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ABSTRACT 

In one of a series of hearings held in communities 
around the nation on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the subcommittee on Postsecondary Education met to hear 
testimony from higher education administrators and others from the 
state of North Carolina. The witnesses addressed a full range of 
issues concerning higher education and the role of the 
reauthorization including education of the labor force, reform of 
student financial aid, postgraduate education, institutional aid, 
historically black colleges and universities, minority access to 
higher education, science education, single sex education, loan 
repayment, and simplification of the application processes. Among 
those appearing were two students from North Carolina State 
university and the University of North Carolina respectively, as well 
as administrative offices of St. Augustine's College, Duke 
University, western Piedmont College, North Carolina State 
University, Barton College, and the North Carolina Association of 
independent Colleges and Universities. Officials representing a 
Raleigh computer institute, Wake community College, the University of 
North Carolina, Saint Mary's College, and Meredith College, as well 
as two representatives to Congress from North Carolina and 
representatives of North Carolina Central University, North Carolina 
System of Community colleges, and Shaw university also tetified. The 
prepared statements of the witnesses and supplemental materials are 
included. (JB) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 



FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Raleigh, NC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., McKimmon 
Center, Western Avenue and Gorman Street, North Carolina State 
University, Raleigh, North Carolina, Hon. Thomas C- Sawyer pre- 
siding. 

Members present. Representatves Sawyer and Roemer. 

Also present: Representatives Price and Valentine. 

Staff present: Maureen Long, legislative associate and Gloria 
Grav- Watson, administrative assistant. 

Chairman Sawyer. It is a pleasure to welcome you all here 
today. To do that in the way that it should probably be done, let 
me begin by turning to my colleague and our mend, Mr. Price. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID EL PRICE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Price. Thank you. I wish to add my welcome to the subcom- 
mittee, all of the witnesses and all of you here today who are inter- 
ested in the future of higher education in this country. 

We are privileged to have the Subcommittee on Postsecondaiy 
Education visiting us here today. Chairman Ford, Bill Ford, who is 
the Chairman of the full Education and Labor Committee, and also 
the subcommittee, though he could not be here today, has been in- 
strumental in setting up this hearing since I first approached him 
back in the winter months. 

We are grateful for his help in setting up this hearing today and 
dispatching two of his fine committee members here to North Caro- 
lina to conduct the hearing. 

Tom Sawyer has come to North Carolina this morning to chair 
the hearing. 

Tom, as many of you know, is an education leader in Congress. 
He particularly is well-known for his work in the fight against illit- 
eracy. He is prime sponsor of the national illiteracy initiative 
which has now cleared the House of Representatives. I think it will 
become law before this Congress goes home. 

Tom litt also championed the cause of higher education. We are 
very privileged to have him here, along with Tim Roemer on my 
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left from Indiana, a new Member of Congress who has already dis- 
tinguished himself on his thoughtful approaches to education. 

It is always a pleasure to see Tim Valentine, who represents the 
neighboring and intersecting second district, and at least for now, 
until the General Assembly makes its next move. 

We have worked together on a number of things including nu- 
merous higher education matters. His commitment to higher edu- 
cation is underscored by his appearance here today. 

Our friend, Martin Lancaster, who represents the third district, 
also helped us in the planning and setting up of this hearing, and 
he sends his welcome and regrets that he had a prior commitment 
that prevented him from joining us. 

This hearing here today will focus on a matter of critical impor- 
tance to this country, the Reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act. 

This act is critical to expanding opportunity for people in our so- 
ciety to ensure that our country has a solid foundation for econom- 
ic growth. 

One of the best investments this country could make in its future 
is to have a lot of well-functioning higher education programs. The 
true significance of this legislation can best be seen, I think, by re- 
membering what it means to each individual. We will try to focus 
on that here today. 

When achieving its highest promise, the Higher Education Act 
offers our Nations 1 youth a chance to go to college regardless of 
family income. When it is achieving its promise, the Higher Educa- 
tion Act assures that students will have the best resources avail- 
able to them in terms of challenging and provacative teachers and 
library resources, all that higher education has to offer to make a 
brighter world for our young people. 

When it is achieving its highest promise, the Higher Education 
Act will provide students with new opportunities and challenges, 
learning about far away places, chances to go on to graduate stud- 
ies, to excel in their chosen fields. 

This is indeed legislation that has meaning for every American 
family. That, frankly, is why many of us find President Bush's pro- 
posals for the Higher Education Act so disappointing. 

The 1980's has seen trends that are worrisome and we need to 
face those problems squarely today. We have had a shift in Federal 
aid from grants to loans, leaving our students with heavy debts and 
reducing their career options. 

In the mid~1970's, 70 percent of the Federal aid was grants and 
20 percent was in the form of loans* By 1987 and 1988, 67 percent 
was in loans and 29 percent was in the form of grants. 

The President's proposals, I believe, have exaggerated the e 
trends. First, he proposed dramatic cuts in the Pell Grant program, 
and now he has recommended changes in the Pell Grant formula 
and cut some 400,000 middle class students from the program. 

Students coming from families earning in the $20,000 to $35,000 
range would be cut from the program, but so would families just 
over the $10,000 threshold. 

The Bush administration seems to want us to believe that only 
the wealthy would be cut from the Pel! Grant program, but in fact, 
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it is only the low to middle income folks that vould be hurt. That 
is simply not acceptable. 

It is these families who are tearing the brunt of these cuts and it 
is these families who are being increasingly squeezed by the cost of 
higher education. 

This hearing today, and others held throughout the country — 
this subcommittee has certainly been on the move now, holding 
dozens of hearings all over the country, and every Member, I un- 
derstand, is being pressed into service— offer some chances to lay 
the groundwork ror fulfilling the potential of the Higher Education 
Act* With this distinguished group of witnesses today, I believe we 
are going to tackle some tough issues. 

Our priorities for this hearing ought to be to provide students 
with the very best education, to improve access for all students, re- 
gardless of income or race, to make student loan programs more 
accountable and more effective, and to internationalize American 
education and train our people for a global economy and for world 
leadership. 

Three and other matters will occupy us today and we could not 
have a better group of witnesses to lead us through this. I look for- 
ward to hearing the testimony of all our witnesses here today. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much. I appreciate your kind 
words about illiteracy. Your help in that effort has been signaled. 
We have been moving that goal through the House and Senate and 
that is hew it became such a popular package, so effective a flota- 
tion device that it took on more baggage than perhaps we carried 
through the entire Congress. 

But it almost made it through, and finally stalled in the final 
hours and last days of the session last year. Your work in that, 
math and science education, has been very important. 

The purpose of our area today is to give Congress and this sub- 
committee an opportunity to hear thoughts of this distinguished 
panel. Subsequently, the purpose will be to share your testimony 
with the full membership of the Education and Labor Committee, 
and making it an official part of the Higher Education Act hearing 
record. 

This is a once every five year undertaking and is an enormous 
task. As Congressman Price suggested, this represents I believe the 
27th in a series of 46 hearings that we are conducting on this. 

For those of you from the South, I believe that Chairman Ford's 
glacial approach to achieving consensus is simply going to wear us 
down until we all agree. The task, of course, is formidable. It is the 
11 titles of the Higher Education Act covering the full range of 
issues that we are dealing with this year that you confront day-in 
and day-out. 

All of them are important, but to debate on this year's Higher 
Education Act reauthorization will focus on a couple of central 
issues. 

The arduous role of the Federal Government in higher education 
is the Federal student financial aid programs. The way in which 
the public and the Federal Government help increase the public 
awareness in postsecondary education opportunities and students' 
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access to the full range of postsecondary possibilities may well 
define where we are going in the next century. 

The Chairman and Members of both parties of the House Sub* 
committee on Postsecondary Education, I think, are united in our 
determination to review all of the programs in the act. 

There is a full consensus among the Members of the importance 
of education, and particularly the importance of making sure that 
every American who wants to take advantage of it has that oppor- 
tunity students from low income families, traditional middle 
income students whose college choices today are being limited or 
even denied in ways that they probably wouldn't have a few years 
ago. 

Through this, the family income is just not being able to keep 
pace with the skyrocketing cost of higher education. It is important 
to assure that reasonable financial assistance will remain available 
and that the standards of education for workers who need addition- 
al training and skills to do their job, whose jobs require that they 
must pursue higher education on a part-time bac j, remain high. 

A lot of programs will be changed, and others will remain essen- 
tially the same, but in the course of these 46 hearings, none will go 
unexamined. 

The witnesses we have here today reflect the diversity of the 
postsecondary education community and the diversity of the vari- 
ous educational needs of this Nation's population. Your testimony 
will be a key element in that, and on behalf of the full committee, I 
just want to say thank you for your full participation today. 

With us today is a gentleman who has become a jetrsetter. He is 
literally going to have to be all over the eastern half of the United 
States. He is one of the real outstanding contributors among the 
new Members of Congress. Hailing from Indiana, Tim Roemer. 

Mr. Rokmkr. Thank you, Air. Chairman* I, too, appreciate the op- 
portunity to be with you and welcome the distinguished panelists 
this morning. I also would like to salute my colleagues' participa- 
tion and involvement in higher education. 

We are not sure what to call Congressman Price since he has 
such a distinguished career in ccademia. We need that clear think- 
ingand that analytical ability in Congress these days. 

We also need his commitment to higher education as we contem- 
plate ways in this reauthorization of higher education by which we 
provide better access for middle class ami low income people. 

I would just like to salute and commend my colleague, David 
Price, for his involvement in Congress and education and his inter- 
est in putting this hearing together. 

I also would like to salute and commend my colleague also from 
North Carolina, Mr. Valentine. He is chairman of a very, very im- 
portant subcommittee on technology competitiveness. 

As we look at trade, the importance of trade and the importance 
of a skilled work force, competing with the Japanese and Germans, 
and the importance of technology in our community, Mr. Valen- 
tine's subcommittee and his leadership are going to become more 
and more critical in Congress. 

I think his role is very, very important, and that will continue to 
grow as well. I concur with Cong ressm an Prices' remark about 
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T° m Sawyers leadership in Congress on education issues. We 
younger Congressmen look to him for guidance, and he provides it 
I would like to talk for a minute about the importance of higher 
education, we all recognize the importance of trade and competi- 
tiveness that Tim Valentine is working on, that we need skilled 
workers, both in our blue collar community and in our white collar 
community. 

_ In the 6 months that I have served on the Education and Labo r 
Committee, not only have I had a dozen CEO's from my district 
come in to talk to me about the business commitment and involve- 
ment in higher education, but CEO's from Honeywell and IBM. to 
corporate leaders from California and New York visit my office to 
talk about the importance of education. 

We need to encourage a relationship between government and 
business and the academic community that works together. I think 
North Carolina and the triangle here epitomizes that kind of coop- 
erative and symbiotic relationship. 

international education is a key to our future, and analysts will 
be addressing that aspect today in these hearings. Language skills, 
understanding different cultures, bridging gaps in this trade rela- 
tionship are also critical to us in the future. 

Kecently, I led a delegation of academic business leaders to Indi- 
anapolis to meet with a Korean delegation and to encourage our 
businesses to understand what it takes to get into new trade and 
export relationships with the Koreans, and China as well. We need 
to export products and not export our jobs in this country. 

Lf«Iy. as botii David and Tom have talked about, the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act is one of the most important 
pieces of social/economic legislation that will come before Congress 
in the next 5 to 6 years dealing with billions of dollars in Pell 
grants and Stafford loans and guaranteed student loans. 

As a student from a middle class family, myself, and paying a 
student loan right now, I might not have gone to graduate school if 
the administration had its proposal in effect. 

I think many people in Congress will work to make sure that the 
administration does not take 400,000 low income and middle class 
grants away from these people. 

u}jT$ d J? 8 to conclude by saying that I am honored to be 
here today in this particular area of the country. We, in the Wash- 
ington, DC area, need to listen to common sense approaches. 

These are approaches that are devised oftentimes at the local 
level by our academic and business leaders in this particular area 
of the country. With the research triangle, with nine universities 
m Representative David Price's district alone, we will bring back to 
""P* and back to our committee and hopefully to the country 
and our children, innovative and creative new approaches to 
higher education. 

*u ^X. forward to hearing some of these views this morning. I 
tnanx the witnesses for what I am sure will be an articulate ver- 
sion of expert testimony this morning. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

^airman Bawyxb. Let me turn now to Tim Valentine. 
jTS* ™ Ti» Roemer just about said it all, except let me just 
add this. Tim Valentine is a very special part of the country and 
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represents a kind of leadership that expands the early years of 
growth and fruition of one of the examples of the importance of 
bringing education together with the practical realities of develop- 
mental needs of an entire nation, making all of its citizens able to 
participate in the growth and wealth that comes from it 
Urn, it is a privilege for us to be here with you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TIM VALENTINE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Valknttnk. Thank you. 

As you said, I say to our witnesses perhaps by way of explanation 
and maybe by way of apology, that I am sure you didn t realize 
that some of the first people to testify would be the Members of 
Congress. 

You have to be prepared for all eventualities in this type of 
work. I want to say to my colleagues who are here that come to our 
area from afar, that we welcome them and appreciate the fact that 
they would have the interest and take the tune from their busy 
schedule to come and be with us. 

It isn't an easy task to get Members to come to one's district, so I 
think this is attributed to David Price and other outstanding lead- 
ership. 

I want to say a word of praise for Tom Sawyer. What a wonder- 
ful name for a politician. He is another man who has brought a lot 
of energy and wide resources and extensive personal talents and 
abilities to the position that he has had kind of thrust upon him, 
r e spons ibilities at a very early age. 

It is Tim Roemer who serves on our Technology and Competitive- 
ness Subcommittee, and makes an outstanding contribution. He 
has another claim to fame which I am proud to mention, and that 



outstanding Members of the House by the name of Tim. 

I am not a Member of this committee, so therefore I am beholden 
to my colleagues to be here on this occasion. Let me say, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would request that my prepared statement be placed in the 
record, but from the text — I want to be sure to get this right — I 
would like to take this opportunity to say this. 

We, in our responsibility on this Subcommittee on Technology 
and Competitiveness, which is a subcommittee of the Science, 
Space and Technology Committee, plan to introduce in the near 
future, and it is in preparation now, legislation which would pro- 
vide apprentice-like experiences, advanced technological and indus- 
trial management skills. 

Our bill would encourage State governments to restructure and 
fully develop their technical education and technical training ac- 
tivities. The goal will be to unify the statewide systems and private 
sector manufacturers with the technological and economic needs of 
localities and the State. 

The technical colleges, technical institutes and community col- 
lege systems throughout the country will be a basic part of the re- 
sponsibility which we hope to address in this legislation. 

Let me say finally, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot let an opportuni- 
ty of this kind, with so many outstanding leaders in the State of 
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North Carolina present, be here and not have it to you what I 
have said before on many occasions, what I believe with iaU my 
heart to be a fact. Whatever we do in Washington in this or other 
areas, as it is expressed, will raise all the ships in the harbor, some 
more than others, because of failures of the institution. 

What we need in North Carolina is, m my opmion, more of a 
local effort to address these problems, more attention from tne leg- 
islators here in this State to re-order priorities so that we can 
really begin to make a commitment toward addressing the prob- 
lems we have, and which is fairly well-known in this State in 

public education. . _ , T . . 

I know that everybody here shares that thought, and I want to 
say to you that many of us who are a part of that growing number 
of people who believe that the future of this State depends on the 
heavy, more focused and revitalized emphasis on the availability of 

education. . , . . . - 

We cannot tolerate the illiteracy rate that exists in parts of our 
districts across the State. Our visitors have come to the better part 
of North Carolina. Most ol us here know that there is another part 

removed from this area. . , , 

In some areas of our State and my district, the illiteracy rate ap- 
proaches that of third world countries. It is all a very shameful cir- 
cumstance. That is to be addressed technically in the future It is 
going to be for us here at home in North Carolina to take care of 
it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. , „ 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tim Valentine follows:! 
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OPENING REMARKS 
THE NONORABL£ TIM VALENTINE (D-NC) 
EDUCATION Fr^LD HEAJOMC 2BI F5U2SSH. NC3TH CAROLINA 

THANK YOU HR. CHAIRMAN. AND THANK YOU FOR INVITING Mi. TO 
THIS IMPORTANT HEARING ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION. DUE TO CtK 
LARGE NUMBER OF EXPERT WITNESSES TODAY, I WILL KEEP MV CJMMEN7:' 
BRIEF. 

FOR YEARS, OUR STRENGTH AS A NATION HAS BEEN LARGELY DtT 
2UR ABILITY TO SEND LARGE NUMBERS OF YCUNC PEOPLE TO COILI'GE EA;"-. 
YZAR . CURING THE 1990S, THOUGH. OUR ASILITY TO DO THIS I ' IN 
2UESTXCM. MORE AND MORE FAM7 LI £5 ARE FINDING THAT THE C'ZiK CV 
HIGHER EDUCATION IS SLIPPING CUT OF REACH. THIS? IS AT A 7IMJ 
'.«HZN CUALIT7 EDUCATION CF ALL T77ES I£ EECcHINC MCRi: AN? v CP> 
IMPORTANT. 

I THINK THE MOST STRIKING CHANCE CF THE 20TH CENTURY- -fJKL 
THAT IS FUNDAMENTAL AND IRREVERSIBLE— IS THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
GLOBAL ECONOMY . TODAY, NO NATION ON EARTH CAN AFFORD TC 5 TAN E 
ALONE ECONOMICALLY . 

XF WE WISH TO COMPETE IN THE FUTURE — AND I SINCFREiY HFIJEVE 
WE DO — WE MUST KEEP THE NEW IDEAS OF BASIC RESEARCH FLOWING 
DIRECTLY INTO CLASSROOM CURRICULA AND THE HINDU OF OUR NATION'S 
YOUNG PECPLE. WE MUST ALSO HAVE THE BEST TECHNICALLY TRAINED, 
JWENTIVF, A*T — ZXIBLE WCRXFORCE OF ANY NAT 1 01* JST HAVE A 
CITIZENRY CAPABLE OF MAKING PRUDENT JUDGMENTS APOIT 
TECHNICALLY-BASED ISSUES. 

TO CO THIS WE NEED TO PROVIDE THE OPPORTUNITY TCH YCl'»JC PL'un '. . 
ZZCZ1VZ CUALITY EDUCATION AND TRAILING. BUT, FOR TOO MANY YlIT.'u 
?EOPLL, WE ASSUME FAILURE AND TOO MANY YOUNG PEOPLE FAII VI ':' . 

THIS MUST BEGIN TO CHANGE RIGHT NCW. WE MUST ENSUkf 
CPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS TO EARN DECREES OF ALL KINDS IN THE 
TRADITIONAL FIELDS OF SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS AND ENGINKERIfiC, BIT ALr 
IN MORE APPLIED TECHNICAL AREAS OF STUDY AS WELL. AND KF NEJD 7.'. 
SHOW OUR YOUNG PEOPLE IN CLEAR AND UNMISTAKABLE TEKMS THAT THE IE H/A.- 
WORK MAKES A DIFFERENCE; THAT THERE ARE STRONG LINKS BETUEi N FFtVA;: 
AND GOO JCBS. 

ALONG THIS LINE I AM PREPARING TO INTRODUCE LEGISLATION KHUU 
WOULD PROVIDE, THROUGH APPRENTICESHIP-IIKE EXPERIENCES, ADVANCE! 
TECHNOLOGICAL \¥D INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT SKILLS. MY BILL WILL 
ENCOURAGE STATE GOVERNMENTS TO RESTRUCTURE AND FULLY DZVZ'^OV THE I?. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND TECHNICIAN TRAINING ACTIVITIES. THE GOAL : L 
BE TO JNIFY THE STATE-WIDE SYSTEMS AND PRIVATE-SECTOR MANUFACTURE 
rflTH THE TECHNOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC NEErS OF LOCALITIES AND 1HC MAIi" 

MR, CHAIRMAN, I'D LIKE TO WELCOME ALL OF OUR DISTINGUISH^ 
WITNESSES TO THIS HEARING . I WOULD LIKE TO ESPECIALLY WELCOME UK. IV 
RICHMOND, WHO IS THE CHANCELLOR OF NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNJVFRS: TY ; 
THE PRESIDENT OF BARTON COLLEGE IN WILSON, DR» JIM HEMBY , AND THE 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL AID AT DUKE UNIVERSITY, MR. JAMES BELVIN. I 
ALWAYS LIKE TO RECOGNIZE MY CONSTITUENTS, I LOOK FORWARD TO HEAaI%^ 
YOUR TESTIMONY, THANK YOU MR, CHAIRMAN. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you, air. We really appreciate those 
comments, 

Mr. Valentine, One thing I want to call attention to, and it may 
sound lite it is the easy way around the business-like politics, and 
that is mainly Tom Sawyer. Just remember, in politics it is not 
always easy to have a name primarily associated with whitewash. 

Chairman Sawyer* Let me welcome our first panel, and in doing 
so, let me particularly make mention of our gratitude for our host 
institution here. 

Dr. Monteith, we are grateful for your helping us, too. 

Before turning to the witnesses, let me mention that the full text 
of your testimony this morning will be introduced as part of our 
record. Feel free to summarize, comment, depart from, and range 
as fully around the issues of higher education and the course of the 
work that vou do as you feel it necessary, in the ways that would 
be most helpful to us. 

With that in mind, let us start off on this end of the room and 
begin to do what we came here to do. 

Dr. Monteith? 

STATEMENT OF LARRY K, MONTEITH* CHANCELLOR. NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Monteith. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of North Carolina State 
University, I want to welcome the Subcommittee on Postsecondarv 
Education, and my colleagues who are on the panel who are with 
us this morning. 

We are honored to serve as your host. When asked would we do 
this, the answer was of course we would do it. We would find a 
place on this campus that belongs; to the citizens of North Carolina 
for this meeting. 

I do appreciate you permitting me to make a statement, even 
though I am not formally a member of the panel I am here as the 
host and have to leave shortly after making my statement to do 
one of the three things that a chancellor does: eat, speak, or raise 
money. I don't know which of those 1 will be pursuing the rest of 
this day. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity today to address the 
very productive relationship between the Federal Government and 
higher education, and in particular, the Higher Education Act. 

As you are well aware, American universities have three funda- 
mental purposes in our society: teaching, that is, developing a pro- 
ductive and well-informed citizenry; research, producing innovative 
ideas and applications; and extension, making research results and 
expertise available to the public. 

I would be preaching to the choir if I elaborated on these three 
missions of universities and their importance to strengthening the 
Nation's economy, environmental vitality, and soc d and cultural 
development. 

In achieving these missions, higher education has two natural 
partners: the business and industry community, and government. 

Business and industry play an important role in defining the 
teaching needs and in funding research. Our students and faculty 
at North Carolina State are actively engaged in teaching and re- 
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search programs that provide immediate applications in the pri- 
vate sector. 

We are one of those land grant universities, so you from the mid* 
west and Ohio and Indiana know a great deal about land grants, 
and we feel that is our mission and we are remaining true to that 
mission. 

Incidently, just a bit of bragging about North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, we are ranked fourth nationally and we are involved with 
industry in research generally. 

Our partnership with Congress is probably characterized less by 
immediate returns, as is the case with business and industry, and 
more by long-term investment* in both developing opportunities for 
individual citizens and enhancing the capabilities of institutions. 

I would like to suggest that the partnership with Congress and 
higher education is critical in placing significant challenges in the 
future. In terms of providing opportunities for individuals, the 
greatest challenge continues to be providing access for low income 
students, minorities, and graduate students. The Higher Education 
Act, which I will discuss in a moment, successfully addresses access 
through financial support H.R. 394 would restore tax deductibility 
for various forms of financial assistance, and it is also important 
for the message it gives to students, that education is an invaluable 
investment for the individual's future. 

In the area of institutional development, our greatest challenges 
include taking full advantage of technology and maintaining an 
aging physical plant Access to up-to-date information, labs, and 
classrooms is a critical component of strong teaching, research, and 
extension programs, ami this requires long-term investments. 

Now I want to take advantage of the opportunity the subcommit- 
tee has given me today and outline some specific issues related to 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act for consideration. 

With respect to Title n, I congratulate you and your colleagues 
m Congress for devising a remarkably successful program to 
strengthen library resources. Hie research libraries program, Title 
II-C lias resulted in tremendous advancements here in the re- 
search triangle, where NfJSU, University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, and Duke University now cooperate in collection de- 
velopment and share bibliographic information electronically. Stu- 
dents on all three campuses can access materials from what is, in 
essence, a combined library, whose collection is second in size only 
to Harvard University. This massive resource is also available to 
students and faculty across the Nation and world. Further, the fact 
that we can share our resources so efficiently has allowed us to sig- 
nificantly reduce duplication in our collections and thus, use our 
resources wisely. 

I think you all know that electronics are almost inevitable. We 
have assimilated and share research results around the country, 
and indeed around the world. Things are going to change in the 
next few decades. I would suggest that this has enabled us to take 
a leadership role in this area, to experiment, share and by this 
communication, to reduce our cost of providing really quality, 
wider services to our students. 

With respect to the student financial aid programs included in 
Title IV, you will hear from a student and our professional staff 
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this afternoon. In the meantime, let me stress once again how im- 
portant Federal assistance is in making college a real opportunity 
for many young North Carolinians. 

Even though North Carolina State University is a bargain by 
any measure, a large proportion of the population we serve is not 
well-prepared to shoulder even this relatively modest financial 
burden. More than one-third of our undergraduates rely on finan- 
cial assistance. We are particularly supportive of reauthorization 
initiatives that simplify the application process, particularly for 
low income students whose eligibility can be easily demonstrated 
through less cumbersome and confusing means. 

Further, we believe that financial aid directed toward minorities 
is essential for the long-term economic and social well being of our 
State and Nation* 

I am always tempted in a cro Tr J like this to ask the question how 
many of you received ass stance of any form for your education. I 
am always proud to raise my hand and say yes, 1 did. I hope that 1 
have done well with it and become productive as a result of having 
the opportunity. 

Cooperative education programs are particularly important here 
at NCSUt where the vast majority of students enroll in essentially 
undergraduate professional programs, I believe it represents a true 
success story, resulting in 90 percent participation in these pro 
grams. 

I am pleased to endorse the recommendations of the Coalition for 
Cooperative Education, including the suggestion that reorganiza- 
tion funding levels be increased. Co-op provides a safety net for 
middle and low income students, more than financial aid programs 
can provide. Co-op effectively introduces minorities, women, and 
the disabled into the work force, and Co-op improves our retention 
rates and thus increases the efficiency of our institutions. In all, 
Cooperative Education programs result in a significant return on 
congressional investment, participating students pay $225 million 
in taxes, or about 1,600 percent of Federal appropriations. 

I strongly advise students to apply for Co-op programs. I see 
nothing but positive results from them comingout of it. They tend 
to become more self-sufficient young people. They mature in that 
process and they oftentimes come tack and either say what they 
did in this Co-op is not what they would want to do and therefore, 
they would redirect their education levels, or they would reinforce 
their efforts and become oftentimes much more successful students. 
It is not unusual to see grade point averages rise as a result of 
that. 

Finally, with respect to Title IX, Graduate Programs, 1 hope to 
persuade you that Congress is a critical partner in encouraging stu- 
dents to pursue postgraduate degrees. The Nation is facing a severe 
shortage in the number of Ph.D/s needed to staff universities and 
research labs. One need only to compare the relative proportion of 
scientists and engineers in the U.S., Japan and Europe to see that 
we must do more to encourage young people to continue their 
training at the graduate level. For graduate education, maintain- 
ing quality and developing diversity within the population of grad- 
uate students and future faculty are the special challenges facing 
us. 
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Thus, we recommend that graduate fellowships support be based 
on merit, not entitlement, and that the successful models reflected 
in the Harris and Graduate Area of National Needs programs be 
maintained. While the proposed reorganization of graduate pro- 
grams will promote needed efficiencies, we hope that their current 
thrust will not be lost I am sure you are familiar with the study* It 
paints a bleak picture of the shortage of PhJX's over the next 20 
years. But here I am, hearing more and more of our colleagues in 
the united social sciences express their concern of the shortage of 
Ph,D/s and continuing important work in the programs of our uni- 
versities, 

Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, I am pleased to have had the occa- 
sion to welcome you to North Carolina State University and share 
with you my views on this very important piece of legislation. 

[The prepared statement of Larry K, Monteith follows:] 
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r nnn i hai! ™n n Sawyer, distinguished members of the Subcommittee 
of^frth 3 *^!™??' Con 9«ssman Valentine, and colleagues eTbehS' £ 
s^h™ ^ CaroU ™ state University, I want to welcome the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education and my col leases to lT r 
campus this morning. We are honored to servers your holt today! 

Thank you for providing this opportunity today to address th*> 
very productive relationship between the federal goverSn? and 
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I would be preaching to the choir if I elaborated on these 
three missions of universities and their importance to 
strengthening the nation's economic stretch, XVron^nta? 
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teaching and research programs that provide immediate applications 
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^P°^ a f the message it gives to students: that education is 
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In the area of institutional development , our greatest 
challenges include taking full advantage of technology and 
maintaining an aging physical plant. Access to up-to-date 
information, labs, and classrooms is a critical component of 
strong terching, research, and extension programs, wfrnch require 
long-term .nvestir.ento . 

Now I want to take advantage of the opportunity that the 
Subcommittee ha^ given me today and outline some specific issues 
related to the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act for 
consideration. With respect to Title II. I congratulate you and 
your colleagues in Ccugress for devising a remarkably successful 
program to strengthen library resources. The research libraries 
program (Title II-C) has resulted in tremendous advancements here 
in the Research Triangle, where NCSU, the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, and Duke University now cooperate in 
collection development and share bibliographic information 
electronically. Students on all three campuses can access 
materials from what is, in essence, a combined library whose 
collection is second in size only to Harvard University's. This 
massive resource is also available to student j and faculty acrcss 
the nation and world. Further, the fact that we car. sharo cur 
resources so efficiently has allow* i us to s iuni 'ic.anr.ly reduce 
duplication in cur collections and thus use our resources wisely. 

With respect cc the student financial aid programs included in 
Title IV, you will hear from a student and our professional staff 
this afternoon. In the meantime, let me stress once again, hew 
important federal assistance is in making college a real 
opportunity for many young North Carolinians, Even though North 
Carolina State University is a bargain by any measure, a large 
proportion of the population we serve is not well prepared to 
shoulder even this relatively modest financial burden. More than 
one-third of our undergraduates rely on financial assistance. We 
are particularly supportive of reauthorization initiatives that 
simplify the application process, particularly for low income 
students whose eligibility can easily be demonstrated through less 
cumbersome and confusing means. Further, we believe that financial 
aid directed toward minorities is essential for the long-term, 
economic and social well-being of our state and nation. 

Cooperative Education programs are particularly important here 
at NCSU, where the vast majority of students enroll in professional 
programs. Title VITI represents a true success story, resulting in 
a 90% inciease in participation in these programs. I am pleased to 
endorse the recommendations of the Coalition for Cooperative 
Education, including the suggestion that authorized funding levels 
be increased. Coop provides a safety net for middle and low income 
students who need more assistance than financial aid programs can 
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provide; Coop effectively introduces minorities, women and the 
disabled into the work farce; and Coop improves our retention rates 
and thus increases the efficiency of our institutions. in all, 
Cooperative Education programs result in a significant return on 
Congressional investment: participating students pay $225 million 
in taxes, or about 1600% of federal appropriations. 

Finally, with respect to Title IX, Graduate Programs, I hope 
to persuade you that Congress is a critical partner in encouraging 
students to pursue postgraduate degrees. Hie nation is facing a 
severe shortage in the number of PhOs needed to staff universities 
and research labs; one need only to compare the relative proportion 
of scientists and engineers in the U.S., Japan, and Europe to see 
that we must do much more to pncourage young people to continue 
their training at the graduate level. For graduate education , 
maintaining quality and developing diversity within the population 
of graduate students (and future faculty) are the special 
challenges facing us. Thus, we recommend that graduate fellowship 
support be based on merit, not entitlement, and that the successful 
models reflected in the Harris and Graduate Area of National Needs 
(GANN) programs be maintained* While the proposed reorganization 
of graduate programs will promote needed efficiencies, we hope that 
their current emphasis on minorities and science will not be lost, 

Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, I am pleased to have had the 
occasion to welcome you to North Carolina State University and to 
share with you my views on this very important piece of 
legislation. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Monteith, for the 
constructive help. 

Let me welcome our first panelists now: Mr. Robert Scott, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina System of Community Colleges; Dr. Tyr* 
onza Richmond, Chancellor of North Carolina State University; Dr. 
Bruce Howell, president of Wake Community College; Dr. Douglas 
Hunt, Special Assistant to the Chancellor, University of North 
Carolina. 

Welcome, gentlemen. Your testimony in full will be part of the 
record. Feel free to range widely or summarize as concisely as you 
wish, 

Mr. Scott, I turn it over to you. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. SCOTT, PRESIDENT, NORTH 
CAROLINA SYSTEM OP COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Bob Scott, president 
of North Carolina System of Community Colleges which is the 
third largest community college system in the Nation. 

Congressman Price, before proceeding, if I may, I would like to 
thank you for arranging to have this hearing here in North Caroli- 
na, and in particular, our district. I would also like to thank you 
for introducing the Student Loan Affordnbility Act and for your 
leadership in making the National Science Foundation more re- 
sponsive to the undergraduate needs of our students. 

Your continuing interest in and support for the technical educa- 
tion and literacy programs is greatly appreciated. 1 am aware of 
your intent to introduce the Technical Literacy Act of 1991 in the 
House, and I congratulate you. 

My staff has reviewed a draft of the bill and sees the opportunity 
that the bill would provide in advancing technology fields for com- 
munity colleges. 

Congressman Valentine, I also want to express my appreciation 
for the fine work that you have done on behalf of our community 
colleges, not only here in North Carolina, of course, but all over 
the country, and the undergraduate science education as Chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Technology and Competitiveness. 

Mr. Chairman, my testimony will highlight North Carolina com- 
munity colleges' areas of concern with regard to the different titles 
of the act. I also speak in support of the priorities adopted by the 
American Association of Community Colleges and the Association 
of Community College Trustees as essential to make the Higher 
Education Act the cornerstone of a national strategy for human re* 
source development. 

National education priorities would be better served if Congress 
would make the Pell Grant an entitlement designed to ensure that 
the neediest students can complete at least one year of postsecond* 
ary study without loans and with a cost of living allowance suffi- 
cient to meet today's college expenses. 

I encourage you to increase the Pell Grant to $4,500 with a 
$2,750 base living allowance for the initial year of reauthorization. 

I think that the colleges share the concern of Congress for the 
growing imbalance, and especially the mounting total of defaulting 
loans. Fell grants and work study programs to finance students 
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The establishment of an Assistant Secretary for Community/ 
Tech^^dTnior Colleges at the Department of Educatom ta im 
hShpriority for all community colleges. Community colleges repre- 
sent the largest sector of higher education in the country enrolling 
?Sn rtudents in credit and degree programs and another 4 
million in non-credit contmuing education programs. 

Earlier I stated that North Carolina has the ]a^ ^nmunify 
college system in the Nation. Last year, over 741 000 ad^t North 
CarXians were enrolled in one or more of our cla^ is 1 0 
D^ntofthe total population of this State enrolled in our commu- 
nt^rolleges to^te -Riere is a House and Senate bill that would 
effitohSr? Want Secretary to the Department of ^ucat^I 
e^r^mTappreciation to botK Congressman Price and Congress- 
man Mollohan for sponsoring that House toll. 

The Veterans Outreach Program under Title TV of the H^ner 
Education Act has been an effective program for 27 of North Caro- 
Ws58 community colleges. However, under the Departoent of 
Education's proposal for reorganization of the Higher Educa^on 
TcU this prograVwould be eliminated. Mr. Chairman . and Mem- 
bers of theVubcommittee, I strongly urge you to retain tfus pro- 
gram. This is of particular urgency to our State, ^e tow deployed 
over 70,000 of ouTNation's finest troops to the Persian Gulf, one 
oTof every five who served in Desert Storm came from North 
Carolina. Veteran's education is now and will conUnuetobe impor- 
tant to North Carolina and the Nation's community coUeges. 

Finally, I would recommend that Title I and Title XI be rep aced 
by a rational network of employer/college partnerships for human 
Sources and economic development to provide relevant afallup- 
gxSnTfor all workers throughout their careers to inc^ work 
force Hteracy and to infuse instruction with more state-of-the-art 

^M^clairman, that concludes my oral testimony A more de- 
tailed one is incorporated in the record, and I do want to thank you 
for inviting me to testify on this piece of £gjf»»- . 
[The prepared statement of Robert W. Scott follows.] 
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Mr. Cha.naan, I am Bob Scott, P«^^^Si i 5!l!S5o C Si;r ) ' 
transfer programs last year. 

SAC'S Ssir«!ir«. l *«^*» •< «— «» 

Trustees (ACCT). 

Congressman Price tefore pr^d^ .^ld like Jo thWk^gu for ^ 

arranging and hosting this field hearing in your Jollity Actio restore 
to thank you i or introducing the Student loan JfforttD m j « for your 

the income tax ^^^'^^J*^* e^^ation »re responsive to 
leadership in making *»* ^I u ^ e ^y4sti« and support for technical 
undergraduate needs, tour ^ontinuimglnlerestin "™«^«re of your Intent 
education and literacy programs are apprec iatea. i «■ J j 

^introduce the ^SS, 1 ^^ K t of 'Mll'-nd sees the 
oSCSir^ h^l^ldtrovideTn^.encing technology fields for 
cowauflUy colleges. 

„, ™ 

SuMSobcJUittee on Technology and Competitiveness. 

M« testimony will highlight north Carolina cowminlty colleges' areas of 

basl living anoSancffor the initial year of the reauthorization. 

Pell Grants and Kork-Study Programs to finance students ^VSnJfu* 

maintained for less than half-time students. 
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the MKJ!iPL m Tt i n » Til,e IV " f art ,rm 9 rant a " d I"*" reform, is 
.?f.hlff '"'"tion of aid delivery, including need analysis, for both 

colteue bTl^ll^uT, , Co » nt '«^ # P»tentia1 students are SneTLay from 
He r*thlt ??* £ at<? ? '"IT* and fr «strating application process, it is 
dear that both the Department of f ducat ion and the colleges are chokino on 

1^ent , ^d PrOC r 5,n9 / n ? " ffX,rtin9 burd * ns lnat increasingly Sefeat rh" 9 ° 
intent ,»nd swcess of the programs. These burdens are the largest cause of 

KSf ? iSr r J n th * ranks of tn * c ^nity wl "ge? ?"a. -ial aid 
s ™Ld f rPC0 ?r? d that financial aid appl .cation forms be a % pace and 
standard fo, „| institutions and processors. J furt her recommend that I 
f,^nciaTa d id , .' a,yii5 ' be adopted for cIlcX^^oTSlrdfS * 

Mr. ChdirflVrtn, 1 oust take this opportunity to express mv verv s*rimi* 

On the subject of Ability-to-Benef it {ATB), I support the restoration of 

i„t'J!EiT\. for .«***"!; ATB that *ere in force befire [te W^JStat 

J< 8515522 °" flH institufionrJefef^ng 

m ic iv aid. These options should fee restored for all rfparw-nr^nt 

those jckools .tore «TB enrollmt e.rMo, 10 ferrenl of ttelf r™ 

n..gati»e .mpact from other restrictive loan default wnawiSt'reou lat ions 

default rates and regards institutions »*„ Te^ Uanf ano l£ ^auU „g, 

i££ U lL'o }e £%T r V" IU " » ith 1 » r cent default «te n" 988 
iiLcnuse i wo 0 f its four loans were in default. However ten of m,r 

had a ,cr» percent default rate during the last t« ^.V YI.^L^k 9 
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Mr Chairman, minority access is crit ir.ally affected by the over 
regulation I have spoken of. Pell Grant Entitlement, Grant loan balance, 
financial aid snaplificat ion, and Abi lity-To-Benef it are all issues that 
impart minority recruitment and retention. I urge you to consider this key 
point as reauthorization legislation goes forward* 

Jhe rstablishment of an Assistant Secretary for Co«munUy/]echnical I and 
Junior {ulli-Mos at the Department of Education is a high priority Tor all 
[omunMy to leges. Community collets represent the largest sector of 
h°Xr eLation in the country, enrolling si. million students in credit and 
degree proqra,«s and another four million In noncredit continuing education 
programs. 1ht> Department of i ducat ion has done little to e*ploy 
administrators and specialists with community college backgrounds. A key 
role of the Assistant Secretary would he outreach to other federal agencies, 
to the corporate and employer community, and to other programs within the 
Department of Mutation that support education and training 1n order to 
mi mi iv rnradination and return on thr taxpayers' investment. An 
educational "pipeline" that delivers comprehensive human resource development 
cannot be achieved without such coordination among federal programs and the 
employer community. 

There .ir* before the House and thr Senate bills that would establish an 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of tduidtion, and 1 express my 
appreciation to Conqn-ssmun Prke and Congressman Valentine for cosponsormg 
the House MH. 

I he Veterans Outreach Program under lit If IV of the Higher Education Act 
has been an effective program for 27 of North Carolina's 58 community 
colleges; however, under the Department of f ducat ion's proposal for 
reauthorization of the Higher t ducat ion Act, this program would be 
eliminated. Mr. Chairman, and members of th" s^smmittee, i urge you to 
Mtam this program. This is ot particular urgency to our state which 
deployed over 75,000 of our nation's finest troops to the Persian Uult 
War-one out of every five who served in the conflict came from North 
Carolina Veterans education is now and will continue to be Important to 
North Carolina's and the nation 1 ', community colleges. Typically and 
hi, Usually, this nation's higher eduratmn institutions have been turned to 
nv lonqn'V. and our veterans for readjustment to civilian life following 
majnr world conflicts. Ihe Persian (iulf veterans deserve this same 
edie.atumal opportunity tor transitioning to civilian life. 

A national strategy lor human resource develop t to be successful 
trtcrs among other tasks, the daunting challenge of revitalizing employment 
,mrf economic opportunity in the nation's urban centers. Community colleges 
,Md urban universit rs could be used to much greater advantage through the 
formulation of an urban extension service modeled after the cooperative 
extension service. Mr. Chairman, your bill HR 7531, is a positive step in 
this dim i ion; however, I would remind the Congress that community colleges 
were full and equal partners in the development of the existing Title XI, and 
they must he so considered in any litl* XI reforms. Senator Hatfield has 
made this point clear in S1336. which is his Title XI reform bill. 
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Specialists f ro» the universities ami ccsrounity college* cou)d work hand 
tn hand with rity governments in action oriented, problem solving approaches 
to a variety of pressing urban needs un€er such a program- A new partnership 
of federal and city agencies and urban colleges could target urban priorities 
for worker training, literacy, infrastructure planning and renewal, and other 
priorities to revitalize our urban centers and inner cities. Mr. Chairman 
and member* of the subcommittee, I emphasize that community colleges are 
essentia! to this urban extension partnership. 

I inally J recoraraend that F i t le I and Title XI should be replaced by a 
national network of employer -co) lege partnerships for human resource and 
economic development to provide 'relevant sMH upgrading for all workers 
throughout their careers," to increase work force literacy, and to infuse 
instruction with more state-of-the-art technology. 

lb-tnk you, Congressman Sawyer. Congressman Price, Congressman v^.ientioe, 
and other members of the subconwittee for m^itin^ me to testify on the 
reauthor ?/at ion of this roost important legislation. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Scott 
Mr. Richmond? 

Mr. Richmond. Thank you Chairman tar « 

"S. t f«m OWo^Indiana. It » always a ape- 

cU ^t SX to our own dietinguished Congruee. 

m ? n, . C0 "^f^ feasant North Carolina Central University, 

n nKH<* KWk collies than any other State in tne nation, miu «^ 
Sua of to 11 taffifeS? black public and private college, m the 

S Thaa been m, good fortune and privilege eej£ 
^^thlhe rather broad co^nsuB that 1^ emerged J to 

?ype of indexing program for that maximum ^ that the variance 

tnTgrant would certainly , k f P P^^ 1 ? rlpresent where some 
^wnndlv for a campus like the one that l represem *r: . 

80 to85 percent ofou^ -students receive some type of federa. aid, it 
su to bo percent ui ° TV ^ reconfigured to result in a 

is simply imperative that title iv oe ^""'^i-* ctlir i pnt ^th 
prograVn which would provide the neediest colle^ rtudent with 
mZ aid in the form of grants and remove g—J^XSJ 
portfolios. I know that you realize that the Gu g™ 1 *^ of 'the 
Loan Program has long become, more or less the subjects 01 tne 
Federal Ttudent assistance programs and out of jecessuy, na* 
become a regular source of financial assistance for many poor and 
Sno^icy disadvantaged students, those students who are 

^l^ul^wt'hat on my campus we could return to the days of 
lo'y^ars only"? percent of the students participa^ « 
the Fedewu-based or supported loan programs, rather than the 70 

"Sff "S£STJ^tl would also plead with you to draft a 
Hfcher Suction Art that would mandate and insist on program 
S^SSZwe must bring an end to the unreasonable confus- 
mg and complex paperwork that now characterizes the Federal stu 
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^ d t^a^S Ply ^ *• 8taff ' «me and re- 

Urt December, I did have the opportunity to offer some com- 
mente during a congressional hearingin WasWtonon Suee^d 
mattr,„ .pertaining to historically btck col^^d SStks 
Sf^X? heanng 1884 December, I have had occasion to read and 

o^presTtetives™ ° D ^ ° f ^ "tirementKe HoS 
Congressman Hawkins made this statement. "« nmnoriv 

U ^ 0ri ^JS£« hei ; ^eaSn AcTmTpla? a ? maj^role™ n 
to ?fflT?S ^ of these institutions!^ referent 

to HBCU s, to sustain the fundamental principles ofabceS bSSi 

WlK^ higher educatic^nSity » 888 ' CQUal " 
*Ja . you today, as we prepare for a different America 

Se on^D^nt^^ S?* ^rees^y view SutioS Hke 
Skateth ntTS»V.^f Shaw . University, Bennett College and 
soilS for J JJf^ University, as special and underutilSed 

represent clearly play a critical role in the fmal a^oT the*,! 

f{£^5* Nat ^ on ^ to maintain and indeed improve on its comoeti- 
iSlff*?* m W glohal arena k the remaining year? oVthe 

sive ifflSr«^*SS- ™ nda and several other comprehen- 

™?«c^ s carefully move their institutions more fully into the 
SSrfSi Z?SSt scholarships scientific i^Tar5%ad 
afforf toS^5«n degre ? level - As a Nation, we caVui 

InthJ K? ♦ 1016 ^ ."^ty of selected HBCU's. 
s^ifk thmgs ^ remaining, let me just touch on two other 

m^lL"*!?? to ™« m - 1 am sure that you are aware that Title 

^ lifeboat that has Tsustemedand W aca 

Shafts; ° f thC black ^ an? S 

iJL^S .ye" t° su PP°A a change in Title m, Part B, that would 

eua^i^ffim^J^cS^ for the addition of specific lan- 
SSP^w - n H- P % B * 326 that would add five institu- 

^„thatare critical for the continued training of Wack Were 
and professionals in pharmacy and pharnwceutical acilmiW™! 
^c^tutions pro^fSr .AfiHSrSSta HSIjnive? 

Southern Univers^, 

DrovTr i^^ ***** su PP° rt $ this proposition would certainly 

t^SVSS^f^ to H^HS ^frastructur??^ 
panaea 11018 for HBCU s- I am also pleased to note that there 
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ia consensus in the higher education community regarding this 
proposition to provide this* 

Let me move to Title II if I could. Specifically, it is our recom- 
mendation — my recommendation that under Title n, P&rt E, Sec- 
tion 233(a), it is recommended that the Secretary of Education be 
authorised to make grants to, and contract with historically black 
institutions of higher education ami library organizations or agen- 
cies that have nationally approved programs in library and infor- 
mation science to assist them in the education and training of Afri- 
can-Americans and other ethnic minorities, particularly in arras of 
critical needs. 

These proposed grants and contracts would be used by these in- 
stitutions, library organizations or agencies to: assist in covering 
the cost of courses of study or staff development; establish and 
maintain fellowships or traineeships with stipends (including allow- 
ances for travel, subsistence, and other expenses) for fellows who 
demonstrate need and who are working toward a graduate degree, 
and; to establish, develop or expand programs of library and infor- 
mation science, including new techniques and information transfer 
and communication technology. 

Chancellor Monteith made reference to the extensive array of 
networks — electronic networks. Most of the traditional black col- 
leges and universities axe not participating effectively in the State, 
region, and at the national level because of the lack of adequate 
training in planning and the use of equipment and new computer 
software that makes this mode of resource sharing possible. 

Black colleges and universities have not been able to keep pace 
with the rapid technical changes in library science because funding 
has not been provided for continuing education and improved 
training in library science. 

As you are aware, in past years Title II, Part B, training funds 
have made it— did make it possible to have a credible number of 
black and other minority students in selected library schools. 

The two programs in this Nation that have traditionally educat- 
ed the largest number of black librarians are located at Clark At* 
lanta University and North Carolina Central University* T-'tle II, 
Part B fellowships have made a significant difference in the 
number of black students enrolled in these two schools. In my full 
testimony, I have provided you with a table that shows the enroll- 
ment of students in library science at North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity- I would hope that you would note that the percentage of 
black students at the NCCU library school has dropped from about 
58 percent to 28 percent Similar enrollment trends have likely oc- 
curred at the library school at Clark Atlanta* 

I think that it is quite apparent that it is the library and infor- 
mation professionals who have the capacity to bring together the 
investigations of the physicists, the biologists, and the chemists* It 
is the information professional who will make possible the Fh JX 
program in engineering at North Carolina A&T or Florida A&M or 
the rh.D. programs at North Carolina Central in biophysics. 

Only with enhanced library resources and information manage- 
ment personnel will our historically black colleges and universities 
be able to assume a greater role in meeting our national manpower 

31 
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needs by providing the educational foundation for our future scien- 
tists, managers, ftid other pnn«4 leaders. 

Let roe end with a quote that was offered a few years ago by Dr. 
Joyce Payne, the Director of the Office of the Advancement of 
Public Black Colleges. Dr. Payne stated, "What is sorely needed in 
the future is recognition of and attention to the unequal represen- 
tation of black colleges among major research institutions, provid- 
ers of graduate programs, innovators of new technologies, and pro- 
ducers of talent in progressive fields of science and technology. 
Linking black colleges and universities to the condition of economic 
life, domestically and internationally, is not a moral issue, but an 
issue of vision, of rational economic sense, and of enlightened self- 
interest." 

I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Tyronza R. Richmond follows:] 
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Sr. Chairman and members of the Education and Labor 
Committee: 

W* are pleased to welcome you to the famed Research Triangle 
state of worth Carolina. As always, it is 

* *?f ci *} privilege to greet and welcome our own 
distinguished Congressmen, Representative David Price and 
Representative Tim Valentine. Congressmen Price and 
Valentine, we are grateful that through your efforts the 
views of your Tarheel constituents will be heard and will be 

* of *|» deliberations regarding the reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act. 

I thank you for this opportunity to share some brief comments 
on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. I to 
represent North Carolina central University this morning, one 
of the 16 constituent institutions that comprise the multi- 
campus university of North Carolina. In recent weeks in an 
attempt to describe the exact location of my institution, I 

£22 o?^ ft i^ that ^ CCU * S located in the city of Durham; 
home of Duke University, the reigning NCAA men's basketball 
champions. After getting the attention of my audience, I 
then hasten to add that NCCU was the first Durham-based 
institution to win an NCAA national championship in 
basketball, if you are not aware, let me remind you chat 
NCCU won in a record -setting fashion, the NCAA Division II 
men s basketball championship in 1989, just two years ago. 

MfrL?"?i" in f, Ce -2 tral Univ «sity is also one of the 5 
Historically black public universities in our University 
system and one of the 11 historically black public and 

£7^L COlleges fV* 13 st * te - It has been my fortune and 
privilege to participate in several bearings, forums rand 
^T 1 ^ 8 in recent months, and I must say that I have been 
pleased and impressed with the rather broad consensus that 
has emerged in the higher education community regarding the 
SfS»*S U ^ ti0n ^' * lthou « n ^ is my intent to spend my 
?i-T«£5<*£ e ,. ad £f essin * f? veral concerns that are more or 
less specific to historically black colleges and universities 
and to my institution, I would be remiss if I did not add my 
Xfi" J? s trong support of several propositions that are 

SS clmmSntS: 0 "* * Mim Msher 

S^?U? h *H aspects of the Higher Education Act are 
significant for the welfare and future of our nation, no 
section of the Act has the critical significance of Title TV. 

Specifically, I would hope that you would lend your support 
K^™** 109 **" ml » raat «««imum to at least $4,500 and 
HiSL!^ SeqUent } nc f" ses in «» Pe,n grant maximum to an 
acceptable economic index. For a campus like the one I 

r!^??*? t ' is ijBper ? t ^ ve Title IV be recor igured to 

result in a program which would provide the neediest college 
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students with more aid in the form of grants and remove then 
from the loan portfolios. I am sure that you realise that 
whether Intentional or not, the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program (and not the Pell grant program) , has become the 
center piece of the federal student assistance program and 
out of necessity has become a regular source of financial 
assistance for many poor and economically disadvantaged 
students- I would hope that we could return to the days of 
some ten years ago when only 30% of the students on my campus 
were participating in the various federal loan programs 
rather than the 70% who now do. 

With respect to all of the aid programs covered under Title 
IV, I plead with you to craft a Higher Education Act that 
would mandate and insist on program simplification in Title 
IV. we must bring an end to the unreasonable, confusing, and 
complex paper work that now characterizes the federal student 
aid system. We simply cannot afford to continue to lose the 
valuable resources, both human and financial, because of the 
inordinate complexity of the financial aid application, 
verification, and award processes. 

Last December, I did have the opportunity to offer some 
comments during a Congressional hearing on issues and matters 
pertaining to historically black colleges and universities. 
Since that hearing last December, I have occasion to read and 
re-read the comments about the nation's historically black 
colleges and universities made by Representative Augustus F. 
Hawkins on the eve of his retirement from the House of 
Representative*; . 

Congressman Hawkins stated that: 

"A properly structured, reauthorized Higher Education Act 
will play a major role in expanding the growth and 
ability of these institutions to sustain the fundamental 
principles of access, equality, and opportunity in the 
higher education community.* 4 

As we prepare for a different America and a different world, 
we must increasingly view institutions like NCCU, Shaw, 
Bennett, and Elisabeth City State as special and under 
utilised sources for the critical human capital that t? 
nation will need in growing numbers in caning years. 
America's minority subgroups will be the 21st century's 
mainstream, and institutions like the one I represent are 
today the institutions preferred by African-American 
students, preferred because of the educational opportunities 
that have characterised these institutions over the years. 
This past August, the College Board issued a report which 
identified the schools to which black high school graduates 
directed their SAT scores; ten of the top fifteen, and the 
first six on the list were historically black colleges and 
universities. We were pleased that North Carolina Central 
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University was the nation's ninth most popular choice among 
African American students* 

If our nation is to maintain and indeed improve on its 
competitive posture in a highly global arena in the remaining 
years of the 1990s, it is critical that institutions like 
RCCU, NC A & T, Clark Atlanta, Florida ASM and several 
other comprehensive riBCUs carefully move their institutions 
more fully into the mainstream of academic scholarship, 
scientific research, and graduate education at the highest 
degree level- As a nation, we can ill afford not to broaden 
the role and capacity of selected HBCUs. 

In the few minutes remaining, I hope that you would permit me 
to outline a few aspects of that properly structured 
reauthorized Higher Education Act that will facilitate this 
role I view for NCCU and selected other majority black 
institutions in coming years. 

As you are aware, Title III of the Act has teen the lifeboat 
that has sustained and kept academically vibrant most of the 
historically black colleges and universities in this nation. 
I urge you to support a change in Title III, Part B that 
would increase the floor on individual institutional grarts 
from the current level of $350,000 to $500,000. While sucl* a 
change would likely have no impact on my institution, it 
would help equalise funding for smaller institutions that 
participate in this aspect of the program. 

Additionally, I seek your support for the addition of 
specific language in Title III, Part B, Section 326 that 
would add five institutions that are critical for the 
continued training of black lawyers and professionals in 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical sciences. The specific 
institution* proposed for addition are Florida A & M 
University {Pharmacy), North Carolina Central University 
(Law), Southern University {Law) , Texas Southern University 
{Law and/or Pharmacy), and Xavier University (Pharmacy). 
Support for this proposition would certainly provide some of 
the support needed to build the infrastructure for the 
expanded role for selected HBCUs. I am pleased to note that 
there is consensus in the higher education community 
regarding this proposition- 

While there are many inf rastruture building strategies that 
may be employed and could be discussed this morning, I would 
lite to conclude by focusing on libraries and information 
technology. Under Title II of the Act, I urge your s-uppoit 
for a vigorous program to strengthen library and information 
science programs in Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities. 

Specifically, under Title II, Part E, Section 233 (a), it is 
recomsended that the Secretary of Education be authorized to 
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make grants to, and contract with, historically black 
institutions of higher education and library organizations or 
agencies that have nationally approved programs in library 
and information science to assist them in the education and 
training of African Americans and other ethnic minorities, 
particularly in areas of critical needs. These proposed 
grants or contracts would be used by these institutions, 
library organisations, or agencies to: (1) assist in covering 
the cost of courses of study or staff development (including 
short term or regular session institutes), (2) establish and 
maintain fellowships or traineeships with stipends (including 
allowances for travel, subsistence r and other expenses) for 
fellows who demonstrate need and who are working toward a 
graduate degree, and (3) to establish, develop, or expand 
programs of library and information science, including new 
techniques of information transfer and communication 
technology. At least 75% of grants made under this 
proposition should be for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining fellowships or traineeships. 

Many of the traditionally black colleges and universities are 
not participating effectively in state, regional, and 
national electronic networks because of the lack of adequate 
training in planning and the use of equipment and computer 
software that make this mode of resource sharing possible. 
Black colleges and universities have not been able to kee? 
pace with the rapid technical changes in library science 
because funding has not been provided for continuing 
education and improved training in library science - 

In past years, Title II, Part B training funds have made it 
possible to have a creditable number of black and other 
minority students in selected library schools- The two 
programs that have traditionally educated the largest number 
of black librarians are located at Clark Atlanta University 
and North Carolina Central University. The Title II, Part B 
fellowships have made a significant difference in the number 
of black students enrolled in these two schools. Statistical 
data from the School of Library and Information Sciences at 
North Carolina Central University are presented in TABLE I to 
demonstrate the impact that these fellowships have had on the 
enrollment of black students at the library school at this 
institution and the number of black graduates. The 
percentage of black students at the NCCU library school has 
dropped from 58% to 28% in 12 years. Similar enrollment 
trends have likely occurred at the library school at Clark 
Atlanta. 

It is library and information professionals who have the 
capacity to bring together the investigations of the 
physicist, the biologist, and the chemist. It is the 
information professional who will make possible the PhD 
program in engineering at North Carolina A & T or Florida A & 
N, or the Phd program in Biophysics at NCCU. 
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It is only with enhanced library resources and information 
management personnel will our historically black colleges and 
universities be able to assume a greater role in meeting our 
national manpower needs by providing the educational 
foundation for our future scientists, managers, and other 
skilled leaders. 

A few years ago, Dr. N. Joyce Payne, Director of the Office 
for the Advancement of Public Black Colleges stated: 

" what is sorely needed in the future is recognition of and 
attention to the unequal representation of black colleges 
a mong major research institutions, providers of graduate 
programs^ innovators of new technology is ^and^ producers 
of talent In progressive rieias o. science and 
technology. Tinking black colleges and universities and 
universities to tKe condition of economic lifeT 
domestically and Internationally , is not a moral issue, 
but an issue of vision, of rational economic sense , and 
of enTiqhtened"~3elf "interest ." 

I thank you. 



NC3TH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCES: NUMBER OF TITLE II-B FELLOWSHIPS; 
PERCENTAGE OF BLACK ENROLLMENT; NUMBER OF BLACK GRADUATES 



TABLE I. 



Year 



Number of 
fellowships 



Percent of black Number of black 
student enrollment MLS graduates 



1978 
'979 
.480 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 



5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 



58% 
55% 
49% 
49% 
45% 
48% 
51% 
49% 
37% 
31% 
28% 
28% 



23 
14 
7 
13 
22 
8 
8 
5 
9 
9 
8 
8 



Total 



22 



mean=40% 



134 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Richmond, for an 
outstanding statement 
Now we go to Bruce Howell. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE I. HOWELL. PRESIDENT, WAKE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Mr. Howell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman Price, for 
allowing me to he here with you today. I guess I should just start 
by saying amen to my predecessors and go from there. 

My own perspective today will come from community colleges, 
one of 58 in North Carolina. We have an interest that is on a day 
to day basis. We have reviewed the financial aid situations. 

Our average student is 31 years of age at our community college. 
My concern is over admissions registration and dealing with the 
frustrations of dwindling resources that are tying up voluminous 
paperwork increases. 

I am also concerned for our students who are served through 
Title IV, our full-time students who are served by Title IV, and re- 
sponsibility for administering these programs, 

We must place fewer obstacles in the path of both groups, mean- 
ing administrators who are supposed to be working through and 
seeing that these things are managed, and also students who are 
faced with a cumulative increase in paperwork. 

First, consider the strains placed on the students served through 
Title IV. At a time when college costs are increasing, many of 
these students are being forced to borrow money to remain in col- 
lege. 

In 19"/ 5, 76 percent of all Federal aid was in the form of gifts, 
including grants. By 1988, the share of Federal grants had dropped 
to 30 percent. At the same time, we have seen our purchasing 
power with the Pell grants diminish significantly. 

The average cost of going to school in a two year community col- 
lege has risen $335 a year while the Pell grant awards have only 
increased by $62. College costs have increased much faster than 
Pell grants. 

In short, we need the Pell grants maximum to be increased so 
that low income students do not have to shortchange their future 
by borrowing additional funds to pay even higher tuition rates. 

We already know that our community college students will pay 
higher tuition prices this fall. Right now we are just waiting for 
the General Assembly to decide whether it will be 25 percent or 40 
percent, and at this tune it is probably 40 percent. 

Increasing the Pell grant maximum would also, no doubt, result 
in a critical drop in defaults. This is a problem which affects many 
colleges, perhaps Wake Tech to a lesser extent. 

We have one of the lowest default rates in the community college 
system, with a 2,1 percent default rate. That is smaller than many 
other institutions. 

Institutions with irresponsibly high default rates do not deserve 
to continue to receive these resources. However, we need to hold 
our students responsible and hold the institutions responsible. To 
balance the scales, I suggest that Congress recognize Wake Tech 
and other institutions that have a low rate of default as responsible 
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by eliminating the accountability process burdens of being ap- 
proved for funding. 

Again, we need fewer obstacles in our financial aid process, and 
mounting paperwork is one of the greater hurdles. The paperwork 
burden on our financial aid office must be reduced and simplified. 
Currently, the financial aid office must obtain from each student a 
number of certifications that have little to do with student's mone- 
tary needs, 

The amount of paperwork involved with these certifications is 
enormous, and more and more we see the responsibilities of the fi- 
nancial aid office moving toward handling paperwork and away 
from evaluating the real needs of students as to what they are 
seeking from an educational institution. 

Both the financial aid office and the students view the applica- 
tion process as unnecessarily complicated as well. The application 
form used by students seeking Title IV monies should be stream- 
lined and simplified. For example, students find dependency status 
requirements extremely confusing and as a result, they usually 
have to request assistance in completing a very complicated form. 

The Student Right to Know and Campus Security Act, to become 
effective July 1, also places a tremendous burden on community 
colleges. As an example, how do you follow up on a student who 
simply disappears? He cannot be tracked because he leaves no ad- 
dress. The Right to Know provision requires that he be counted 
negatively in the employment statistics. Another example is the 
student who says I am studying computer science. He drops out 
and he does not do the work in the computer field. 

This student is also counted as a negative statistic and must be 
counted as unemployed Additionally, where are we to obtain the 
funds to complete and publish these kinds of statistics? With the 
budget cuts, we are having to absorb along with the increased 
demand for our services, we have already surpassed the stretched 
limits. 

Campus security requirements should be significantly modified 
for community college purposes. Community Colleges do not have 
residence halls, and our cnmeon-campus rates are negligible. The 
procedures for maintaining and publishing such statistics will 
create another financial hardship for our colleges. 

I should also call attention to a potential obstacle that would 
have a tremendously negative effect on this college, and that is the 
move to convert from credit hours to clock hours. Should clock 
hours become a basis for awarding financial aid, a number of our 
programs such as our nursing program, would probably be disquali- 
fied in that our students would not have enough clock hours to be 
converted from credit hours to clock hours, and therefore be dis- 
qualified from financial aid. I don't think we want to see that 
occur, 

I further recommend that the Ability-to-Benefit Rule should not 
affect collegiate institutions such as ours. Wake Tech, as a practice, 
admits students who have high school diplomas or a GED. We feel 
that the committee might use this educational standard as a mini- 
mum Qualification for aid in compliance with the Ability-to-Benefit 
Rule, in any event, minimum standards should be specifically 
spelled out if the Ability-to-Benefit Rule is to be imposed. 
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In addition, I endorse Chairman Ford's idea of funneling the Na- 
tional Direct Student Loan program's revolving fund into the Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grants Program. Such a meas- 
ure would increase funds for grants— again lessening the need for 
students to go heavily into debt just to stay in school. 

I also suggest that funding be provided for child care for disad- 
vantaged college students. Child care assistance was authorized 
under Subpart 8, Section 420(b) but was never funded. 

Such funding would allow any person to obtain education they 
need in order to escape a life of poverty which carries over from 
generation to generation. 

Finally, to recognize the unique role that community colleges 
play in our Nation, I strongly suggest that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion create an Assistant Secretary for Community Colleges. It is es- 
sential to have someone in the secretary's office who understands 
the position of the community colleges in the educational scheme. 

We live in an era of many challenges. Every day Wake Technical 
Community College experiences the stress and strains of reduced 
funding compounded by the ever increasing demand for services. 

During the 1980's, the Federal share of available financial aid to 
colleges nationwide decreased from 83 to 75 percent, while institu- 
tional aid grew from 12 to 19 percent of the total, with State aid 
increasing from five to six percent. At Wake Tech, our matching 
college share fund increased in the last three years from 15 to 26 
percent. 

If our college is going to continue to assist low income, minorities 
and others, to achieve their potential and enjoy the fruits of this 
Nation, we must afford them the opportunity. 

In order to do this, we must make education more accessible. As 
we now see, the States are cutting back, the local areas are cutting 
back. We therefore need a larger Federal role in helping the stu- 
dents stay in school and get an education. 

Thank you very much. 

{The prepared statement of Bruce L Howell follows:] 
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Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for giving me this 
opportunity to share my perspective on the Higher Education Act 
reauthorization. My comments represent a viewpoint from the 
local community college level, where we work day to day with 
students seeking financial aid. Our challenge is to accomplish 
our educational mission while dealing with the frustrations of 
dwindling resources and voluminous paperwork. 

My concern is for the 385 Wake Tech students served through 
Title IV and for the people responsible for administering these 
programs. We must place fewer obstacles in the paths of both 
these groups. Students need better access to grant monies and a 
simplified process for obtaining financial aid. Administrators 
need less paperwork and more time to focus on their basic 
mission . 

First, consider the strains placed on students served 
through Title IV, At a time when college costs are increasing, 
many of these students are being FORCED to borrow money in order 
to remain in college. In 1975, 76 percent of all federal aid was 
in the form of gifts, including grants, scholarships and other 
educational benefits. Twenty-one (215 percent of ail federal aid 
was in the form of loans. By 1988, the share of federal gift aid 
had dropped to 30 percent; and the loan share of the total had 
increased from 21 to 66 percent. 

We also have seen the purchasing power provided by the Pell 
Grant diminish significantly. Between 1975-76 and 1988-89, the 
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average annual increase in the maximum Pell Grant was $62, 
compared to an average annual increase in the cost of attending a 
public two-year college of $335. As you can see, Pell Grant 
maximum awards have increased much more slowly than have college 
attendance costs. 

In short f *e need the Pell Grant maximum to be increased so 
that low-income students do not have to shortchange their futures 
by borrowing additional funds to pay ever-higher tuition rates. 
We already knew that our community college students will pay 
higher tuition rates this fail- We are waiting for the North 
Carolina legislature to tell us the extent of the tuition 
increase now {estimated at a 40 percent increase) . 

Increasing the Pell Grant maximum would also, no doubt, 
result in a decrease in loan defaults — a problem wnich affects 
Wake Technical Community College, however, less than many other 
institutions, I might emphasize, wake Tech's most current 
default rate was 2.1 percent for Title IV loans, a rather sma! 1 
percenta^ : compared with other institutions. 

Institutions with irresponsibly high default rates do drain 
our nation's resources, and they and their students should be 
held accountable. To balance the scales, I suggest that Congress 
recognize Wake Tech and other institutions that have a low rate 
of default as responsible institutions by eliminating the 
excessive accountability burdens imposed upon thero. 
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Again, we need fewer obstacles in our financial aid process r 
and mounting paperwork is one of the greatest hurdles. The 
paperwork burden on our financial aid office MUST toe reduced and 
simplif ied. Currently, the financial aid office must obtain from 
each student a number of Certifications that have little to do 
with the student's monetary needs- The amount of paperwork 
"involved with these certifications is enormous, and more and more 
we see the responsibilities of the financial aid office moving 
toward handling paperwork and away from evaluating the real needs 
of students as they seek an education. 

Both the financial aid office and the students view the 
application process as unnecessarily complicated, as well. The 
application form used by students seeking Title IV monies should 
be streamlined and simplified. For example, students find 
dependency status requirements extremely confusing, and, as a 
result, they usually have to request assistance in completing the 
form. 

The Student Right-to-Know and Campus Security Act--to become 
effective July 1 — also places a tremendous burden on community 
colleges. As an example: How do you follow up a student who 
simply disappears? He cannot be tracked because he leaves no 
address. The Right-to-Know provision requires that he be counted 
negatively in the employment statistics anyway. Another example 
is the student who, say, studies computer programming. He drops 
out, and he does not become employed in tne computer field. This 
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student, too, becomes a negative statistic because he must be 
listed as "unemployed* for reporting purposes . Additionally, 
where are we to obtain the funds to compile and publish these 
kinds of statistics? With the budget cuts we are having to 
absorb along with the increases demand for our services, we have 
already surpassed the stretchable limits. 

Campus Security requirements should be significantly 
modified for community college purposes* Community colleges do 
not have residence halls, and our crime-on-campus rates are 
negligible. The procedures for maintaining and publishing such 
statistics will create financial hardships for our college. 

I would call your attention, also, to a potential obstacle 
that would have a tremendously negative effect on this college: 
the move to convert all credit hours to clock hours. Should 
clock hours become a basis for awarding financial aid, some of 
our programs — while of high quality and approved by our national 
accrediting agency — would fall slightly short of the proposed 
clock-hour standard. Students in these programs thus would be 
hurt because r.hey would not qualify for such financial aid. 

I further recommend that the Aoility-to-Benef it Rule not 
affect collegiate institutions such as ours, wake Tech as a 
practice admits students who have a high school diploma or GED. 
we feel that the Committee might use this educational standard as 
a minimum qualification for aid in compliance with the Ability* 
to-Benefit Rule, In any event, minimum standards should be 
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specifically spelled out if the Ability-to-Benef it Rule is to be 
imposed. 

In addition, I endorse Chairman Ford's idea of funneling the 
National Direct Student Loan program's revolving funds into the 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants program. Such a 
measure would generate increased funds for grants — again 
lessening the need for students to go heavily into debt just to 
stay in school. 

I also suggest that funding be provided for child care for 
disadvantaged college students. Child care assistance was 
authorized under Subpart 8, section 420B but was never funded. 
Such funding would allow many persons to obtain the education 
they need in order *o escape a life of poverty which carries ever 
from generation to generation. 

Finally, to recognize the unique role that community 
colleges play throughout our nation, I strongly suggest that the 
U.S. Office of Education create an assistant secretary for 
community colleges. It is essential to have someone in the 
Secretary's office who understands the position of community 
colleges in the educational scheme. 

We live in an era of many challenges. Every day Wake 
Technical Community College experiences the stresses and strains 
of reduced funding compounded by an ever-growing demand for our 
services. During the 198Qt, the federal share of available 
financial aid to colleges nationwide decreased from 83 to lb 
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percent, while institutional aid grew from 12 to 19 percent of 
the total, with state aid increasing from 5 to 6 percent. At 
wake Tech, our matching share for College Work Study and SEOG 
increased in the last three years from 15 to 25 percent. 

If our college is going to continue to assist low-income 
persons {minority and otherwise) achieve their potential and 
enjoy the fruits of this nation, we roust afford then the 
opportunity. In order to do this, we must make education more 
accessible. As we now see, the states are not able to proviae 
these needs. We therefore roust look to the federal government to 
provide these students an opportunity. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Howell. Let me just mention, 
or perhaps even to emphasize, the comments made about comple- 
tion rate studies that Mr. Howell alluded to, that July 1 date that 
is contemplated for completion of those studies is July 1, 1993, and 
not this coming year. 

In the meantime, the Department of Education is supposed to do 
a study on whether or not all of this work is even feasible. That 
study is due August 1st, and frankly, will take time, 1 suppose, for 
those findings to be reflected in this reauthorization. 

Now we have Mr. Hunt. 

STATEMENT OF DOUGLASS HUNT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, Con- 

gressman Price, Congressman Valentine, let me say just two things 
efore I read the transcript statement. 

On behalf of higher education, Chancellor Hardin wanted noth- 
ing more than to be here this morning, but as you know, he is on 
the board of trustees and must be there for his regular scheduled 
meeting. 

Secondly, I would like to say that the State of North Carolina is 
blessed with two men who are being here today, that they are in 
Congress and bring such a high order of commitment and talent to 
the work they do. 

All of you have my gratitude for this opportunity to talk with 

Sm briefly about issues involved in the reauthorization of our 
igher Education Act* I thank you also for including in your wit- 
ness list Eleanor Morris, the very able director of student financial 
aid in my institution, and Matthew Heyd, a Morehead scholar at 
Chapel Hill and president of our student body. I feel confident that 
their testimony will prove valuable to you. 

Because this afternoon Mrs. Morris will supply you with a point 
of view which I support concerning student financial assistance, I 
shall not be long or detain you this morning on those points, except 
to say: that I urge upon you the need to deal with the problems of 
simplifying the needs analysis, the aid application, and the compli- 
ance requirements of the application, ana the compliance require- 
ments of the law so that families and students are not deterred 
from going to college by the very system intended to help them; 
that I urge you to address the inversion of the Iran grant ratio in 
student aid that has turned the system upside down in the last 
decade; that I urge you to consider most carefully whether a 
system of loans directly made by the government and a dminis tered 
by these institutions of higher education, along with the lines re- 
cently outlined to you in testimony on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, would not 
more economically — in every sense — serve the national interest 
than the present system; and that I urge the influence of this com* 
mittee be exerted to restore the tax deductibility of interest on stu- 
dent loans and to remove the tax on scholarships so that young 
people who finish college and start their careers with the equiva- 
lent of a home mortgage hanging over them will begin their life's 
work on a fairer footing (H.R 394, the good work of our Congress- 
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man, David Price, in which Congressman Valentine and other 
Members of the North Carolina delegation have joined, is a fine ve- 
hicle to achieve these objectives). 

In the remaining time allotted to me, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to issues under this legislation bearing on the relation between 
postsecondary institutions and public elementary and secondary 
education. 

It is commonplace, I suppose, that the ultimate reaches of higher 
education depend upon an umbilical link to the beginnings of edu- 
cation. Universities know that the training of the most sophisticat- 
ed scholar or scientist begins when education begins* 

My university feels in its depths the necessity of a responsibility 
to the system of public elementary and secondary education. We 
are working with the public schools of North Carolina to the end 
that the beginnings of a student's education contributes as effec- 
tively as we all wish to that student's performance at the utmost 
levels of capability at the highest levels of sophisticated education 
and training. 

Two ideas for helping colleges and universities contribute to the 
effectiveness of the public schools are worth your close attention. 

First, the idea of establishing in each congressional district at 
least one nrw model school to help in the restructuring of the 
public schools is a notion that appeals to me. Indeed, the dean of 
our school of education tells me that our university has been hard 
at work to create just such a school. 

Second, I ask that you consider giving strong Federal support to 
assist in what has been called "School Grant Universities/* Bor- 
rowing a phrase from that admirable education icon, the land 
grant college, the idea would be to establish in each State at least 
one "School Grant University" with a minion not unlike that of a 
land grant university. In an analog to land grant support of county 
agriculture agents, such a school grant university would be charged 
with helping to raise the level, performance and effectiveness of 
local schools* For a decade, many institutions of higher education 
have been at work in partnership with the public schools to 
strengthen public education and the programs that prepare teach- 
ers and educational leaders. 

My university has been in the thick of this activity. The Ameri- 
can Council of Education, the American Federation of Teachers, 
the National Education Association, the Business Roundtable, and 
the National Governor's Association have all strongly supported 
this linkage of the universities and the public schools. Now more 
than Federal blessing is needed Federal support for a strong pro- 
gram is needed. As the Morrill Act, through the creation of the 
land grant colleges, provided a way to stimulate learning in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts and train a whole sector of our citi- 
zenry at the college level, so a school grant university program, 
supporting and utilizing higher educational facilities already in 
being, could enhance national investment in an educated citizenry 
everywhere in the Nation. 
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Finally, I should like to add my general support for the position 
taken on the many other issues in this massive piece of legislation 
by the American Council on Education and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges: together they 
do the hard work of achieving consensus and speaking effectively 
for the needs of higher education in serving the public interest. 

Thank you. 

{The prepared statement of Chancellor Hardin follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman , Members of the Subcommittee, Congressman 
Price, and Congressman Valentine; 

All of you have my gratitude for this opportunity 
to talk with you briefly about issues involved in the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. I thank you 
also for including in your witness list Eleanor Morris, the 
very able Director of Student Financial Aid in my 
institution and Matthew Heyd, a Morehead Scholar at Chapel 
Hill and President of our Student Body. I feel confident 
that their testimony will prove valuable to you. 

Because this afternoon Mrs, Morris will supply you 
a point of view which I support concerning student financial 
assistance, I shall not long detain you this morning on 
those points — except to say: 

— that I urge upon you the need to deal with the 

problems of simplifying the needs analysis, the aid 
application, and the compliance requirements of the 
law so that families and students are not deterred 
fros going to college by the very system intended to 
help them; 

--that I urge you to address the inversion of the loan- 
grant ratio in student aid that has turned the system 
upside down in the last decade; 

— that I urge you to consider most carefully whether a 
system of loans directly made by the government and 
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administered by institutions of higher education, 
along the lines recently outlined to you in testimony 
on behalf of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, would not more 
economically — in every sense — serve the national 
interest than the present system; and, 
— that I urge that the influence of this committee be 
exerted to restore the tax deductibility of interest 
on student loans and to remove the tax on 
scholarships so that young people who finish 
college and start their careers with the equivalent 
of a home mortgage hanging over them will begin their 
life's work on a fairer footing (H.R. 394, the good 
work of our Congressman, David Price, in which 
Congressman Valentine and other members of the North 
Carolina delegation have joined, is a fine vehicle to 
achieve those objectives) - 

In the remaining time allotted me, I should like 
to draw attention to issues under this legislation bearing 
on the relation between postsecondary institutions ana 
public elementary and secondary education. 

It is a commonplace, I suppose, that the ultimate 
reaches of higher education depend upon an umbilical 3 ink to 
the beginnings of education. Universities know that the 
training of the most sophisticated scholar or scientist 
begins when education begins. My university feels in its 
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depths the necwsity of a responsibility to the system of 
public elementary and secondary education. We are working 
with the public schools of North Carolina to the end that 
the beginnings of a student's education contribute as 
affectively as we all wish to that student's performance at 
the utmost level., of capability at the highest levels of 
sophisticated education and training. 

Two ideas for helping colleges and universities 
contribute to the effectiveness of the public schools are 
worth your close attention. First, the idea of establisning 
in each congressional district at least one new model school 
to help in the development and restructuring of the public 
schools is a notion that appeals to me. Indeed, the Dean of 
our School of Education tells me that our University has 
been hard at work to create just such a school. 

Second, I ask that you consider giving strong 
federal support to a system of what has been called 
"School Grant Universities". Borrowing a phrase from that 
admirable educational icon, the land grant college, the idea 
would be to establish in each state at least one "School 
Grant university", with a mission not unlike that of a land 
grant university. In an analog to land grant support of 
county agriculture agents, such a school grant universit, 
would be charged with helping to raise the level, 
performance, and effectiveness of local schools. For a 
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decade many institutions of higher education have been at 
work In partnership with the pr schools to strengthen 
public education anff the progioos that prepare teachers and 
educational leaders. Ky university has been in the thick of 
this activity. The American Council on Education, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Education 
Association, the Business Roundtable, and the National 
Governors Association have all strongly supported this 
linkage of the universities and the public schools. Now 
mora than Federal blessing is needed: Federal support for a 
strong program is needed. As the Morrill Act, through the 
creation of the land grant colleges, provided a way to 
stimulate learning in agriculture and the mechanic arts and 
train a whole sector of our citizenry at the college level, 
so a school grant university program, supporting and 
utilizing higher educational facilities already in being, 
could enhance national investment in an educated citizenry 
everywhere in the nation. 

Finally, I should like to add my general support 
for the positions taken on the many other issues in this 
massive piece of legislation by the American Council on 
Education and the National Association of state* Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges: together they do the hard work of 
achieving consensus and speaking effectively for the needs 
of higher education in serving the public interest* 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hunt, for speak- 
ing on behalf of Chancellor Hardin. „ , . . 

Just by way of observation, virtually all of you touched pn 
commo n dreams of form simplification for purposes of access. An 
enormously important question, and I just want to assure you that 
those are concerns that echo literally across this country. 

1 am particularly appreciative of the comment from Chancellor 
Hardin about the importance of that link in terms of teacher prep- 
aration, which is in my view one of the critical factors that exists 
in the set of goals that the governors and President have offered 
for this decade. . 

We are losing that cadre of leadership and great educators that 
are leaving faster than we are able to replace them at this point, 
unless we make critical reforms in that 

Let me turn to Congressman Price for additional questions. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. As Mr. Sawyer indicated all of you 
touched on the grant and loan pictures and the changes in that 
oyer the last decade and the impact it is having on your institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Richmond, you especially feel that for disadvantaged stu- 
dents, changing aid from grants to loans, has been jsarticutarly det> 
rimental. Governor Scott, of course, indicated that he felt that it 
would be desirable to move toward greater use of grants and work 
study programs in the early years of education, and switching more 
to loans in later years. . , , , , , . 

I wondered if you could elaborate and maybe help us understand 
a bit more the hardships this has imposed and how you think we 
might re-deploy what admittedly has been the scarce resources in 
this area. _ . . 

Mr. Richmond. Let me first of all say that the prospect of being 
involved tends to influence a student's selections of majors for 
course of study. I think that aspect has certainly had a negative 
impact on the preparation of teachers. , 

Mr. Price. Yes, and can you elaborate exactly what form that in- 
fluence might take? What kind of choices? 

Mr. Richmond. I think it is the young person coming into college 
and looking at the prospects of employment after college, and the 
kind of debt that they would leave after college, that would tend 
to— I am a business professor by training, so they would tend to 
gravitate towards an area that would probably provide them with a 
more lucrative salary, thus depriving us of some talent that may 
otherwise go into teaching. ... , 

Granted, a ♦^»m*<« g salary may not ever catch up with the sala- 
ries of an accountant, but when you add the prospect of coming out 
of even a public institution like ours, several thousand dollars in 
debt, that would tend to, I think that would be a very lucrative en- 

Mr. Price. So you think that our problem with teacher recruit- 
ment is the kind of financial considerations that these students 
have to entertain, given this debt load. 

Mr. Richmond. Exactly. And I think that you could go on and 
talk about graduate education. I think it is highly unlikely for a 
student coming out of undergraduate school with a $14,000, $16,000 
or 120,000 debt, that you could contemplate further education, and 
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that has a negative impact on the prospects of college teachers and 
economics teachers. 

Mr* Prick. Rather, you seem to be suggesting that not only do we 
need a more generous amount of grants, but also we ought to dis- 
tribute these funds somewhat differently, concentrating : the 
early years on grants and work study. Can you elaborate on that? 

Mr, Howell. Well, I speak from the economic standpoint and the 
mix jf our student populations, probably a record from that, of the 
postsecondary education, and one thing about the things that we 
attempt to do, first off, is to encourage the enrollment and partici- 
pation in the postsecondary education process- A lot of people 
attend a four year institution because the costs are lower, but nev- 
ertheless, the cost may be even in our systrtn, greater than we can 
afford. 

Though not necessarily the tuition. We had a relatively low tui- 
tion rate in North Carolina junior colleges, which is less than other 
States in the Nation. The cost is not just tuition, it is the cost of 
the supplies and materials, books, particularly in the allied health 
professions. 

So to encourage that enrollment and initial participation is 
there, with confidence, and I can get it started, the Pell grant 
should be heavier later on. 

Again, our profile on students, the student is working full time 
and going to college part-time, and all of those financial issues, the 
emergence of child care, the emergence of transportation, in addi- 
tion to cost of supplies, material, etcetera, etcetera, uniforms for 
nurses and those lands of things, all of those exaceroate the abili- 
ties of the structure for students. 

To get them started in the process, we think that those events 
show the need to let the students in the first year have grants. 

Mr. Price. I think you raised a broader policy question, and Mr. 
Hunt touched on this earlier, and as you know, this is bsing widely 
discussed in administration circles and the higher education com- 
munity right now. That is the proposal that guaranteed student 
loans be replaced at least in part by direct loans* The administra- 
tive officials floated that earlier and apparently got a great deal of 
comment. 

What would be, in your view, the advantages and disadvantages 
of moving to that kind of system? 

Mr. Howell. 1 think the case is well laid out by the testimony 
before this subcommittee of June 12th, including questions and an- 
swers that have been raised as well as — and fairly reassuring an- 
swers on how they could work. 

If you remember student aid before 1972, you know that it was 
really done the other way for many, many years and was quite ef- 
fective. The problem is one which Mrs. Morris can expound on this 
afternoon, 

The problem the institutions state is that they are being held ac- 
countable for feeing bad loans. They don't know where they are. 
The kids are often very much confused by the number of sources of 
their financial aid and the number of persons they are accounting 
to that forms that fund. 

So it does serai to me that if the Federal Government can lower 
accounts, the comparative cost would probably be something in the 
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order of 11 cents on the dollar for direct government loans, and 25 
cents on the dollar for one administered through the banking 

system. _ , . . 

If we can diminish the overall cost of doing it, and economize m 
the sense of having fewer people dealing with it, and close at home 
watch over the student who has the loan on campus, it seems to me 
that the whole system of student aid wouid be greatly simplified in 
the fashion not unfamiliar until about 1972, and we can move 
things along and improve things a lot. 

Mr. Pric*. Dr. Howell, in your testimony, you go into some detail 
about this question about credit hours versus dock hours. 

Now, I will admit to you as a person who is not a Member of this 
subcommittee, I am not very well versed in the problems that you 
are talking about, but it sounds like you place great stock in this 
and have some power fui arguments about it. 

Could you teJl us concretely how this might work in your case 
and why you ,,;<• vary of this kind of change? 

Mr. Howei- Well, currently a student who takes 12 credit hours 
is considered a full-time student. You can take 12 credit hours and 
not be rated in clock hours to qualify as a full-time student under 
the new proposed regulations. 

Therefore, you would have a good opportunity to disqualify a 
number of people who really need it, and are full-time students, 
that are caught not either in lab or not in lecture, but as many 
hours as some bureaucratic apparatus would say you have got to be 
in class to be considered a full-time student, and so it is, the chang- 
ing of the system from credit hours to clock hours. 

Mr. Price. But there have been some problems though, that led 
to that proposal. Can you tell us what those problems might be and 
how they might be dealt with, short of cancelled changes at admin- 
istrations like yours? 

Mr. Howell. I think the problems may have come up in prepara- 
tory schools, but I am not exactly sure, but I believe that is the 
origin of it But it is going to have an impact negatively on us. 

Mr. Price. Particularly an impact on technical schools and com- 
munity colleges. 

Mr. Howell. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Why is that? 

Mr. Howell. Because if you were a full-time student and you are 
not taking enough clock hours, then you do not qualify for a loan 
even though you need one to stay in school. 

You heard Governor Scott mention that most of our students are 
working. Only approximately one-quarter of my student body 
comes, in traditional ways, right out of high school basics. 

Seventy-five percent are people who have either been displaced 
from their jobs, people who are seeing that if I don't get additional 
education, I am going to be displaced from my job. 

The current devised campaign may be taking 12 credit hours 
which qualifies them for assistance. We are talking about single 
parents also in schools, whereas now if we turn to clock hours, we 
are going to disqualify many of the people we are trying to keep in 
school to get back in the need of a job market or upgrade so they 
can retain their jobs. 
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I know this is a very, very serious threat If we truly believe in 
keeping people off welfare, and X think this is an opportunity 
where people can currently come to college and continue to work 
and still receive some assistance, but because you are only taking 
12 hours, which qualifies you as a full-time student, you have then 
been disqualified from college funds. 

Mr. Price. I know we need to get our next panel on, but I do 
want to turn to one matter that Chancellor Monteith raised and I 
wonder if you could elaborate on it, Mr. Hunt. 

It has to do with the library assistance and the kind of use that 
Chapel Hill and N.C. State and Duke have made of this program. 

Can you elaborate on how that program works, in particular how 
this type of bill works for you in this area? 

Mr. Hunt. We provide reading in the sector of university life 
and tremendous budget cuts, necessitated by the members of the 
State of North Carolina. 

We are only one of thirty or thirty-two States I guess, in similar 
financial trouble this year, but let me say a word ur two right now 
about how the program works in its financing. 

I can sit at my desk and address the computer and find a 
number in the catalogue at the library at N.C. State or Duke or 
our own library, and then walk to the shelf, already having that 
reference in my hand before I go down there. 

The exchange of information therefore, which really reinforces 
8°me things, has been going on in these libraries for many, many 
years. The exchange of information is now possible quickly and 
electronically. 

We have service with Duke University since my time in school, a 
wry long tune ago, the 1940's. We have had sharing libraries with 
North Carolina State, which is easier since we are in the same 
State system, for many, many years as well. 

It was, in fact, a pooled resource of these three libraries that at- 
tracted the National Humanities Center to the Research Triangle 
over several other very strong candidates. 

It was accessible within a short distance, but now with electronic 
access, it is very quick. The support from the Federal Government 
in preserving the heritage of learning and scholarship and librar- 
ies, we are in the process, as you know, of seeing libraries deterio- 
rate because of the kind of paperwork we have been manufacturing 
for several decades. 

We have to find ways to attract from earlier data storage sys- 
tems so we don't lose information that has been stored under an- 
other system, another system we no longer manufacture. 

There is a whole series of related programs and Federal support 
for helping to find solutions to those problems so that we don't lose 
Uie heritage and knowledge of the human race which is reposed in 
libraries. It is really one of the most important things that we can 
do something about. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Sawyer. Let me just add a couple of additional things 
through observations. 

I particularly appreciate all you gentlemen have had to say. It 
does not take on any roles or vehicle for mediation and is really a 
waste of an awful lot of money and time. I couldn't add more to 
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what you have proposed, and what Mr. Hunt said about the impor- 
tance of libraries. ... 

Just let me mention one point that was particularly disturbing to 
me, and that is the number of library systems in small communi- 
ties across the country linked to our paper catalogues, and wind up 
costing everyone else enormous amounts of money in preserving 
systems, and cataloguing that is less helpful and vastly more ex- 
pensive. . , . 

Mr. Hunt. You realize, of course, that we already have a very 
large library on paver. We still have some of our catalogues and we 
haven't had the money to enter them into the computer system, 
and until we can make that transfer, we can't throw out the paper. 

Chairman Sawyer. That is the pivotal role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in particular, leadership in helping tins Nation from 
the largest assist an ce to the smallest community, that we make it 
through this very difficuH and critical transition. 

When you have a direct lead to the Perkins loans, which have 
extremely low default rates and are extremely efficient in an ex- 
traordinary way, I have to tell you though that there are a lot of 
people who are terribly afraid when you start to talk about a Fed- 
eralized loan system and that debate remains very much open 
through the course of discouraging consideration. 

In talking about that loan, set of loans, and a mix between 
grants and loans, let me ask each of you to comment on an idea 
that our chairman has suggested, and that is that we front load 
grants to students early in their first couple of years of postsecond- 
ary education in an attempt to make sure that those who are going 
to stay have a basis on which to base that knowledge and that the 
losses are no greater as a product of front loading you reduce as a 
consequence, the default rate on those who then for their subse- 
quent education are willing to invest in their own futures through 
loans rather than taking that risk up front. 

Could you comment on that, David, as an idea that has generat- 
ed comments of strong character on both sides, as you can imagine. 
It seems on its face to define the basis of logic and yet there is a 
kind of logic too, that goes right along with the notion of loan/ 
granting versions and trying to reduce the default rates without 
losing any more money. Do any of you agree? 

Mr. Richmond. Well, let me respectfully disagree with the chair- 
man. I still see a major problem for these students for wherever a 
loan would be a part of financing plan, I still think that that very 
poor student would be deterred from certain professional areas, 
particularly teaching. 

And this is because he would still have the prospect of maybe 
less debt, but there is still debt in your future with the front-load- 
ing proposition. Perhaps in certain disciplines, it may be appropri- 
ate, perhaps at certain socioeconomic levels, it may be. 

Chairman Sawyer. Other comments? 

Mr. Hunt. Mr. Howell advocated something very like that. 

Mr. Howell. I would just like to speak from the community col- 
lege level as a local institution. 1 think it is very, very stressful for 
your older adult students to come back in. 

If there is any way that we can take the stress level down and I 
think by reducing the stress level, this would tend to do it. Let's 
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get them off to a great start, and then, after a year or two, we 
would be concerned with how we proceed with this person. 

I think the key is to get them off to a successful start and not 
letting them also have the pt we of how am I going to pay this 
back along with my othei family obligations and things of this 
nature. 

So I think that if we can get people off to a very, very successful 
start, then we will make a dent 

Chairman Sawyer. Thank you all very much. I am grateful for 
your contributions this morning. 

Let me call our second panel this morning. It is comprised of Mr. 
John Henley, President of North Carolina Association of Independ- 
ent Colleges and Universities; Dr. John F. Burness, Senior Vice 
President, Public Affairs, Duke University; Dr. Prezell Robinson, 
President of Saint Augustine's College; Dr. Clauston Jenkins, Presi- 
dent of Saint Mary's College; Dr. Allen Page, Dean, Undergraduate 
Education of Meredith College; Dr. Talbert Shaw, President of 
Shaw University; Dr. James D. Hemby, Jr., President of Barton 
College. 

Welcome gentlemen. 

The same procedure applies. Let me urge you that in the interest 
of trying to sustain a fairly rigorous schedule that we have before 
us through the remainder of the morning, that while we are not 
keeping time, the closer you can keep to the allotted 5 minutes, the 
closer we will be able to maintain our schedule. 

Although I again want to emphasize that the full text of your 
comments will become a part of the record, you should feel free to 
summarise, expand upon or roam around your topic as you see fit. 

Thank you and I turn to our first witness, President Henley. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HENLEY, PRESIDENT, NORTH CAROLINA 
ASSOCIATION OP INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Mr. Henley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the invitation to 
speak today. We in North Carolina are very pleased to host your 
subcommittee and right now, our own David Price, and certainly 
Tim, who is here. We are sure glad to be working with your com- 
mittee. 

North Carolina has a higher education system that rivals any in 
the Nation. Our 87 private, non-profit, two year and four year col- 
leges with whom I work, the 58 community colleges, and 16 public 
universities provide an outstanding program to educate citizens of 
all ages and all interests. 

Enrolled in 1990 are more than 802,000 students for each three 
sections. The 87 independent colleges and universities in North 
Carolina include 33 4-year institutions and four 2-year institutions. 
There are six historically black institutions and five women's col- 
leges. Fourteen institutions offer graduate and/or professional pro- 
grams. In 1990, independent institutions awarded one-third of the 
bachelor's degrees, although they had enrolled one-quarter of the 
undergraduate college students in North Carolina. We also award- 
ed 47 percent of the medical degrees and 62 percent of the law de- 
grees. 
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Large numbers of these students enrolled received fi na n ci al as- 
sistance. Many students need more money than the cun ant fund 
provides. Others who need assistance are not eligible at all. 

A number of them are concerned in independent colleges and 
universities to make funds available to students, and available in 
ways that would leave students with a reasonable, manageable 
debt burden. 

Another major area of concern for us in North Carolina that is 
affected by the availability of financial aid is the college loan rate. 
Although the rate has been rising gradually over the past several 
years, an in-sta+e college loan rate of only 88.2 percent provides a 
serious challenge to our State. We cannot meet the challenge of in- 
creasing the number of students going to college unless we provide 
adequate financial assistance for our students. Our institutions are 
working very hard to increase the amount of money they can make 
available to the students. Institutions continually increase those 
dollars but the colleges and universities by themselves cannot meet 
the growing financial need of the students. 

I think our institution of research is getting, as far as financial 
aid, approximately 30 percent in the last 6 or 8 years. Yet, the time 
or the need for students is increasing, the following Federal pro- 
grams are not able to meet the needs they met 10 years ago. In 
1979-80 North Carolina's independent institutions received $19.4 
million in Pell grant funds, then called SEOG grants. In 1989-90, 
these institutions received $18.5 million— so you can see that 10 
years later, institutions received fewer actual dollars to be divided 
among more students. While three funds had decreased by almost 
$1 million, our tuition has been driven up almost two and one-half 
times the amount it was 10 years ago. There had been some in- 
creases in the SEOG program, and those have been much appreci- 
ated, but they have not been adequate to keep up with the rising 
cost or to make up for the losses of the Bell grants. We are very 
glad to hear that the House Appropriations Committee recently in- 
cluded an increase in the SEOG program of $50 million. This will 
certainly help. 

The costs to attend independent colleges and universities in 
North Carolina are approximately 25 percent less than the nation- 
al average. So, although our costs are very reasonable by compari- 
son, the amount of assistance to students in percentage of tuition 
covered and the relative income of those eligible for Title IV funds 
has changed dramatically. 

There are not enough funds to help all of the students who have 
financial need, When we target monies to those with the greatest 
need, we risk reducing or even cutting out completely those strug- 
gling on a very moderate income. These are students who would 
have received funds 10 years ago but cannot under the current lim- 
ited funds and restrictions. The so-called middle income students 
attending a college are caught in what we call a catch-22 situation. 
They do not meet the eligibility requirements for grants, but do 
meet the ruin for subsidized loans* unfortunately, these students 
have generally lost eligibility even for the Stafford Loan program. 
Students need access to funds at an entrance level that wul not be 
impossible tor them to repay. 
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Although the area of saving for education does not fall under the 
purview of this hearing, it is an area of concern to all of us in 
higher education. We need to encourage parents to save money for 
their children's education. That is not an easy proposition when 
there is so much demand on heme incomes, We need to provide 
IRA types of funds for education, and the interest on loans used for 
education ought to be tax deductible. We provided that deduction 
for the purchase of homes but not for the purchase of education, a 
product that will provide better educated, higher paid, and thus 
higher tax-paying citizenry. Such a distinction is simply not logical. 

We are gratefol for the support Congressman Price's bill, H.R 
394, provides, This bill would reinstate the tax exempt status for 
scholarships and fellowships and can make a big difference in a 
student's ability to attend college* We need your help and leader- 
ship in making these changes. 

Independent institutions do not have the benefit of the kind u 
State subsidy that the public institutions have. Our institutions are 
tuition driven. They have to have enough funds to support their op- 
erations. Thirty-one of our 37 institutions have a balance under $18 
million or less. More than one-half have a balance under $10 mil- 
lion. Each is trying to build endowment to support institutional 
and financial assistance, maintain and update older facilities, and 
pay for the new programs and new technology required for comput- 
er hardware and software, science and other types of equipment, 
and for the automation of libraries and other administrative func- 
tions, Of course, institutions are also trying to address capital im- 
provements that are necessary. In spite of these finances, independ- 
ent institutions are doing their best to hold down their costs while 
providing a quality higher education in a small campus setting. 

Our institutions still need the resources of the Higher Education 
Act to help make attending college a reality for the poor, moderate 
and middle income families. 

We need, as I mentioned earlier, increased availability of Pell 
grants and loans. The maximum amount of the Pell grant needs to 
be increased to make it tuition-sensitive* 

We need a reasonable balance of grants and loans to provide 
more funds for SEOG, Perkins Loans and Work Study. 

We need to increase the limits on Perkins, Stafford, and PLUS 
loans so that students who need those can approximate their need 
more closely. 

We need to establish creative loan payback options such as Iran 
forgiveness for community service and related jobs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we need to keep in mind that seeking 
simplicity in the aid process is laudable, seeking equity in this 
process is imperative. We need to realize that we may not be able 
to have both* 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to speak today. 
[The prepared statement of John Henley follows;] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the invitation to speak today. We in North Carolina are very 
pleased to host your committee and are proud to have our own David Prioe and Tim 
Valentine working with your committee for this hearing. 

North Carolina has a higher education system that rivals any in the nation. Our 37 private 
non-profit two- and four year colleges with whom 1 work, the 58 community colleges, and 
the 16 public universities provide outstanding programs to educate eiuiens of all ages and 
interests. Enrollment for 1990-91 was more than 302.000 in trwse three sectors. 

The 37 independent colleges and universities in North Carolina include 33 four-year 
institutions and four two year institutions. There are six historically black institutions and 
five women's colleges. Fourteen institutions offer graduate and/or professional programs. 
In 1990, independent institutions awarded one-third of the bachelors' degrees although they 
enrolled one quarter of the undergraduate college students in North Carolina. We also 
awarded 47% of the medical degrees and 62% of the law degrees. 

Large numbers of those students enrolled receive financial assistance. Many students need 
more money than current funds provide. Others who need assistance are not eligible at all, 
yet cannot see any way to pay the price of education. Our number one concern at 
independent colleges and universities is that funds be available lo students, and available in 
ways that will leave students with a reasonable, manageable debt burden. 

Another major area of concern for us in North Carolina that is affected by the availability of 
financial aid is the college-going rate. Although that rate has been rising gradually over the 
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past several ye an in-siate coWcge^gwng rate of only 38.2% provides a senous challenge 
to our state. We csnnot meet the challenge of increasing the number of students going to 
college unless we can provide adequate financial assistance for our students. Our institutions 
are working very hard to increase the amount of money they can mate available to students. 
Institutions continue to increase those dollars, hut the colleges and universities by themselves 
cannot meet the growing financial need of students. 

Yet, al a time when the need of students is increasing, the funds from federal programs are 
not able to mm needs they met ten yean ago. During 1979-80, North Carolina's 
independent institutions received $19*4 million in Pell Grant funds, then called the BEOG 
grants. In 1989-1990, these institutions received $18.5 million — so you see that ten years 
later, institutions received fewer actual dollars to be divided among more students. While 
those funds have decreased by almost Si million, our tuition has been driven up almost 2Vb 
times the amount it was ten years ago. There have been some increases in the SEOO 
program, and those have been much appreciated. But they have not been adequate to keep 
up with rising costs or to make up far the losses in Pell Grants. We were very glad to hear 
that the House Appropriations Committee recently approved an increase in the SEOG 
program of $30 million. That will certainly help. 

The costs to attend independent colleges and universities in North Carolina are about 25% 
less than the national average. So. although our costs are very reasonable by comparison, 
the amount of assistance to students, the percentage of tuition coveted, and the relative 
income of those eligible for title IV funds have changed dramatically. There are not enough 
ftmds to help an the students who have financial need. When we target money to those with 
the greatest need, we risk reducing or even cutting out completely those struggling on very 
moderate incomes. These are students who would have received funds 10 years ago but 
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cannot under current limited funds and i .sincuons. 

The so-called - middle income" students attending our colleges are caught in a Catch 22 
Situation. They do not meet the eligibility requirements for grant* but do need reasonable 
subsidized loans. Unfortunately, these students have generally lost eligibility even for the 
Stafford loan program. Students need access Id fisnds at an interest level that will not be 
impossible for them to repay. Not do we want to drive these students into seeking the 
highest paying jobs available simply so they can pay bade their loans at the expense of their 
considering more public service-related or non-profit aid probably lower paying types of 
positions. 

Although the area of saving for education does not M under the purview of this hearing, it 
is an area of concern to all of us in higher education. We need to encourage parents to save 
money for their children's education. That is not an easy proposition when that are so 
many demands on incomes. We need to provide IRA types of funds for education, and the 
interest on Joans used for education ought to be tax deductible. We provide thai deduction 
for the purchase of homes but not for the purchase of education, a product that will provide a 
better educated, higher paid, and thus higher tax-paying citizenry. Such a distinction simply 
is not logical. 

We are grateful for and fully support Congressman Price's bill HR 394. This bill would 
reinstate the tax exempt status for scholarships and fellowships and could make a big 
difference in a student's ability to attend college. We need your help and your leadership to 
make these changes. 

Independent institutions do not have the benefit of the kind of state subsidy the public 
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insulation* have Our institution* tuition driven, they luve 10 ha>c the tuml* to iuppon 
their operations 31 of our 37 institutions have endowments of $18 million or less. More 
than ono-half have endowments under $10 million. Each is trying to build endowment to 
support institutional financial assistance, maintain ami update older facilities, and pay for the 
new programs and new technology required for computer hardware and software, science and 
other types of equipment and for the automation of libraries and other administrative 
functions. Of course, institutions are also trying to address capital improvements that may be 
necessary. In spite of these demands, independent institutions are doing tiieir best to hold 
down costs while providing quality higher education in a small campus , <g. 

Our institutions and our students rtred the resources of the Higher Education Act to help 
make attending college a reality for poor, moderate and middle-income families. 

• We need, as 1 mentioned earlier, increased availability of Pel! grants and loans. 
The maximum amount for Pell Grants needs to be increased and made tuition- sensitive. 

• We need a reasonable balance of grants and loans combined with more funds for 
SEOG, Perkins Loans, and work study. 

• We need to increase the limits on Pet Kins, Stafford and PLUS loans so that 
students who need those can approximate their need more closely. 

• We need to establish creative loan payback options such as ban forgiveness for 
community service and related jobs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we need to keep in mind that seeking simplicity in the aid process is 
laudable, but seeking equity in this process is imperative. We need to realize that we may 
not be able to have both. 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Henley. And now 
Dr. Burness. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BURNESS, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DUKE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Burness. Mr. Chairman, thank you, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today. 

I would like to speak of two issues which relate to the question of 
financial aid. According to the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, between 1978 and 1988, the Federal Government dropped 
from providing 47 percent down to 17 percent of its total Federal 
financial aid pool in the form of direct grants to needy and middle 
class students. 

By 1988, 80 percent of Federal financial aid took the form of 
loans. At Duke, and at many of our sister institutions, admissions 
decisions are based on an assessment of a student's potential to 
contribute to and benefit from the educational experience we offer, 
regardless of that student's financial circumstances. 

In order to maintain this "need blind" admission policy, we are 
committed to investing considerable amounts of our own resources 
to make it possible for able but needy students to attend our uni- 
versity. 

Whether this transfer of responsibility for assisting needy and 
middle income students from Federal Government to parents and 
institutions may be appropriate public policy is debatable, but its 
impact on university finances is indisputable. 

At private institutions, one obvious result is the rise in tuition 
costs. According to Arthur Hauptman, a Washington-based econo- 
mist who specializes in higher education finance, roughly 25 per- 
cent of the annual increases in tuition at private institutions 
during the decade of the 1980's may be attributable to the institu- 
tion's filling the financial aid gap created by the Federal Govern- 
ment's policy decision to shift from grants to loans. 

This 25 percent alone essentially represents the annual increases 
in tuition above the consumer price index. At my own institution, 
for example, from 1984 to 1990, Duke's commitment of its own re- 
sources to the financial aid budget increased by 153 percent, from 
$4*6 million annually to $11.7 million. 

At Duke and many of America's private colleges and universities 
annual increases in financial aid budgets to ensure its accessibility 
have doubled the rate of annual increase of tuitions. 

The adverse affect of the shifting sands of Federal policy are 
even greater in the area of graduate education. Fundamental 
policy decision was made by the Federal Government in !445 that 
basic research would be conducted in America \. **fty system 
and would be intrinsically linked to graduate education, 

The siting of the research enterprise in universities rather than 
in government laboratories is a fundamental difference between 
science and research in America and the rest of the world* 

It is one reason why we are the most technologically advanced 
Nation in the world, and it is why our universities constitute one of 
the major positive contributors to America's trade balance. 
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Increasingly, however, the strength of this university/govern- 
ment partnership is threatened by the absence of coherent Federal 
policies toward research, making it increasingly difficult for facul- 
ty, researchers and institutions to develop consistent long term pro- 
grams to support graduate education and in some cases, research 
itself This failure is a major contributor to problems in the areas 
of science education. 

My colleague, mathematician Phillip Griffiths, Provost at Duke, 
who I regret is spending his last day at our institution as Provost 
because he assumes the new role of the Director of Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton tomorrow, made the following observa- 
tions about science education at a conference at Duke earlier this 
year for the State's colleges and universities which looked at the 
interest of educating in science, and I have enclosed with my testi- 
mony a copy of his mil statement 

"Between 1968 and 1988, the proposition of college freshmen 
planning to major in science fell by 50 percent During the same 
period, the number of American Ph.D/s in many areas of science 
and engineering fell by 50 percent. According to a recent National 
Science Foundation study, less than one in three of those who 
switched out of science and engineering said they found their 
course work to be too difficult" 

The reasons for leaving science, says Griffith, citing a survey of 
student attitudes were largely motivational: "43 percent . . . found 
other fields more interesting and 26 percent believed they would 
have better job prospects elsewhere/' 

What can be done? dearly, shortrterm band-aid approaches will 
not address the fundamental issue. The long-term planning ap- 
proach to encourage students to continue to study during their un- 
dergraduate years and to pursue graduate education in science is 
needed if we are to replenish our economy with trained American 
scientists* 

If the Federal Government does not take a consistent approach 
to education funding, nor produce a reliable long-term plan or pro- 
gram for it, then universities by themselves cannot realistically be 
expected to produce consistent long-term education programs to en- 
courage students to pursue careers in science and research. 

As Provost Griffith has noted, "The quality of our scientific 
human resources depends on how effective we are in achieving 
three objectives: educating the next generation of scientists; educat- 
ing professionals in all fields that require scientific skills, and; de- 
veloping sufficient scientific literacy in the general public. It is for 
all these compelling reasons that the reform of science education is 
perhaps our most vital long-term interest/' 
A strong Federal commitment to affordable graduate education 



through programs in the National Science Foundation initiated in 
the past few years with your support and that of other congression- 
al leaders such as Congressman Valentine and Chairman George 
Brown of the House Science and Technology Committee, increasing 
Federal resources are being invested to strengthen science educa- 
tion in our schools, primary and secondary and our undergraduate 
colleges, 




science education. Fortunately, 
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But there needs to be a similar effort in financial aid at the grad- 
uate level To date, the Federal Government has yet to establish as 
TpriX a program of incentives to ensure that the Nation's most 
atST and tofented young students are encouraged to pursue ad- 

Tu^e^uand your colleagues to give this important is^ue your 
attentton as you consider how best to strengthen the ability of our 
£S? and diversities to provide the trained adentific m^power 
our Nation will need in a future in which social and .economic 
progress promises to be based largely on advances of science and 
technology. 

Thank you. e „ , 

[The prepared statement of John Burness follows:] 
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1 understand that you will receive testimony later today from a panel involving my 
Duke colleague Jim Belvin that will direct its focus to financial aid questions, but I want to 
make a brief comment in that mponam area. 

According to the Department of Education, between 1978 and 1988, the federal 
government dropped from providing 47 percent to 17 percent of the total federal financial aid 
pool in the form of direct grams to needy and middle-class student. By 1988, 80 percent of 
federal financial aid took the form of loans. 

At Duke and many of our sister institutions, admissions decisions are based on an 
assessment of a student s potential to contribute to and benefit from the educational experience 
we offer itgndkai of the student's financial circumstances. In order to maintain this "need- 
blind" admissions policy, Duke is committed to investing its own resounxs— usually from 
endowment or other private support- to make it possible for able but needy students to attend 
our university. And as a result of the shift in federal policy from grant to loan we are 
investing conquerable sums of our own funds to ensure access under our need-blind 
admissions process. 
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Whether this transfer of responsibility for assisting needy and middle-class students 
font the federal government to parents and institutions may be appropriate public polky is 
debatable, but its impacl on urayemues and umversity finance is indisjwtablt At private 
institutions where state support is lacking, this change has had especially importam impacts. 
One obvious result is the rise m tuition costs. 

According to Arthur Haupanan, an economist who specialties in higher education 
finance, roughly 25 percent of die annual increase In tuition at private universities during the 
19SQ» may be attributable to the insnmtions* filling the financial aid gap cwwd by the federal 
governments shift from grams to loans. That 25 percent atone essentially represents the 
annual increase in uiuon above the consumer price index From 1984 to 1990, Duke's 
commitment to the financial aid budget increased by 153 pcrceow from K6 minion annually 
to $11.7 million. At Duke and many of America's best private colleges and intf versions, 
annual increases in financial aid budgets to ensure accessibility have doubled me rate of annual 
increases in notions.* 

The adverse effects of the shifting sands of federal policy arc even greater in the area of 
graduate education. A fundamental federal policy decision was made in 1945 mat banc 
research would be conducted in America's umversity system and would be mtrinskally linked 
to graduate education. The siting of the resrarch enterprise in imrveriuci rather than in 
government la bo r atori e s m a fundamental deference between ■pence m America and the rest 

♦From its founding. Duke has had i special ttimmitmcnt to educate the brightest young people 
of North Carolina. This past year alone* through our Benjamin N. Duke Scholarship program, 
me university provided more Aan VWfiOO in direct grants to Disadvantaged students from me 
Carolina* so enable mem to graduate Duke without any loan indebtedness. 
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of the world, It is one reason why we are the most wcfanologtcally advanced nabon in the 
work), and is is why our universities oocmfmxe one of the major positive contributors to 
America's trade balance. Increasingly, however, the strength of this univeroty-govtrnineni 
partnership is being threatened by the absence of coherent federal polities toward research, 
making it increasingly difficult far faculty, r ese ar c he rs, sod insonmoni to develop consistent, 
long-term programs fix graduate education rod fa some cases research. And this failure is a 
major contributor to problem* in the area of science education. 

I would like to cifie some data from a talk (a copy of which is appended to this 
testimony) given by my colleague, mathematician Phillip A. Griffiths, who, ! regret, leaves his 
position as ftovost at Duke today to assume his new rote n director of the prestigious 
Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey. A member of die Nationa* academy 
of Science who serves on the National Science Board, Dr. Griffiths made fee following 
observations shout science education at a conference Duke sponsored earto this year for the 
state's colleges and universities on "Educating for Science*, 

"Between 1968 and 1988, die proportion of college freshmen planning to major in 
science fell by SO percent , . . During the same period, the number of American PhD j in 
many areas of science and engineering fell by 50 percent - . . According to a room NSF 
study, less than one in three of those who switched out of science and engineering said their 
course work was too difficult" The reasons for leaving science, says Griffiths, citing a survey 
of student arntndrs, were largely motivaskmal: "Forty-throe percent . , . found other fields 
more interesting; and 26 percent believed they vnwW lave bct» 

What can be done? Dearly, short-term band-aid approaches will not address the 
ftm*™—-! issue. A kmg-sai ^planning approach to enco urag e students to continue study 
coring their underfjadu** years and to pursue graduate education in science is needed if we 
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ne to replenish our economy with tntined American scientist If die redcriil government docs 
km uke a consistent approach » education faoding. nor produce a reliable lonfi-onn P l*s for 
U, then urnverstiies by ttsernaelves cawnol naOistically bt expected to produce consistent long- 
term education programs to encourage student* to pursue careen in science and research. 

As Provost Griffiths ooud. The tjualrty of an scientific human resources . . . depends 
on bow effective we are in achieving three objective*; 1) oo«^ *e neat gwxatioo of 
scientists; 2) educating professionals a dJ ftddi tbai require scientific skill*, and 3) 
derelopina sufficient scientific bteracy in the general public. It is for all these compelling 
reason. th» the reform of scarce education is perhaps our most vital long-term interest/ 

A strong federal commitment to affordable graduatr Nation can have Dernen -us 
impact on science education, fortunately, through programs in the National Science 
Foundation initiated in ibe past few yean sri* >w wpport and tlm of other cor^siofial 
leaders such as Congressmen Tun Valentine of North Carolina and George Browr of 
California, increasing federal resources are being invested to strengthen science education in 
our schools and colleges. But there needs to be a srrrular effort at the graduate level and to 
u*re the federal government has yet to establish sa a priority a program of incennves to ensure 
that the nation's most aMe and talented young students arc encouraged to pursue advanced 
training. I urge you and your colleagues to give this important issue your atienuon as you 
consider how best to strengthen the ability of our colleges and universities to provide the 
uaincd scientific manpower our nation will need in a future in which social and economic 
progress will he based largely on advances in science and technology. 
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Educating for Science.' A National, Regional, and Institutional 
Imperative 

Phillip a. Griffiths, Professor of Mathematics and Provost, Duke University 

{Introductory talk given at the conference "Educating for Science," Dane 
University, March 26, 1991] 

Among the major issues facing the country today, I would like to 
single out four as being especially noteworthy: economic competitiveness; 
the environment and agriculture; medicine and health care; and high 
technology, in both defense and civilian sectors. The sciences are a major 
and essential component of each of these area* and our ability to meet the 
challenges in euch are* , depends directly on fee quality of our scientific 
human resources. The quality of our scientific human resources, in turn, 
depends on how effective we are in achieving three objectives: 1) educating 
»he next generation of scientists; 2) educating professionals in all fields mat 
require scientific skills, and 3) developing sufficient scientific literacy in the 
general public. 

It is for all these compelling reasons that the reform of science 
education is perhaps our most vital long-term national interest And because 
of their significant role in addressing the four major areas I listed above, the 
region of the Southeast and the state of North Carolina must be especially 
concerned with the reform of science education. 

The problems with science education and its reform are complex, 
involving the scientific and education communities; federal state and local 
government; industry and 3» private sector as a whole; and societal attitudes 
and trends generally. For our purposes today, the problems are organized 
into six areas. One of the goals of this conference is to bring expertise and 
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experience together in the form of panel discussions that will focus on each of 
these these six areas in depth, to be followed at the end of the day by a plenary 
session in which we can draw together and inter-relate the six areas. Our 
discussions and conclusions today can then be developed into a conference 
proceeding that will, we can hope, become a basis for further progress in the 
reform of science education. 

To frame the overall issue and to give his unique perspective, we are 
very fortunate to have as a keynote speaker Dr. Luther Williams, Director of 
Education and Human Resources at the National Science Foundation. 

Before our break, 1 would like to make a few general observations 
about the teaching of science at the collegiate level-thesc are not particularly 
original with me but arc based on abroad scope of recent reports and 
analyses of problems in science education. I will start with three fairly 
straightforward observations: 

1 . in a recent report on student experiences with introductory college 
science courses Sheila Tobias found that, "A very large number of American 
high school graduates survive their less-than-perfect precollege education 
with their taste and even some talent for science intact." 1 This discovery 
should make us take heart that their natural curiosity has not yet been 
thrashed out of them by die time they reach college. But we can't celebrate 
prematurely, for my next point is that, 



' Sheila Tobias, "They're not Dumb. They're Different: A New "Tier of 
Talent" for Science. Excerpted in Chants. J"«v August, 1990, from a booklet 
published by Research Corporation, 1990. p. 13. 
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2. Between 1 968 and 1988 the proportion of college freshmen planning 
to major in science fell by fifty percent This suggests that something has 
changed in the last two decades in college students* basic attitudes toward 
mooring in science, and toward learning science as preparation for various 
professions, 

3. During the same period, the number of American Fh.D.s in many 
areas of science ami engineering fell by fifty per cent For example, 

A mericaas sow account for less than half of all students pursuing FftD.s in 
mathematics. 

The diagnosis of these three points would be greatly simplified if most 
of those who switched out of science majors or careers did so because they 
were ill-prepared when they got to college. We would then know that the 
fall-off is due to poor pre-college preparation, and would try to remedy that. 

But not all who switch out of science majors do so because they get bad 
grades or feel out of their league. In fact, according to a recent NSF study, 
less than one in three of those who switched out of science and engineering 
said their course work was too difficult Two other reasons were much more 
common; 43 per cent of those who switched out of science and engineering 
did so because they found other fields more interesting; and 26 per cent 
believed they would have better job prospects elsewhere. 2 This suggests that 
the primary cause of the fall-off is not skill related but motivational. 

The scientific community, of which 1 am a member, is generally aware 
of these trends, and in some quartets has even started trying to do something 



Tobias, p. 15. 
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about them. Bui the prevailing attitude within college and university science 
faculties is that if there is a science education problem it is a problem created 
elsewhere : the result of poor science preparation in high school and 
elementary school; or it is a reflection of poor teacher recruitment and 
training in the public schools; or it is the negative image of science portrayed 
by popular culture, reinforcing the basic anti-imellectualism of mainstream 
American society; or it is simply the effect of perceived shrinking budgets to 
support scientific research. 

These arc the favorite excuses of many who witness the hemorraging 
of science majors. There is some truth to all of them, but there i s also a lack 
of acceptance of real responsibility by many college and university scientists, 
who feel that they themselves are the real victims in the situation. As Tobias 
observes in the report on college science: "reformers are most comfortable 
with problems that have their origins (and hence their solutions) 
elsewhere.*^ 

Against this tendency, 1 maintain that we as reformers must accept that 
the crux of the problem in college-level science lies closer to home. We have 
to reconceptualize our approaches to teaching science. The numbers I cited 
above suggest that we have to answer what seems to many of us to br, a 
strange question: "Who will do science, and why?" We may think we already 
know the answers to this question. But if the old answers to this question are 
not yielding the desired results, we must be willing to look for new answers. 

A number of factors convinces me that broad cultural shifts are behind 
what we are seeing in college science, and these shifts have made some aspects 
of our approach to science education obsolete. A few decades ago the idea of 
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struggling for several yews after college ami working hard to become 8 
sc tentist bad a certain attraction a flavor of glory rather akin to the appeal of 
joining the Marines— "all we need is a few good men* The then-current 
sink~or*wira approach to teaching science faded and enhanced this analogy. 
Hand tn hand wife the Marine image went the social Darwinist ration that 
scientists are bora and not made. The weak of spirit and mind were therefore 
to be weeded ont nithlessly in the boot-camp of introductory college science 
courses* Natural selection would take care of the rest Whatever we may 
think of this idea, basing science education on it isn't working today. 
Somewhere akmg the line the Marine analogy lost its allure for college 
science students A change in culture has come about The challenges of 
trying to launch a career in science arc no longer seen as rewarding or as 
glorious. 

If tills is the case-if there has been a fundamental change in the culture 
of young people and their attitudes toward science, it means that there must 
be a corresponding change in the culture of science faculty and their attitude 
toward teaching science. In the remaining remarks I would therefore like to 
discuss some ways in which we can make changes in the culture of teaching 
that will help to address these shifts in student attitudes toward science. 

1. We must fust of all escape from the mentality that our main goal 
in structuring introductory science courses is to "filter out" unqualified or 
uncommitted students, "separate the men from the boys", or whatever. The 
danger is that we are filtering out a great many qualified people who might 
otherwise choose to become very capable scientists. The "weed out* 
approach may have sufficed once upon a time, when the faculty believed that 
young scientists were those who intellectually and spiritually "had no choice" 
and would put up with almost any hardship to reach die mountaintop. 

5 
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But the culture has changed, so that we do longer ennoble science in the 
eyes of science students by drumming into them the fact that science is 
"hard". "Hard" used to mean "respectable," "challenging," and "worth it" 
But as the student experiences in Tobias' research testify, "students perceive a 
course to be ■hard* when it is 1) difficult to getagood grade; 2) time 
consuming; and 3) boring, dull, or simply not fun."* 

The data on college freshmen who switch out of science reveal that 
bright young people see easier paths outsite sdetice wb^ they penwfve 
greater glory and rewards, at far less cost in hardship-and not merely 
fmancisl rewards but rewards m terns of g« 

self-esteem, and even greater freedom to create and innovate— something we 
scientists tiadUfonaUy believe we have m««^ than wryane else. 

The exodus of science students from science majors has created what 
Tobias calls the "second tier"~an echelon of students who fionjd do science 
and even become scientists, but who haw chosen not to do so. Our problem 
is to analyze what is causing the toes of these potential scientists, and think of 
ways to capture and hold die interest of stndentsmdns "second der." And a 
primary locus of such reform will necessarily be introductory college 
science courses. 

This is why the role and effectiveness of introductory science was the 
subject of a recent workshop organized by Sigma Xi. The workshop report 
acknowledged die shifts in die culture of science students, and recommended 
the restructuring of introductory courses. The overall recommendation is 
that we take more of a human resources approach to die dxtthsnncot of 
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young scientists through more flexible and dynamic science instruction that 
meets changing student interests and rewards creativity.* 

We can no longer expect the old methods of rect uitmeitt baaed on trial- 
by-fire to net us the eligible and motivated young scientists* We cannot be 
merely selective, but must also work at developtagsckxttistsomoriitfeUigem 
young people wbo today find science careen modi less alluring than they 
have in prior dec a dr,. We need to plaoc greater ffliph wit on development of 
the students we're gating, and leas emphasis on selection as fl»ftmnost key 
to reproducing the brainp^^ We need to start thinking in 

terms of recruitment, retention, and rewards as opposed to tflpffftfng the next 
generation of scientists to rise like cream 
we did. 

It is therefore appropriate that one of our six panels today will be 
devoted to this problem. The panel will explore the notion that rather than 
structuring introductory science come* to "flltd" students, we must 
redesign them to function as "pumps* for the recrnttment of interested and 
capa ble acience s tuden ts* 

2. My second point is that the teaching of science has for the most part 
rarely asked the "why" questions that underiy all scientific concepts and 
formulas, and provide the only framework within which they are intelligible. 
Teaching methods, for both traditional reasons and for economical reasons 
have focused almost exclusively on the "bow" questions-how to understand 



* "Entry "Lewi Usdargfsdiiis Courses io Science, Mstfceatfttcs» sad 

0AgtIWfUt$. AO IQVUUNM tm nKBII WF M HH WM* HOpMP* WtfOQfutn* J QUO 

21*24, 1990. SJfas Xi Ommbm ea Scien c e, Mstttmsrtcs sad B aato s sriat 
Edocsttoa, sponsored by NSF aad Ike Johnson F p gnd a tion. RTP, North Ciroliot; 
S$S*°* Xk, 1990. 
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wonJprobJans on exams and problem sets acd how to solve them, how to 
balance equations in chemistry; wifltflie assumption flat if youcandothis 
then yon understand fee science behind them 

Another way of putting mis is to say there is an imbalance between 
problem solving and uirferstanding. The emphasis has been onskfflsover 
concepts and applications. Science ediwtfonhaab^ 
greater degree man it has been coiiceptHttven, and this iin^ 

corrected. 

Let me caimon right away that goh^ 

teaching otily die concepts^ 

the case of some approaches thai were part of me "New Math" movement in 
the sixties. I think the lessee of the "New Math" and the resulting period of 
Hy.vif.ch agamu pootly conceived science education methods is mat we must 
strive for some kind of "golden mean" between the two extremes. 

Other panels this morning wiB focus on diflerent aspects of the 
classroom environment-curriculum, independent study, the use of 
computers and other teaching aids, laboratory experiences, and innovative 

course structures. 

3. My fU^ -oint is that there needs to be a great improvement and 

expansion in the role of mentoring, especially in college and university 

science classes. V e need to foster in young science students a much greater 

sense of belonging to the scier'iflc community than we do at present At the 

same time that the culture has changed, i>e scope of mentoring and the time 

available for it have actually decreased. Mentoring has been compromised 

by the tremendous expansion of enrollments in introductory science courses 

and the need to teach introductory science to a broader range of students, 
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mom and more of whom require science preparation for careers outside of 
science per se. 

On the face of it, the growth of the college population over the last 
forty years, which has required larger introductory science courses, should 
mean that we produce mfflfi serious science majors. But we are actually 
gening fewer«-our "capture rate* has declined Consider the well-prepared 
student who attended a high school where here she was able to have close and 
rewarding relationships with science teachers. When this student arrives in a 
college introductory science course she will quite likely find herself in a class 
of fifty or eighty or more, all of whom must cram for and complete the same 
tc vproblcm midterm and final, only to be numerically ranked It is no 
secret within the profession that this teaching format can be dispiriting to 
even the most committed science teacher as well 

Building motivation, then, is as important to our "capture rate" as 
maint ai n i ng high standards and good preparation. We are missing the 
opportunity to acmit and islam significant numbers of scientifically capable 
students* And one of die sohrtions to this problem will be the improvement 
of mentoring. 

Some of the ways in which the mentoring environment could be 
improved include, first and foremost, the shrinking of class sizes and the 
elimination of large lectures in favor of smaller sections where the students 
can work with one instructor closely all year. Second, competition for 
grades must be reduced, and this will be greatly facilitated by smaller classes, 
in which professors can use much more individualized methods for judging a 
student's mastery of concepts, particular strengths and weaknesses, and 
effort. 
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Finally, mentoring is compromised by the extensive use of graduate 
t^rhre assistants who are often pedagogicaUy untrained and who tend to 
viewteachbigwadistiactkm. There is also a problem with TAs from other 
coumries who do not speak English very The answer to these problems 
is not to eliminate graduate TAs altogether or prevent foreign graduate 
students from teaching. The answer is realizing that corrmwminffmn skills 
and pedagogical skills are vital to teaching and rrientoring, and their 
enhancement is no less important to our objective man excellent scientific 

knowledge and skills. 

If we are to recapture the "second tier" of science students who are 

choosmgrK)ttodosricrtce,thenmcm^ 

item on the agenda in almost every area of science education reform. 

These then are just a few of the issues we shaD discuss today. In 
conclusion, I would like to ask Dick White, Dean of Trinity College and Via 
Provost for Undergraduate Education, to make a few logistical remarks, 
after which we will take a short break. I look forward to productive panel 
discussions followed by the culling and integrating of ideas that will emerge 
during the plenary session. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Dr. Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF PREZELL R ROBINSON, PHJX, PRESIDENT, ST. 

AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to appear before the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee on Fostsecondary 
Education, I am Prezell Robinson, President of Saint Augustine's 
College in Raleigh, a member of the United Negro College Fund 
better known as UNCF. 

I appear today on behalf of these 41 member institutions and our 
predominately African-American students who attend our private, 
historically black, primarily liberal arts institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

At the request of Congressman Price, I will discuss with you 
Title IV, Student Assistance under the Higher Education Act and 
its importance, not only to the survival and enhancement of these 
41 member institutions, but to the educational aspirations of all 
those 50,000 students who attend UNCF colleges and universities, 

U.N.C.F. member institutions are in a growth mode, with 31 of 
our 41 member institutions showing enrollment increases of 2 per- 
cent over Fall of 1989, and up to 16 percent over the past 4 years. 

Our member colleges enrolled 49,397 students in September 1990, 
including students from 48 of the 50 States, and 1,504 students 
from 30 foreign countries and 339 from U.S. possessions. 

To give you a capsule view of Saint Augustine's College, we cur- 
rently enroll 1,900 students — the highest enrollment we have at* 
tained over the past 5 years — including African-Americans, His- 
panic Americans, majority and foreign students— 1,051 were fresh- 
men, 367 of whom were sophomores, 271 were juniors, and 196 
were seniors* The difference was a mixture along the various num- 
bers here. Among our students, 80 percent currently receive Feder- 
al student assistance. 

I think that is very significant, Mr. Chairman. That says some- 
thing about the level of need that does indeed exist in many of 
these 41 member institutions* Among our students, 80 percent, as I 
said, currently receive Federal student assistance, broken out as 
follows for the 1988-89 academic year, 

I would just like to run this by you very briefly. For the Pell 
grant program, the number of awards was, and this was at St. Au- 
gustine's only, 1,239; the amount was $2 million plus; the average 
award was $1,622. 

S.E.O.G., the number of awards was 596; the total amount re- 
ceived was $780,694; the average award war $1,310. 

Under the college work study program, there were 453 awards; 
the amount received was $564,726; the average award was $1,247. 

Stafford loans, number of awards, 945; the amount was 
$2,216,893; average award was $2,346, 

Perkins loans, number of awards, 143; amount, $2)1,129; average 
award, $2,036. 

Parent Loans for Undergraduate Students, PLUS, and Supple- 
mental Loans for Students, SLS, constitute a relatively insigniii- 
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cant portion of Saint Augustine's students financial aid package 
and portfolio. 

Only 193 parrots or independent students borrowed in the PLUS 
program, and only 11 students made SLS loans in 1988-4®. 

As you can tea f-om even a cursory examination of the above 
date. Saint Augustine's College students are very dependent on 
Title IV aid 

Similarly, an analysis of UNCF students as a group would reflect 
that 91 percent of aU students received some form of Federal aid in 
1988-89 and most receive several forms of loans, grants or work as- 
sistance* 

Chairman Sawyer, Dr. Robinson, if I could interrupt for just a 
moment, you weren't here when I discussed the procedures this 
morning* Your testimony is extremely thorough and if we are 
goirg to benefit from it at all, then we have to ask you to summa- 
rize. 

Mr. Robinson. I will be glad to do that 
Chairman Sawyer, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Robinson. Sure, no problem. We tried to document this very 
well and we do have, as you raid, copies available, 

Chairman Sawyer. Let me emphasize that the entire text of 
your statement will become part of the permanent record of this 
hearing and will be shared with the other Members of the commit- 
tee* 

Mr. Robinson. I was going to ask that that be done and you have 
just reassured me. Thank you* 
Chairman Sawyer* It will be done. 
Bl Robinson. Thank you very much. 

The dramatic expansion of students borrowing parallels the in- 
creased availability of student loans, spurred in part by the Middle 
Income Student Assistance Act of 1978, the 1976 amendments to 
the Higher Education Act increasing this special allowance paid to 
lenders, and the growth in the number of State-based guarantors 
providing guarantees for student loans following the demise of the 
federally insured student loan program. 

I would like to move over very quickly to a few observations con- 
cerning recommendations, Mr. Chairman, that we have that in my 
opinion deserve very serious consideration. 

One of these recommendations we would make is that the Pell 
grant program should become a true entitlement program with a 
$4,400 maximum award beginning in fiscal year 1994. The budget- 
ary impact of this proposal might be phased in by applying the en- 
titlement to freshman students only in the first year, and then 
adding a class of students each year thereafter. 

Secondly, simplify the Federal student aid application process. 
For those of us who have to wrestle with that Federal aid applica- 
tion, it Is a nightmare, and I won't go into the details here, but it 
can be simplified and I would not only urge, I would strongly sug- 
gest that serious consideration be given to simplifying that applica- 
tion. 

Thirdly 

Chairman Sawyer. Makes the IRS look like a model of clarity, 
doesn't it? 
Mr. Robinson. I concur. 
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Thirdly, reduce pap e rwo rk burdens in the financial aid program, 
I don't have to get into that It is so obvious that the amount of 
p a p e r work involved in pro cess i ng loan applications is, as you know, 
we would have never won the Gulf War if we had been using the 
same sort of bureaucratic red tape like is involved in processing a 
simple application. 

Number four, eliminate the income contingent loan, ICL, pro- 
gram* This program represents a serious pitfall for low income stu- 
dents because it appears attractive, yet it is likely to trap students 
with lesser earnings growth in serious long-term debt 

For example, a student who bo rrowe d $13,000 under the ICL pro- 
gram would be required to repay over $48,000 in principal and ac- 
cumulated interest using the programs' assumptions as to income 
and projected minimum payment 

Five, merge the ICL concept into a totally campus-based Perkins 
Loan Program. 

Six, eliminate the exclusive and arbitrary use of student loan de- 
fault rates to exclude institutions from participating in Title IV 
programs. UNCF certainly understands the Department's desire to 
reduce student loan defaults. We share that concern. However, the 
criteria used to target institutions for special attention or exclusion 
from the program must be sensitive to the mission and purpose of 
an institution, as well as the institution's role in creating and solv- 
ing the loan default program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, America— this is according to one-third 
of the Nation's report— America is moving backward, not forward 
in its efforts to achieve the full participation of minority citizens in 
the life and prosperity of the Nation. 

In education, employment, income, health, longevity and other 
basic majors of individual and social well-being, gape persist and in 
some cases, are widening between members of minority groups and 
majority population. 

Finally, I would conclude by simply making a request that 
UNCFs analysis of the Department of Education's fiscal year 1992 
budget be included in the record right after this written testimony. 
It explains and elaborates on many of the points I have made here 
this morning, as well as indicating UNCFs views and sums up the 
administration's Higher Education Act reauthorization recommen- 
dation. 

It may be of some assistance to the committee. 

Mr* Chairman, I thank you so very much for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Frezell Robinson follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN * MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTS EC3NDARY 
EDUCATION, I AM PRE Z ELL R. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT OF St. AUGUSTINE * S 
COLLEGE IN RALEIGH , NORTH CAROLINA, A MEMBER INSTITUTION Cf THE 
UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND (UNCF) . I APPEAR TODAV ON BEHALF CF 
MYSELF AND THE 41 MEMBER UNCF INSTITUTIONS. OCR PREDOMINANTLY 
AFRICAN AMERICA!! STUDENTS WHO ATTEND OUR PRIVATE, HISTORICALLY 
BtACS, PRIMARILY LIBERAL ARTS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
AT THE REQUEST OF CONGRESSMAN PRICE, I WILL DISCUSS WITH YOU TITLE 
:' T , STUDENT ASSISTANCE UNDER THE H12KER EDUCATICN ACT A:?C ZTS 
IMPORTANCE — NCT ONLY TO THE SURVIVAL AND ENHANCEMENT 2F VlilJZ 4". 
INSTITUTIONS, BUT TO THE EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS OF ALMOST sO,30G 
STUDENTS WHO ATTEND UNCF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 

UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS ARE IN A GROWTH MODE, WITH 21 CF I UP 
41 MEMBER INSTITUTIONS SHOWING ENROLLMENT INCREASES OF 2 PERCENT 
CVER FALL 1989 AND UP 16 PERCENT OVER THE PAST FOUR YEAf'S . CUR 
MEMBER COLLEGES ENROLLED 49,397 STUDENTS IN SEPTEMBER 1990, 
INCLUDING STUDENTS FROM 4 8 OF THE FIFTY STATES, AND 1,504 STUDENTS 
FRCM 30 FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 339 FRCM U.S. POSSESSIONS . 

TO GIVE YOU A CAPSULE VIEW OF St. AUGUSTINE ' S COLLEGE , WE 
CURRENTLY ENROLL 1,880 STUDENTS — THE HIGHEST ENROLLMENT HAVE 
ATTAINED OVER THE PAST FIVE YEARS ~ INCLUDING AFRICAN AMERICAN 
HISPANIC AMERICAN, WHITE AND FOREIGN STUDENTS ~ 1,05: CF tfHCM 'tisl 
FRESHMAN, 267 CF WHOM WERE SCPHCMCRIS, 271 V»£RE JUNIUS AND 1 ?-t 
WERE SENIORS. AMONG OUR STUDENTS , 3G PERCENT CURRENTLY ZZZZZ .'Z 
7EDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE, BROKEN CUT AS FOLLCWC FIR ""HZ ll-'^-l? 
ACADEMIC YEAR: 





No. of Awards 


AMOUNT 






PELL GRANTS 


1,239 




402 


$1, 622 


SEOG 


596 


$ 780, 


694 


$1,310 


CWS 


453 


$ 564, 


726 


$1,247 


STAFFORD LOANS 


945 


$2,216, 


893 


$2,346 


PERXINS LOANS 


143 


$ 291, 


129 


$2,036 



PARENT LOANS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS {PLUS) AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
LOANS FOR STUDENTS (SLS) CONSTITUTE A RELATIVELY INSIGNIFICANT 
PORTION OF St. AUGUSTINE'S STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PACKAGING 
PORTFOLIO. ONLY 193 PARENTS OR INDEPENDENT STUDENTS BORROWED IN 
THE PLUS PROGRAM AND ONLY 11 STUDENTS MADE SIS LOANS IN 1988-39. 

AS YOU CAN TELL FROM EVEN A CURSORY EXAMINATION OF THE ABOVE 
DATA, ST. AUGUSTINE 1 S COLLEGE STUDENTS ARE VERY DEPENDENT ON TITLE 
IV AID, SIMILARLY, AN ANALYSIS OF UNCF STUDENTS AS A GROUP WOULD 
REFLECT THAT 91 PERCENT OF ALL STUDENTS RECEIVED SOME FORM OF 
FEDERAL AID (IN 1988-89), AND MOST RECEIVED SEVERAL FORMS OF LOAN, 
GRANT OR WORK ASSISTANCE, 
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THIS IS DCE IN LARGE MEASURE TO THE FACT THAT CCP STUDENTS 
COME FROM FAMILIES WITH INCOMES TWO-THIHOS LOWER THAN STUDENTS AT 
OTHER PRIVATE COLLEGES, THEY DON'T JUST SHOW ,f NEED w RELATIVE TO 
THE COST CF EDUCATION — THEY ARE POOR! A COMPARISON OF DATA FROM 
THE FALL 1°89 AND 1990 COOPERATIVE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 
(CIRP) ANNUAL FRESHMAN SURVEY IS REVEALING AND WILL ILLUSTRATE MY 
POINT AND THE BASIS FOR UNCF RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE LCAN - ^RA.'JT 
SALANCr. C*'F3T:-i. THE MEDIAN ESTIMATED TMZLi INC:ME CF J'TVEENTS 
ATTENDING PRIVATE BIACK COLLECES IN THE FALL CF 1**R9 WAS $31,**<i 
AS CONTRASTED TO $49,729 FOR STUDENTS ATTENDING PRIVATE 
NCNSECTARIAN COLLEGES. IN THE FALL OF 1990, THE COMPARISON WAS 
$29,^98 AND $51,037. ALARMINGLY , WHILE COLLEGE COSTS HAVE RISEN 
FASTER THAN THE RATE OF INFLATION OVER THE LAST DECADE, IT WOULD 
APPEAR THAT THE FAMILY INCOME GAP, AS KEVIN PHILLIPS HAS POINTED 
CUT IN ?W POLITICS CF RI CH AND POOR — WfAU-g ANP THE AKE&Ig&j 
E|.ZCTQPATE l"N THE REAGAN AFTERMATH — IS WIDENING 1 THE CHART 
BELOW, BASED CN THE 19S9 AND 19^0 FRESHMAN CIRP DATA IS 
! LLU STRATI VE: 



ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOMES C F ETITERIN * F7EJHME*! 
AT F~:7AT* HI5T0P: TALLY BLACK T0LLF3L.- AND 

rv.v z?:::7zz$ ant at private Kcur?,r:\?:\:i 

C-LLEGEl? AND UN I VEPh IT I El? 



Fall 1^89 F*1I 1010 

Private Private Private Privito 

Black Nonsect . 81 v:k Ncr^-f :t . 

Fst;rated Parent -al 

Incone F »nge (ov yrrr) 

$ IOC, 000 and above 3.4 17.6 3.0 13.9 



c O,OCO 00,999 

:C,"C0 4'*, 999 

# $00 — 3 4 , 99'J 

lo,"0J 24,979 



2 0.*J 72, 1 

16.2 1<S.4 

i : . 5 12-6 

17.8 13.1 

2 4.2 8 . J 



13.', 3 2.: 

io.5 : " . - 
1?. * 

13.0 1 G . 1 

26. C S.4 



SCVPCE : I? e_ American Fre s^r an : Na t ion?. 1 Nor^s _ . f o r _ f * IX ._ I i32. _3 n3 
3.2 \ Alexaruier ~W~ Astin, Willian S. Forn and EiXync R. Berz, 
ACE, VCLA Cooperative Institutional Research Prcgrsn, p. 44. 
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THIS INCOME GAP IS EXACERBATED IN TOO WAYS THAT UNCF HOPES VA£ 
HOUSE COMMITTEE WILL CONSIDER IN THE FORTHCOMING REALTHCR XZATI z:i 
OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. 

FIRST, OVER THE MCST RECENT DECADE, THE SHIFT IN THE 
PROPORTION OF FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROVIDED IN THE FORM OF 
LOANS AS OPPOSED TO GRANTS SHIFTED DRAMATI -ALL'/ . THAT .SHIFT IN THI 
IV?E CF AID PROVIDED TO NEEDY, LCW-INCCME JT'^ENTK Z-5 JE?KE-J:::.S 
TO THOSE OF US WHOSE INSTITUTIONS SERVE LARGE NUMBERS OF LCW AND 
MIDDLE INCOME STUDENTS AND WHO WANT TO AVOID PLACING THEM DEE PL V 
IN DEBT AS SEEK TO ACQUIRE THE MEANS TC BETTER THEMSELVES AND THEI3 
FAMILIES. THE SHIFT FROM GRANTS TO LOANS , WHICH BEGAN IN 1976 IS 
f ISTURBING. FROM 1970-71 TO 1975-76, GRANT AID INCREASED FROM 66 
I-SRCENT TO SO PERCENT OF ALL AID AWARDED, WHILE LOAN AID DECLINED 
FROM 29 PERCENT TO 17 PERCENT. IN THE MID-1970S THAT TREND 
RZVERSKD ITSELF, WHEN THE RISE IN GRANT AID PEAKED IN 1976 AND THEN 
BEGAN A PRECIPITOUS DECLINE TO 48.9 PERCENT IN 19S3 , WHERE IT HAS 
REMAINED FAIRLY CONSTANT. LOAN AID NOW TOTALS 49.7 PERCENT OF THE 
TOTAL AND THE REMAINING 2-6 PERCENT IS COLLEGE WORK STUDY. THE 
DECLINE IN AVAILABLE GRANT AID — 8 PERCENT OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS 
WERE GSL BORROWERS IN 1979-30 COMPARED TO ALMCST 50 PERCENT ARE 
STAFFORD BORROWERS IN 1337-33 — HAS MIRRORED A «AJ7P. INCREASE II. 
STL' DENT BORROWING I 

THE DRAMATIC EXPANSION IF ST'JCENT BORROWING PARALLELS V.il. 
INCREASED AVAILABILITY OF STL" DENT LCANS , SPURRED IN PAST 27 7'r.Z 
MIDDLE INCOME STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1973, THE 1?~* AMENCME::T3 
TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT INCREASING THE SPECIAL ALLOWANCE PA 1 2 
TO LENDERS, AND THE GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF STATE-BASED GUARANTCPS 
PROVIDING GUARANTEES FOR STUDENI LOANS FOLLOWING THE DEMISE OF THE 
(FEDERALLY INSURED STUDENT LOAN (FISL) PROGRAM. 5PIRALING COLLEGE 
T\>5TS COUPLED WITH INCREASED LOAN AVAILABILITY HAS CREATED A 
GENERATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS/GRADUATES WHO ARE LITTLE MORE THAN 
INDENTURED SERVANTS \ THE OUTSTANDING GSL LOAN VOLUME ROSE FROM 
$9.9 BILLION IN 1976 TO $21,3 BILLION IN 19S0, THEN TO $67,6 
BILLION IN 1986 AND EXCEEDED $S0 BILLION IN 1988. WHILE I BELIEVE 
WE CANNOT MINIMIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDENTS REPAYING THEIR LOANS, 
FAR TOO MUCH ATTENTION IS PAID TO * LOAN DEFAULT RATES, 1 AND 
EXCESSIVE BLAME IS PLACED ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES THAT ARE 
SIMPLY TRYING TO EDUCATE STUDENTS, AND NOT ENOUGH TIME OR ATTENTION 
IS SPENT ADDRESSING THE FEDERAL POLICIES WHICH DRIVE THE 
UNFORTUNATE RESULTS OF RELYING ON LOANS INSTEAD OF GRANTS AS THE 
FOUNDATION OF A STUDENT'S FINANCIAL AID PACKAGE. 

SECOND, UNCF BELIEVES THAT ATTEMPTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION TO *R£-1 ARC£T W THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM ON LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS ACTUALLY FORCES INSTITUTIONS LIXE XAVIER UNIVERSITY AND 
OUR SISTER UNCF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES TO "ROB PETER TO PAY 
PAUL.* LET ME EXPLAIN. 
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SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVED PELL GRANTS 
IN l<*88-89, ACCOUNTING FOR 27,505 STUDENTS WITH AN AVERAGE AWARD 
OF 51,645. ONE-THIRD OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS RECEIVE SEOG AWARDS , 
AVERAGING $995. THESE TWO GRANT PROGRAMS PROVIDED $58 MILLION TO 
UNCF STUDENTS OUT OF THE $186 MILLION IN FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE 
RECEIVED BY UNCF STUDENTS IN 1988-89. 

IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THE INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF ALL PELL 
GRANT RECIPIENTS (SEE CHART BELCW) IN ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF THE 
PROPOSED BUSH ADMINISTRATION plan to create a super pell graht by 

RE -TARGETING AID ON THE LOWEST INCOME RECIPIENTS AND THE IMPACT OF 
INCREASED BORROWING ON LOWER INCOME STUDENTS ♦ SINCE DEFAULTS ARE 
HIGHEST AMONG "NON-PERSISTERS GRANTS ARE A PREFERRED OPTION FOR 
LOWER INCOME, MORE ACADEMICALLY AT-RISK STUDENTS , ESPECIALLY IN THE 
FIRST TOO YEARS OF STUDY TOWARD THE BACCALAUREATE DEGREE. 

_ anc giggle £2S1 teS3 ♦«* 

MiUSTBO &ro*» S«»pi»nt % of Progryta X of twrw 

lfy.pn* r^QviUt on Tout Cost TgTJj 

0 »10 00C 1.733, 33? 58 *3,8tA,Ja.5S4 6? 

V? n 01 «15!QC0 556,388 * 2 775,331,3*2 *3 2,"T* 

V*' f jo' ■ *20,DW ir 522,265.590 « '^^3 

-JOi S?3,?C3 233. 8 27*,3*A.6<R 5 VW 

*K'aoi *30 303 «63,0?7 5 175,536,23* 3 1.37^ 

tto'.OQi « aftAZ —4 ^V2^.947 3 563 

YET, A CASUAL REVIEW OF THE RECENT EXPERIENCE OF UNCF 
STUDENTS , ESPECIALLY WHEN COUPLED WITH THE FY 1992 BUDGET PROPOSALS 
TO RESTRICT GRANTS TO POOR STUDENTS AND INCREASE THE AVAILABILITY 
OF LOANS, DEMONSTRATES THAT CURRENT LOAN DEFAULT TRENDS ARE LIKELY 
TO BE EXACERBATED. ALTHOUGH ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF ALL UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS RECEIVED PELL GRANTS AT UNCF MEMBER COLLEGES DURING 1988- 
89, THE AMOUNT OF AID DERIVED FROM THIS SOURCE ACCOUNTED FOR ONLY 
25 PERCENT OF ALL STUDENT FINANCIAL AID. IN CONTRAST, VARIOUS LOAN 
PROGRAMS ACCOUNTED FOR NEARLY 40 PERCENT OF STUDENT AID DOLLARS IN 
1988-89. THREE-QUARTERS OF THESE LOAN DOLLARS CAME FROM THE 
STAFFORD LOAN PROGRAM. 

SOURCE: Pell Grant Section ot the Department of Education FY 1092 
Justification of Appropriations for the Committees on 
Appropriations, r ; gher Education, volume II (February 1991), p.L- 
28. 



V Total program costs reflects program funds paid directly to 
studer ;s and excludes administrative costs allowances paid to the 
insti jtions at a rate of $5 per recipient, which in 1992-93 are 
estimated to total $15,087,000. 
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THE POTENTIAL NEGATIVE IMPACT ZT THE FV 31TGET FELL I?A::T 

PROPOSAL IS BEST UNDERSTOOD BY COMPARING THE MEDIAN I ir'ATT^ 
FAMILY INCOME OF STUDENTS ATTENDING ALL BLACK PRIVATE COLLEGE- 7 
THE FALL OF 1989 AND 1990 TC THOSE OF OTHER PRIVATE NCN-SLCTAr. IAN 
COLLEGES . IN THE FALL OF 1989. AS THE CHART .::a PAGE : >!ArEi :::.v, 
THE MEDIAN ESTIMATED FAMILY INCOME CF FRESHMAN STUDENTS ATTEND;:.^ 
PRIVATE BLACK COLLEGES WAS $31,466 COMPARED T'- 54 V.":? FIP aT f TE:::J 
ATTENDING PRIVATE NONSECTA3IAN CCILZGLS , ..'I-LLZ IN t.'-I TV : :F 1 

the comparison was si?, ;.:-3 t: : ::*v£: ; * \ 

PERSPECTIVE, THE ADMINISTRATION'S BUDGE? FWPCSA;. i:;.\C^?.!*A: L * . 
RATHER THAN ADDRESSES THE LOAN GRANT IMBALAt.'C^ S:T"AT: ::J *z:.\:'Zl m 
IT TAKES MONEY AWAY FROM THE "NEAR PCCR* TC GIVE IT TC THE M VE?T 
POOR." THIS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY FORCE THCirE STUDENTS FHCtt f 1 0- S : ~ . * : ; 
FAMILIES TO BORROW TO MAKE UP FOR L'IMINI.SHED PELL :RA;:T FVNi:::. 
WHILE WE WOULD WELCOME THE $3,700 PELL MAXIMUM — A LONG DVE^"?; 
INCREASE TO ADDRESS THE EROSION IN THE PURCHASING PC WES THE "ELL 
GRANT SINCE 19S0 — THE PROPOSED SHUT IN EMPHASIS WILL 
SIGNIFICANT DAMAGE TO THE HIGHER EDUCATION ASPIRATIONS CF VNTF 
STUDENTS FROM FAMILIES WITH INCOMES IN THE 51 j-$25 . -^0 RANG?. 

WE BELIEVE A MUCH MORE THOUGHTFUL PROPOSAL, BUT - NE THAT 
REQUIRES ADDITIONAL REFINEMENTS, IS THE PCLICV INITIATIVE ACVANCZD 
BY REPRESENTATIVE BILL FORD CF MIIHIIAN. ::-:AI7MA'J -T T*i r v V.'V. 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE ANT ITS r-BCC^VITTSI :rJ 7Ci" T." LT'.rrr "■ V 
EDUCATION AND SENATOR PAUL SI*CN IF ILLi::::.!. \HILZ ."!.* "T . ' - 

5TRcngly oppose A hard and faj;t au:r that "^t? ; a..; : 

THE FI?ST TWO YEARS CF 2ACCALAUP.EA ?~ .f TVEY , '."ITS LTANC "7 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE LAST TWO YEARS WE :-J BELIZVZ 1" *a*LZ :i 

ADVANTAGEOUS AND APPROPRIATE FOR OUR STUDENTS TO g MPHASl ^V -IrAr.'T 
AID IN THE FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS , AND TC REVERSE THAT 
EMPHASIS IN THE LATTER TWO YEARS OF BACCALAUREATE DEGREE STUDY. 

THIS APPROACH, WE BELIEVE ENCOURAGES COLLEGE AC1E5S 
SUCCESS? REDUCES OR ELIMINATES THE NEED FOR ACADEMICALLY » AT-RISK" 
STUDENTS TO BORROW UNTIL THEY HAVE DEMONSTRATED THEIR ACAD EM I 2 
POTENTIAL; AND COULD SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE THE OVERALL INDE3TLDNZSJ 
OF LOWER INCOME STUDENTS < 

THE COST OF * PAYING NOW OR PAYING LATER. 1 GIVEN THE HISTORICAL 
SHIFT OF FEDERAL STUDENT AID SPENDING FROM GRANTS TO LOANS ~ F?CM 
80 GRANTS (AND 20 PERCENT LOANS) IN 1976 TO 49 PERCENT GRANTS (AND 
A SIMILAR AMOUNT IN LOAN AID) IN 1990 — IS EASILY SEEN WITHIN THE 
UNCF FAMILY. THE STAFFORD LOAN (FORMERLY GUARANTEED STUDENT LOANS ) 
IS NOW THE LARGEST SINGLE SOURCE OF SUPPORT FOR UNCF STUDENTS , 
PROVIDING SOME $51 MILLION OR 30 PERCENT OF ALL AID AWAROEC IN 
1988-89 ACCORDING TO UNCF'S 1990 STATISTICAL REPORT . 
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THE AVERAGE LOAN AMOUNT WAS $:,167 FOR EACH UNC? STUDENT 
BORROWER AND SLIGHTLY MORE THAII ONE-HALF OF ALL UNCF STUDENTS DID 
BORROW! PROJECTED OVER A FOUR-YEAR ACADEMIC CAREER , THE TOTAL 
INDEBTEDNESS WOULD EQUAL ALMOST $lO,0OO._/ DURING THE PERIOD 
1982-1988, THE NUMBER OF UNCF STUDENTS WHO BORROWED IN THE STArFCRD 
LOAN PROGRAM NEARLY poyB^D — FROM 11,000 IN 1982-33 TO ALMOST 
22,000 IN 1988-89- INCREASINGLY , UNCF STUDENTS ARE JOINING THE 
GROWING NUMBER OF INDENTURED SERVAffTS IN THE STAFFORD LOAN ?: "GRAM 
AND BECOMING PRISONERS TC THE ZZllZZZ EDUCATION WHI Z'A WA- JUPrlSE 
TO FREE THEM ABC SLAVES TO THE C2NCCNITANT INDEBTEDNESS THAT TRAPS 
STUDENTS THAT COMPLETE COLLEGE. SLAVES TO HIGHER PAYING JOES AND 
TRAPPED BY CHOICES IMPOSED ON THEM BY RISING STUDENT DEBT LEVELS 
AND RISING COLLEGE COSTS . 

FOR THOSE STUDENTS WHO DO NOT COMPLETE COLLEGE ~ AND MANY 
DROP OUT AFTER ONLY CUE- YEAR OR ARE DETERMINED TO BE ACADEMICALLY 
INELIGIBLE AFTER TOO YEARS ~ THE FINANCIAL BURDEN OF REPAYMENT , 
WITHOUT THE BENEFIT OF A COLLEGE DEGREE OR OTHER CREDENTIAL IS 
OVERWHELMING, HBCU GRADUATES EARN 86 PERCENT MORE THAN AFRITAN 
AMERICANS WITHOUT A COLLEGE DEGREE: 

UNCF STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE CREATION OF A TRUE PELL GRANT 
ENTITLEMENT AS THE CNLY MEANS FOR R?DRE£JING Z'AZ IMBALANCE 
LOAN AND GRANTS FUNDS PSCVIIED 37 TME C0NGREJ2 TC ELIMINATE THE 
BARRIER TC HIGHER EDUCATION ERECTED 3? THE RISING CCST ZT A r;LLISS 
EDUCATION AND LIMITED FAMILY FINANCIAL INCCME. 

THERE IS NO MORE IMPCRTANT ISSUE FACING THI3 SUBCOMMITTEE A;JD 
THE 102ND CONGRESS THAN WHETHER OR NOT IT WILL, IN FACT, LIVE UP 
TO ITS TWENTY-FIVE YEAR OLD PLEDGE " Ever/ child must be encouraged 
to get as much education as ha has the ability to take.... We want 
this not only for his sake — but for the nation ?s sake. Nothing 
matters more to the future of our country: not military 
preparedness - for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brainpower to build a world of peace; not our productive economy - 
for we cannot sustain growth without trained manpower; not our 
democratic system of government * for freedom is fragile if 
citizens are ignorant. * / 



„/ 19 9 0 STATISTICAL REPOR^ . HUGH R, FORDYCE AND ALAN R ♦ 
KIRSCHNER, UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND, INC. (JANUARY 1991) p. 13. 

_/ SPECIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ; "TOWARD FULL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY, * January 12 , 1965, PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE PRESICEN"-., , 
Lyndon B. Johnson, BOOK I, p. 28. 
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ONE FINAL POINT DESERVES MENTIONING. THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION HAS FOCUSED ITS ENTIRE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT PREVENTION 
EFFORT Off COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AND PRIVATE CAREER SCHOOLS WITH 
HIGH DEFAULT RATES. BECAUSE BLACK COLLEGES , COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 
URBAN PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS TEND TO COST LESS AND ENROLL 
THE HOST SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF LOW INCOME STUDENTS: (INCLUDING 
BUCK AMERICANS), STUDENT WAN DEFAULT PREVENTION SEEMS TO BE 
TARGETED TOWARD POOR, MINORITY STUDENTS. FCR EXAMPLE, THE rECERAZ- 
GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGES INSTITUTIONS TC E'/.J.MIC 2CUCAT"MA1 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LOW INCOME STUDENTS , ESPECIALLY MINORITIES . THIS 
MEANS TAKING SOME RISKS WITH SOME SlfJDE'JTS WHO MAY ENTER AN 
INSTITUTION WITH ACADEMIC DEFICIENCIES- BECAUSE STUDENT AID IS NCW 
PRIMARILY LOAN AID RATHER THAN GRANT AID, THE CONSEQUENCE OF 
STUDENT FAILURE IN AN UNDERTAKING THE GOVERNMENT HAS ENCOURAGED IS 
A HIGH DEFAULT RATE! THE INSTITUTION IS THEN THE VICTIM OF THE 
GOVERNMENT'S "ACCESS* POLICY. FURTHER, WHEN DEFAULT RATES ARE 
INACCURATE AND INCOMPLETE, BUT PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ANYWAY, LASTING DAMAGE IS DONE TO THE INSTITUTION IN THE 
LOCAL COMMUNITY* 

ALL OF THESE FACTORS, LEAD UNCF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS TO 
RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING WITH REGARD TO TITLE XV, STUDENT AID: 

* HAKE THE PELL GRANT PSCCRAM A TRUE ENTITLEMENT WITH A 
$4,400 MAXIMUM AWARD BEGINNING IN FY 1994. T'AT SirSGSTASV 
IMPACT OF THIS PRCPCSAL MISHT 3E ?HA£ZZ IN 3Y A?W:::' f Q 
THE ENTITLEMENT TO ,-SESHMEN STVDE.TT5 ZV~ r '! ZU THE 
YEAR/ THEN ADDING A CLASS CF 5TJ2E:JT5 EACH VEA3 
THEREAFTER. 

* SIMPLIFY THE FEDERAL STUDENT AID APPLICATION PROCESS . 
TWO THINGS COULD BE DONE IMMEDIATELY TO MAKE IT EASIER 
FOR LOW INCOME STUDENTS TO APPLY FOR AND RECEIVE TITLE 
I*' ASSISTANCE, WHILE PRESERVING THE INTEGRITY OF THE AID 
PROGRAMS: (1) PROVIDE A REVISED SIMPLIFIED FEDERAL FORM 

^ FOR FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW $15,000, WITH SIX OR 

SEVEN DATA ELEMENTS, AND REQUIRE APPLICANTS TO SUBMIT 
THE I? IRS X04O OR I040A FORM OR OTHER EVIDENCE THAT THEY 
RECEIVE AFDC OR FOOD STAMPS , LIVE IN FEDERALLY-SUBSIDIZED 
HOUSING, ETC, (THOSE STUDENTS WITH INCOMES BELOW $10,000 
SHOULD RECEIVE THE MAXIMUM AWARD); AND (2) REQUIRE 
STUDENTS APPLYING FOR AID FOR THEIR SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR OR 
SENIOR YEAR (WHO PREVIOUSLY RECEIVED TITLE IV AID AS 
FRESHMEN) TO SUPPLY UPDATED INFORMATION ONLY AND THE MOST 
RECENT PARENTAL/STUDENT TAX RETURN INSTEAD OF A WHOLE NEW 
APPLICATION. 
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REDUCE PAPERWORK BURDENS IN THE FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS, 
ESPECIALLY FOR INSTITUTIONS WITH SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF 
AID RECIPIENTS IN THEIR STUDENT POPULATION (I.E. 50% OR 
GREATER} , BY ELIMINATING THE VALIDATION REQUIREMENT FOR 
THOSE SCHOOLS WITH A THREE- YEAR UNBLEMISHED RECORD OF 
PERFORMANCE AND NO AUDIT EXCEPTIONS. 

ELIMINATE THE INCOME CONTINGENT LOAN (ICL) PROGRAM. THIS 
PROGRAM REPRESENTS A SERIOUS PITFALL FOR LOW INCOME 
STUDENTS BECAUSE IT APPEARS ATTRACTIVE YET IS LIKELY TO 
TRAP STUDENTS WITH LESSER EARNINGS GROWTH IN SERIOUS 
LONG-TERM DEBT. FOR EXAMPLE: A ST U D ENT WHO BORROWED 
$13,000 (UNDER THE ICL PROGRAM) WOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
REPAY OVER giftJ BB IN PRINCIPAL AMD ACCUMULATED INTEREST 
(US ING TH E PROGRAM'S ASSUMPTIONS AS TO INCOME AND 
PROJECTED MINIMUM PAYMENTS) IF BE OR SHE BEGAN AN 
EMPLOYMENT CAREER WTVH A SALARY OF $10,800.00, OR WOULD 
BE REQUIRED TO REPAY $25,700 IN PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
OVER TEN YEARS IF TUB STARTING SALARY WAS $23,100. IN 
CONTRAST, THAT SANE STUDENT WOULD PAY BACK ABOUT $18 f 925 
OVER TEN YEARS IN SHE STAFFORD LOAN PROGRAM. 

MERGE THE ICL CONCEPT INTO A TOTALLY CAMPUS -BASED PERKINS 
LOAN PROGRAM. FEDERAL CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS (FCC 3 FOR 
THE PERKINS PROGRAM WOULD CEASE AT THE END OF FY 1994 AND 
CAMPUSES WOULD ADMINISTER THE PROGRAM SOLELY BASED ON 
EFFECTIVELY COLLECTING FROM STUDENTS WHO HAVE BORRO* JD 
FROM THE PROGRAM* INSTITUTIONS MIGHT BE PERMITTED, AT 
THEIR DISCRETION, TO ALLOW UP TO TEN PERCENT OF THEIR 
PERKINS LOANS TO BE SUBJECT TO INCOME CONTINGENT 
REPAYMENT. THE FY 1990 FCC WAS $135,129,000 AND WAS 
ALLOCATED TO 1,559 INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING ONLY 13 UNCF 
INSTITUTIONS. TWENTY-SIX OTHER UNCF INSTITUTIONS DO 
PARTICIPATE IN THE PERKINS PROGRAM. TUSKEGEE UNIVERSITY 
AND XAVIER UNIVERSITY, AS WELL AS MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
RECEIVE THE BULK OF TBS $1.3 MILLION IN FCC MADE 
AVAILABLE TO UNCF MEMBER COLLEGES THROUGH THE FY 1990 
APPROPRIATION. THE TOTAL OUTSTANDING LOAN BALANCE IS 
$4.9 BILLION. 

ELIMINATE THE EXCLUSIVE AND ARBITRARY USB OF ST UDENT LOAN 
DEF AULT RATES TO EXCLUDE INSTITUTIONS FROM PARTICIPATION 
1M TITLE IV PROGRAMS. UNCF CERTAINLY UNDERSTANDS THE 
DEPARTMENT'S DESIRE TO REDUCE STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS. WE 
SHARE THAT CONCERN. HOWEVER, THE CRITERIA USED TO TARGET 
INSTITUTIONS FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION OR EXCLUSION FROM THE 
PROGRAM MUST BE SENSITIVE TO THE MISSION AND PURPOSE OF 
AN INSTITUTION, AS WELL AS THE INSTITUTION'S ROLE IN 
CREATING AND SOLVING THE LOAN DEFAULT PROBLEM. 
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I WOULD LIKE TO REQUEST THAT UNCF'S ANALYSIS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION'S FY 1992 BUDGET BE INCLUDED IN THE RECORD RIGHT AFTER 
MY WRITTEN TESTIMONY. IT EXPLAINS AND ELABORATES ON MANY OF THE 
POINTS I HAVE MADE HERE THIS MORNING » AS WELL AS INDICATING UNCF'S 
VIEWS ON SOME OF THE A IN I STRATI ON ' S HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS, AND IT MAY BE OF SOME ASSISTANCE 
TO THE COMMITTEE . 

THAT CONCLUDES MY FORMAL TESTIMONY . I WOULD BE PLEASED TO 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS YOU MAY HAVE* 
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Or THE 1992 DEPARTMEUT OF EDUCATION BUDGET 



on fstoruary a, 1991 tha Dspartsant of Education ralsaaad its 
portion oS ton ?midtnt's FY 1992 Budgrc - In proposing this 
budgat, tha Bush Administration has again fall an car snore of its 
attaapt to halp Praaxdant Buan raaliza his goal of tha coming tha 
"Education Prssidsnt* " It in important to undarstand that in 
proposing thia FT 1992 Education Budgat , too Dapartssnt has 
rsvaalad an outlina of tha raforns and r aooa a nand ationa it intanda 
to naXa to ton congrasa in tha upcoaing raauthoriration of thm 
Slghar Edu cati on Act. Tharafora, in raviaving tha poataacondary 
portion of tna budgat, which in attached, it is critical, to 
undaratand tnat almost all of thaao budgetary rsmemmomdations ars 
ti«* to laglalstlvm cnangas and tnat tnoss changae will not ba 
actsd upon, if at all, until aarly 1992* In addition, without 
appropriation many cannot oa implammotad until tna FY 1993 
budgat/ appropriations eye la tha j axllnmX* 

In praparing thia analysis, UNCT Washington staff hava 
utilixod somn of tha data gatharod in UNCT* a 1*00 star^iem 
RlPOrS, Th« Ai^^enti Frithn.«f» WiHawl Vavmm for Fall 1990. 
Stttd«nt Aid and tha cast Pgp^fjetwlw yrttM^iati (CSO) , and wo 

hava solicited specific information from tnn rarer msmhnr 
institutions which ars repreeentetive of tnn 41 nmmfcnr collagen. 
Ha nopa that by using tha information from tan a amp la institutions 
you will ba ami* to gat a claarnr idem of how thnsa proposala may 
impact students at your college, or yon may simply vish to una our 
smthod of analysis to gnldn thn^4snr«lopmsnt of your own 
institutional analysis. Wo arbitrarily selected Bannatt College 
ClorX Atlanta university, Korshous* Collage, Florida Manorial 
College, Knoxville Collaga, Ruat College, Talladaga coll ago, 
Tua*«gee University and Xevier Dni varsity an points of comparison, 
tfa a ax ad aach institution to provldn a uniform aat of data, if 
poeeibla* am follows j 

• atudants onrollad rscalving atudant aid t 

• atudants onrollad raeaiving Pall Grants, S£DC. Collaga tfor* 
Study, and Perfcine Loans r 

• numbers of atudants and amount st Pall Grant dollars who 
-era ' rcr: :amilies whose f aoi^y incc=a exceeds $15,i3QQ; 

• number it atudanta raeaiving SEOGa and amount of dollars 
rscsivsd in At L990-91; 

• nuaber of atudants ongagad in CWS and amount of worX study 
aid award td in At 1990-91 1 and 

• is thn institution eligible for and rscalving a Psricina Loan 
FCC allocation, if yes, how many Pmrkinn loans worm mada last ysmr 
from tha awarded dollara? 
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Hara art tbs highlights of ths FT 1992 Budget nlMMd by the 
Department of Education on Tuesday, Fabmuy 4, 1991: 

1. Re-target tha poll Grant program through changes la tns 
taxation ratas on discretionary income that will result la reduced 
grants for studsnt* from families with incuse* above $10,000 la 
order to pay for a $1,300 iaeraaM in the maximum grant from tha 
current $2,400 to $3,700 (tna ovar-all Pall Grant appropriation 
would riaa $401 Billion from $5,374 to $5,775 billion) , no poll 
minimu m would bo raiaad to $400, eliminating a substantial mzabar 
of aaall Pall Grant racipianta. Approximately 400,000 Poll grants 
going to "naar poor- atudanta will bo re-dlrectsd to lowar income 
students. 

2* Rsductlens in funding for all of too campus-based programe 
to halp pay for tha higher Poll maximum award, i.e. supplemental 
Educational opportunity Grants (SE0G) would bo raducad from $520 
million to $347 million, collaga work Study (CBS) would ba raducad 
fro* $593 to $397 million, and tna capital contribution for tna 
Parxine Loan p rogra m would not ba continuad {funding is ragusstad 
only for loan canoallationa) . me "institutional matching* 
raguirsment for CHS and SEOQ would ba raiaad form 15 to SO percsnt* 
Thers is no PS 1992 funding regusst for too St* to studant Incentive 
Grant (SSXG) program. 

. ^ 3# Rscemmsndation for tna craation of a Praaidantial 
Achlsyemsnt Scholarship fundsd at $170 million for Poll Grant 
racipianta who finish in too top tan parcont of their high school 
class (or "score high on nationally standardlxad teats") and who 
maintain a B avaraga In collaga. Although it is not a diract 
offset, it is apparsnt that tbs $170 million would bs availabls to 
regular Pall racipianta wars it not sstasids for morit Pall 
recipients, i.e. mora than 150,000 fiwir poll awards will ba mada 
aa a rasult of this now msrit initiativa if it vara anactad into 
lawl 

4. Tbm Department's rogusst for tbs Guarontaod Studant Loan 
program raf loots axpectsd dscliaam la T^BUi ratas and subsogusnt 
savings in tha intsrsst subsidy paid to iandars while tta studant 
is in school. Tha Dapartasnt doom project a $300 million incraasa 
in loan dafault costs ovsr tt 1991 from $2*4 to $2,7 billion. 
Savaral dafault pravantion initiatlvas arm intandad to halp reduce 
dafaults and fodoral dafault costs s (a) alimiaata oligiblllty for 
coursss undar 600 doom hours* (b) ragulxa senders to perform 
credit shocks on studant applicants 21 yaars or eldori |d) extend 
dalayad disbursement to sixty days from tho first day of classos 
for studants at schools with dafault ratas axcsading thirty (30) 
par cant; (d) reguire iandars to provide graduatad repayment 
options to borrowers r and (a) authorise guaranty agancisa to 
garnish tha dsfsuitsr's wagss, rapaal tha statute of limitations 
for tho collection of dafaultsd loans, and roguira studsnt 
borrowors to provide esrtain location information, e.g. driver *e 
licsass number. 
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Legislatively, tne Department is also recommending increases 
in the annual Stafford Loan limits — from §2,623 to $3, 500 for 
first-year undergraduates, froo $4-55,000 for third, fourth ana 
fifth year undergraduates and increasing Supplemental Loans for 
Students (SLS) loan limits for undergraduates from $4-$6,000 and 
for graduate students from $4-510,000. The Stafford Loan limits 
for graduate students and the loan limit for first year students 
in the SLS program would not change. 

5. Establish a series of new requirements for student 
eligibility end institutional participation intended to restore 
integrity to the Title IV programs, including: (a) students must 
be ranXed in the top 901 of their clase to maintain eligibility for 
Title IV aid; (b) authorize a new independent student definition 
requiring a student to be 26 years of age or demonstrate enough 
income flow to demonstrate sslf-suf f iciency; <c) all Title XV 
Institutional participants wust have a pro rata tuition refund 
policy; (d) the payment of commissions, bonuses or other incentives 
based solely on enrollment, or student aid VQlUBt to pe rsons 
engaged in recruitment or admissions activity would be prohibited; 
and (e) the OBRA 1990 provisions eliminating students from schools 
with high default rates in CSL {30%) would be extended to all Title 
XV programs. 

6. Create a single neede analysis system for all Title IV 
programs and a minimus student contribution expectation that would 
vary according to family income would be authorised in the Signer 
Education Act. The details as to how a "single needs analysis 
aystee" can be implemented without making Pell an entitlement are 
not yet available. 

7. The TRIO CSpecial Program for Disadvantaged Students) 
request represents a $51.3 million increase above FY 1991, from 
$343.6 to $395*1 nillion. Program consolidation is again requested 
{Upward Bound, Talent Search and Educational Opportunity Centers 
along with the Title XI College and University outreach programs 
would be combined) and a new HcNair Graduate outreach progra m is 
recommended. The new McHair Graduate Education outreach program 
would combine the Title IX, Pert A Minority Participation in 
Graduate Education program and the existing McHeir Post- 
Baccalaureate Achievement Program , 

in separate legislation, the President has requested that the 
entire TRIO program be included in the $15 billion package to be 
returned to the states in the form of a "bloc* grant. • The 
proposal, which was not well-received on Capitol Hill, also 
includes the HOT Community Development Block Grant (CDB0) , HHS*s 
Low- income Home Energy Assistance Program (XJHSAF) and SSIO. The 
new block grant — to be controlled by the Governors —incorporates 
numerous direct grant programs to the citiss and in the case of 
TRIO, to institutions of higher education, thus by-passing current 
grant recipients and substituting the states* 
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a. The request for Pares A ami B of the Titls in program is 
idantical to ths FY 1991 amount. Ths Part 3 Historically Black 
Collsgee and Universltiee Act ($87 million), tha eection 326 
historically black graduate and professional schools (911.7 
Billion) and tha regular part A program ($87 Billion) would receive 
the aams amount of funding undar the Fraaidant*a proposal as last 
yaar. Tha Presidsnt's budget doss renew his request for a 
"sstaaids* for HBCUs in ths Endowaant/ Challenge Grant program, 
although no budget request for funding ths "eetaeide* ia rsflsctsd 
in tfllB haflflsj and hs is seeking only $7.3 billion in Titls III 
funds for ths currant part C endowment program — a rsductlon of 
$10 Billion. Ths only othsr Isgielative change recommended for 
Titla XXX ia to eliminate tha community college and minority 
college sstasidss in Part A. 

Although Howard univarsity dooa not participata in Titls 
XXX, ths Pre aidant did rsguest a $5 million rsduction in fsdaral 
support for Howard — masking $190.9 in FY 1992 inataad of tha 
5195.2 million providad by congrssa in FY 1991. Ths rsduction is 
aaaociatad w<th a one-tine requeet for contraction funding. 

SflM Political Thfwcfhtw and Philosophical Congarna 

Savaral thomsa appaar to run through ths various proposals 
advanced aa ths Dspartsant of Education's FY 1992 budgat. First, 
it appsaxs focussd on spending a raducad amount of monsy on 
education at ths federal Isvsl — dsspita ths Free: . t f s statsd 
claim and dssirs to bs tha "Education Prssidsnt. » Given 8% 
inflation, status quo funding and aodsst dollar incrsasss actually 
rapraaant rsduction a in Fsdaral eupport. To say it diffsrsntly, 
this could bs character lrsd as 0MB 'a budget, rather than ths 
Education* Department's budget. Time will tall whether or not 
Secretary -designate Alexander can seize ths mantis of Isadsrship 
and move forward aggressivsly to fight education* a battles both 
intsmally and externally. Ths Secretary is scheduled to testify 
on March 3th before the Senate Subcommittee on Education Arts, and 
Humanities on his Higher Education Act recommends ti one . He will 
havs ths opportunity to apsll out the details and put his on "marK* 
on the Bush Administration's Higher Education Act proposals. 
Second, ths budget is largely a "statue quo" budget. Recognizing 
the need to balance their "reform** ideae with a doee of political 
sanity, ths FY 1992 budgst proposals maintain all of tha major 
programs and fund thsm at reepectable levels. Ths budgst doss not 
obliterate, even though it doss reduce funding for several major 
programs, s.g. SEW and cws. Although it doss recommend same 
*tin**ring at ths edges 1 of several programs, s.g. ths proposed 
re-targeting" of ths Pell Grant on ths nsedieet etudents (very un- 
Republican) coupled with a Pali Grant maximum increase, and 
aignificant GSL low limit incrsasss for all exespt first-tias SLS 
undergraduate borrowsrs and all graduate student borrowers in GSL, 
most of ths Title IV programs are kept in tact and not materially 
changed. Interestingly, ths nsw direct lending program floated in 
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The Maw York Tines on January 7 and TflP Wall S&EflgX Journal and Blfl 
KffittSi following day is both dismissed as too costly 
and resurrected as something still under consideration- 

Equally important, the budget does not attack any of tha Congress* 
aacrad cova and thus run tna risk of off ending key Congressional 
laadars who ara preparing opUPisUcally tor rsauthoriration of tha 
Higher Education Act. At a time when kay ccmgrassional actors 
spaak opanly ox expanding atudent grants for middle income 
students, asking tha Pall Grant an entitlement aa a mean* of 
reducing loan defaults, and -front-loading* grant aid, J many of 
tha President's legislative recommendations ara *"»*y 
experience rough sledding during tha upcoming reauthorization 
process. Nevertheless, this budget will not **DOA, lixa many of 
its Reagan Administration counterparts in tha 1980s. 

The pell Grant increase — raising tha maximum to S3.700 for 
the poorest students — will ha warmly received and is likely to 
open tha door for a dramatic increase in the Pall maxiaum auring 
tha reauthorization debate. Likely to bn rejected, however, will 
be tha elimination of those fssilias with $10,000-523,000 incomas, 
whose siblings raceive vary small Pall Grants s to attend four-year 
public and private institutions- It ia tha middle income faailisa - 

- $13-$33,ooo that chairman Bill Ford and Senator Claiborne Pall 
ara specifically interested in helping in the upcoming 
reauthorization by assuring thevr eligibility for a Pell Grant or 
$500 or sore — that will be aggrieved by tha Bush Administration 
proposal- Tha politics of the inclusion or exclusion of mora 
cuddle income students are critical to the survival and expansion 
of tha Pall Grant program {from Kord's perspective and that of 
others familiar with the politics of the program) • 

This is quite understandable, when viewed from a whits, siddle 
class, male income perspective — 

* white male bread-winner median inflation-adjusted income 
fall 22 percent between 1976 and 1984, 

* white and blue collar worker's real average weekly wages - 

- calculated in constant 1977 dollars ~ fall from $191-41 par wa*k 
in 1972 to $171*07 per week in 1986, 

* the median real earnings of man between tha agas of 25 to 
34, measured in constant 19S5 dollars, were $10.17 an hour in 1973, 
$9.70 an hour in 1980 and $8-85 an hour in 1987? while for mer. of 
all ages the figures were $9.90 in 1973, $9.37 m 1980 and 58. 62 
in 1987 , or 

/ *Hill Chairman Wanta to Reshape Student Aid,* 
Tha Washington Post . Kenneth 2 . Cooper, February 4,1991, A-9, 
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as Frank Levy recently observed, "..back in tha early 1970*, the 
average guy with a high school diploaa was making $24,000 in 
today's dollars. Today a siailir guy is asking about $18,000- — / 

1995 Praaidential P ^ lirlfJB ftCd Bia&MC Sdueation Act Reauthflrizatifln 

It is tha quintessential blue collar worker, "Joe Six-pacX* 
who is married, livas in suburban Detroit or Chicago who is 
thraatsnad by today's rscsssionist economy and tha possibility or 
losing his job- Ha is vary concarnad about tha fact that ha seems 
not to qualify for any help in sanding his son or daughter to 
col lags. Ha blames his plight on tha government for designing 
complex foras ha cannot fill out and if ha doas r ha doesn't gat 
any help for hie dependant son/ daughtar anyway, Evan aora critical 
is the fact that ha biases black, latino and other ainority groups 
for his plight when he finds out that they qualify for aid because 
they are "ainorities* or because they are low income. J 1 ?**? 
cynically, tha Bush Administration proposal to « re -target "Fell 
Grants on tha neediest students fits perfectly with the 'Willie 
Horton polities' successfully practiced by President Bush in the 
1988 presidential campaign and likely to be repeated in 1992. — / 
In fact, Th« waehinotien Poar speculated in an article on February 
5th by waiter P incus about tha growth in certain offices and 
funding requests for certain program being directly connected l to 
the 1992 presidential campaign. "Tha aood and direction of a 
president and his government, characterized by which offico gets 
isore aoney and whose programs are cut, are frequently found in 

saail print deep in the budget.* / Although increased 

expenditures have been proposed for domestic policy foraulationf 
vary few dollars found there way into doaestic progress for 
spending. Head Start, which received a $100 aillion increase — 586 
aiilion of which is consumed by inflation — was the only big 
winner. 

However, if acre middle income blacks and whites are denied 
student aid (in favor of larger grants for the poor), and they 
blame the Democratically-controlled Congress, they may flock to tha 
Republican party just in tins for the 1992 elections i 



j The EgJJLllfig qff a**-* Poor- Kevin Phillips, pp. 17-19, see 

also "The Next Prxorxtv, » inc . Kay 1989 p. 28. 

/ * Quotas: Tempting Issu* for the GOP in '92*, The waahlmtan 

Thomas B. Edsall, January 15, 1991, A-l,A-4, 

/ "Fine Print signals Course Bush Goveroaent Win ?«*e Int0 

Election Season," The Washington Post. February 5, 1991, A-6. 
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St^ggn^ LWR DffifflUltg.j The Grants xTwrwua Loans rm^a 

Perhaps even more puzzling than the Department's failure to 
forge a bolder stroke in the loan vs. grant debate is the Budget's 
failure to deal more forthright ly with student loan defaults. The 
dramatic growth in student loan default costs* over the past five 
fiscal years in particular, has attracted enormous rhetoric from 
the Reagan-Bush Administrations, but little in concrete terms to 
stem the tide of defaulted loans. 

The FY 1992 budget is no exception sines it simultaneously suggests 
several piecemeal proposals oriented toward restraining the growth 
of defaults, e.g. a €00 clock hour minimus for program eligibility, 
elimination of eligibility for correspondence and all foreign 
schools, a credit check requirement for all student borrowers 21 
years or older, and extension of the delayed disbursement in OBRA 
1990, while raising the CSI* loan limits which permit students to 
borrow ever* increasing amounts of money and thereby triggering 
larger loan defaults. Table I chronicles the dynamic growth in 
federal loan default payments over the past t cade, while Table 11 
illustrates the rise in student loans and U ,n defaults. 

n^*™^^*?! «K> study , Student Aid and the Cost of 
Postsecondarv education confirms again the importance of the type 
of aid provided and how it influences both access and choice of 
postsecondary institution. Using 1987 NFS AS (National Postsecondarv 
student Aid Study) data, CBO found that the proportion of students 
receiving grant Incraaeed as the student ' s family income decreased 
and as the cost of attendance increased . This close relationship 
between family income and receipt of grants, than to the receipt 
of any other type of aid, further underscores the importance of 
grants to facilitating access and the achievement of the Federal 
equal opportunity goal. Equally interesting was the fact that: 

''Receipt of loans contrasted with receipt of grants in 
several ways. Overall, a smaller proportion of students 
got loan (31 percent) that grants (46 percent), although 
ease students received both. Horeover, a smeller portion 
of students received loans that: grants at every category 
PC fMllv income and cost of at^endsjy-i (type of 
institution) except for proprietary students whose family 
income was over $17,000. in addition, etudente were 
relatively more llfcely to receive loans as cost of 
attendance increased that as family income declined. 
This pattern suggests that loans were relatively sore 
important in expanding choice among institutions than in 
ensuring access to postsecondary education, (emphasis 
supplied) ' 



v „ — Student Aid and The goat of Poetseeendarv PAi^frimt Jay 
Noell. congressional Budget Office, 0. s. Congress (January 1991), 
pp.17— 38* 
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JhBso findings ara lilceiy to add mors fuel to tho existing 

u f2 in ' * ao * m b*l«nc«d approached to fadaral studant aid 
pacKagin^ and the need to restore tha lost purchasing power of the 
™ti™ * by aigniCicantly incraaaing tha maximum award and 
"I"* ,?? * J 1 * 11 entitlement, caoa findings ara particularly 

tFBi l * i Z?*!2E. V i 9>H *J n light of «■ fact th.t about 57 pageant 
°t ~ , M ' ll,psndont undergraduates racaivad aid in the Fall 

°f . 19S * , 41 percent got Fadaral aid, 21 parcant racaivad stata 
""L,*^ 26 parent racaivad institutional support. Tha average 
« £«\> for J?*? stud " nts vas S3, 600 — ranging froa an average of 
*v .600 to tha lowest incoaa student at tha highest cost institution 
to an avaraga or $1,000 to tha relatively few highest incoaa 
studenca attending tha lowest coat schools. 9 

inr-om^^n J25,\ recognising tha relationship between family 
^ grants to low incoma students to achieve 
"access," tha FY 19*2 Budget appeers to recognise it only in part, 

b^ 9 ™ 1 ??f^ r ?K t V h V end * ney of low incoB » students to default 
oy permitting tham to borrow BO ra in order to facilitate "choice." 

M -^^f 8 r i ^^ Y harned by tho Administration's twin proposals — to 
restrict Pell access fur families with lncomas from 810 -$25,000 
while increasing tha wee with which thasa same student, can borrow 
b«n«^^L ^ collage students. Soma significant numbers may 
certainw 3 fir i i™?*?**? Grant *ut others will 

a£Ttj£iL!S 1 . " ud , 8nts abov » the S10,ooo family incoma lsval 
dCcre^nlrv °fn™. P * 1 1 » 1 ity by high.r taxation rates on 

„"^f -t *P nar y incoma. Equally confusing is why ~ given the 

ou? or V f . y ii°'ii° V , i , nC °° a ' —«tionally 7t-riaK student! to art? 

college — tha Administration would continue to 

lSS -i^r 9 . 3 ioan - ba f ad •« Package to finance -access- for 
low and aiddla income atudants. 

** **• ***• time, wa are assessing the impact of the proposed 
""T^Wing- of P.11 Grant funds froTWr^udento to 
r»^"L ^"V ' J? BhDUld al »° review tha concomitant ispact 
?* ..qyWCM StW funding and the increased matching r»miir««nr , 

mMmSiluS^ JHJ Fe b^g iT a«X_^Xt!lI^ spiels 

-! L!i - il ij ? SE0 ° f»wo« wiil be transferred to the States 
«LETJ 4^4?^ 9 r ,nt -^f In instance., the ^nlyTes" 

?£-?Sfi,£J , S*iV ,tional Mta »ing funds at UNCF colleges would bs 
7«St^ /? #™lVi Uocat i on . *° ■• ch institution undsr the formula 
(which la frequently used for scholsrships to needy students) . 
nationally, there will be $173.2 million fswar SE^oUsr^Tbut 
Vi \SS^SL ot would increass from 835 in FY 1990 to 898 in 

1991 do * to the increased -matching" requirement. 

ESr-^^.i 1 ^!^'* -T\? n 70 City Aid Through The states 

^?*£/^ffJl er *' » Ww JK r 'j TlMl, Robert Pear, E-l. it appears 
SZl Sn to ssTc" S "»* W«1f Yarn Tlmtff erticl- Should 
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Assumin?, however, a 33 ptreant reduction in the SEOG 
allocation to eacn institution and an average award of $995, the 
tan UNcr in* tut ions lis tad in ths chert on page 13 would receive 
$2,727,298.69 fa war dollars and collactivaly make 1770 fever SEOG 
awards (if they do not provide tna increesed inatitttticmal *metch." 
(aaa Table IV). Tola calculation would, of count, change 
dramatically if we aesumed each echool could mot tha increased 50 
percent watching reguirement. 

Zt ia important to nota that daapita changes made in too 1986 
Amendments to tha Higher Education Act raguiring tha SEOGe ba 
awarded to atudanta demonstrating "exceptional need* and that 
preference in awarding thaaa funds go to Pall Grant raci plants — 
tha parcantaga of SEOC funds awarded to dependent atudanta in tha 
$30.ooo-plus category r amain ad constant Cat 19 percent) for tha two 
yaar pariod following enactment of tha naw regui reman ts (Sea Table 
V). H ln 1908-89, a latest 54 parcant of Pall Grant racipiants had 
in comas baXov $9,000, yet only 18 parcont of SEOG racipienta had 
incomes bolow $12,000." / 

Tha coat of 'paying now or paying latar, * givan tha hiatorical 
shift of fadaral grant spending to loans for low incosa atudanta . 
is aasily saan with in tha UNCF family. Tha Stafford Loan (formerly 
Guaranteed studant Loana) is now tha largaat singla source of 
support for UTICF atudanta , providing some $51 Billion or 30 parcant 
of ail aid avardad in 1988*89 according to tha 1990 statistical 
Report , Tha avaraga loan amount was $2,367 for aach UNCF Studant 
borrower and slightly store than one-half of all UNCF atudanta did 
borrow! Project ad over a four-year academic career, tha total 

indebtedness would equal almost $10,000, / For thosa stud ant 3 

who do not complete college, and many drop out aftar only one-year 
or ara dotaralnad to ba academically ineligible aftar two years - 
- tha financial burden of repayment, without the benefit of a 
college degree or other credential is overwhelming. 

sixty-five percent of all UNCF students received Pell Grants 
in 1988-89, accounting for 27, 505 students with an average award 
of CI, 645. one-third of all UHCF students receive SEOG avarda , 
averaging $995* These two grant progress provided $58 million to 
UNCF students out of the $186 million in Federal student assistance 
received by UHCF students in 1988*89. 



/ See supplemental Educational opportunity Grant section of the 

Department of Education FY 1992 Justification of Appropriatione for 
Committee* on Appropriations, Higher Education, vol. II (February 
1991), p. L-31. 

/ 1990 Statistical R»pnrt. Hugh R, Fordyce and Alan H- 
Kirschner, United Negro College Fund, Inc. (January 1991) at 13. 
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Xt is interesting to not* the income distribution ot all Pell 
Grant recipients (See Chart Below) in assessing the impact of the 
proposed Bush Administration plan to create a Super Pall Grant by 
re- targe ting aid on the lowest income recipients and the impact of 
increased borrowing on lover incase students. Since defaults are 
highest among "non-persisters,* grants are a preferred option for 
lower income, more academically at-risk students, especially in the 
first two years of study toward the baccalaureate degree. 
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yet, a casual review of the recent experience of uhcf 
students* especially when coupled with the FT 1992 budget proposals 
to restrict grants to poor students and increase the availability 
of loans * demonstrates that current loan default trends are liXely 
to be exacerbated. Although about two-thirds of all undergraduate 
students received Pell Grants at UHCF member colleges during 1988- 
89, the amount of aid derived from this source accounted for only 
25 percent of all student financial aid. in contrast, various loan 
programs accounted for nearly 40 percent of student aid dollars in 
1986-89. Three-quarters of these loan dollars came from the 
Stafford loan program. 

The potential negative impact oi the fir 1992 Budget Pell Grant 
proposal is best understood by comparing the median estimated 
family income of students attending all black private colleges in 
the Fall of 1989 and 1990 to those of other private non-sectarian 
colleges. In the Fall of 1989, as the chart below melees clear, the 
median estimated family income of freshman students attending 
private black colleges was $31,466 compared to $49,729 for students 
attending private nonsectarian col leges * while in the Fall of 1990, 
the comparison was $29,598 to $51,037. 



/ Total program coats reflects program funds paid directly to 
students and excludes administrative costs allowances paid to the 
institutions at a rats of $5 per recipient, which in 1992-93 are 
estimated to total $15,087,000. 
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wfcils 24 percent e** private black college students in 1989, 
cans from familiss with income* below $15,000, 18 percent came from 
families with incomes in the $15, 000-$24,999 range. In 1990, the 
comparison was 2e percent of all private blac* college students 
came from families in the below $1S,000 range, while 18 percent 
were in the $15,000 to $24,999 range. The Cooperative 
institutional Research Program {CXBP} freshman data makes it clear 
that accepting the Department's Pell Grant proposal would be iixs 
"robbing Peter to pay Paul" for CHCT member institutions. The data 
is clear — while more than three times as many students in privats 
black colleges come from families where the income is less than 
$15,000, thtso colleges also serve a very significant number of 
students in the $15,ooo-$25,000 range as wsU. Shifting student 
grants from the near poor to the very poor is like cutting off your 
noes to spite your face. 

ESTIMATED PARENTAL INCOMES OF ENTERING FRESHMAN 
Fail 1989 Fall 1990 



Estimated Parsntal 
Income level 






5100,000-Abova 


3 


3*9 


$50,000-99,999 


21 


18.6 


S5, 000-49 f 9*>* 


16 


15.5 


$25,000-34,999 


18 


17.9 


$15,000-24,999 


18 


18.0 


Below $15,000 


24 


26.0 



It is clear that the situation, in terms of family i neons is 
gstting worse not better for the studsnts served by Wicr 
institutions. It is no vorni^r, as Kevin Phillips, author of Iks 
Politic* of RloJt and Poor — Wnlfch and th« totriein electorate in 

turn BftMan Af^Qpaa^ . found the enormous concentration of wealth 
in the united states in the 1980s ~ most of it in the hands of the 
top 1 percent of Americans — 

/ THE AMERICAN FRESHMAN* NATIONAL NORMS FOR FALL 1990, 

Alexander w. Astin, William s. Kom, and Ellyne R. Ben, ACE/UCLA 
Cooperative Institutional Reeearch Program, p. 44 (December 1990) 
and THE AMERICAN FRESHMAN: NATIONAL NORMS FOR FALL 1989, Alexander 
W. Astin, William S* Horn, and Ellyne R. Bars, ACE/UCLA Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program, p. 44 (December 1989). 
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tiwjsvari with incosM in ttm $45,000 to *l30,o»j» 1.*-- 
£335 SSinSSS Deists jotonlyvotjd £ 
contrary to their political "^^ h b "^« r T na ^f icit. and 
criticize tax policy as a ^i^"^^ 
a concentration of wealth in which the top *»™JS»rt 
Americans after-tax share of U.S. income rose from 7 percent 
to a projected 11 percent in 1990. 

Th. incraaaing 'TSTSSZ^^^^SS -"oaS 
wealthy Americans due to lower tax rates on «™ .? „ r-< iucBd 

by the Tax Reform Act of 198« - who have ^"JX'S 
obligation to pay tax., to J»« or^Edu«t loafer 

aervice programs such a. *»« f^S. ?rL*MW»»rLmt of needed 
Low income Students -- deprives ^* A collateral 

tax r: sources to support these I'^illl^iTVo compH lw Sd 
effect of th. collap.ing of J*""** 1 *? r * s li C a of the limited 
middle income students to coapsts for a .v. 4 „ ta fioht 

leoeral studsnt aid pis, and for whites and ^'^i" urs. i*! 
asong themselves, rathsr than to focus on «i JiW«r picturs, i.e. 
insufficient appropriations to fund grant programs. 

insutf icisnt fsderal resources forcse the Fsderal ^•rnment 
to borrow tp aupporr itself, limiting further its opacity to 
provide funding for discretionary dome-tic programs. Nsxt year 
according to projections, intersst on ths ^udq-t Isi 

lorasfii single "t.gorv of ^^L mSiS^St^ forlntsrist 

rscaipt s i ) . / 

Mora recent enrrll-aant Uata from selected ™»f B »?"" , *j2S 
underscores the i»pcrt,nc. of obtaining both a. 
maximum for Oil eligible students and a Pell entitlement. 



/ -The Deficit Dilemmas — shortfalls Are Taxing the Ability of 
government to Be Innovative, - Ttlft Vflftninffton Part, Steven Hufson. 
February 3, 1991, H-l. 
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STCOEMT AID, BY PROGRAM 1989-90 



BENNETT COLLEGE 442,391 

CLARK ATLANTA U. 1,896,146 

FLOWDA MEMORIAL 2,617,515 

SS^^® C0LLECE 2, 00. \ 000 

MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 1,275,166 

RUST COLLEGE 1^)0,000 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 7C2,040 

SHS^F ^IVEiWITV 2,621,692 
VOORHEES COLLEGE 86} 767 

XAVIER UNIVERSITY 2,518,057 



SE2S 


CHS 


Eag&ina 


99,895 


127,043 


59,478* 


457,252 


363,943 


0 


214,488 


300,094 


0 


250,000 


180,000 


0 


396,137 


574,405 


37,183 


411,000 


447,000 


32,000* 


286,439 


146,610 


0 


1,029,300 


909,985 


681,930 


404,926 


246,489 


117,789 


521,158 


874,951 


65,685 



£ ^rktn-*^^' , n °^ B °5 hooi " wnic * "cycled pravioualy 
•Iloc«iM fr^ ttT&a.ral caeA?, receive 1 p. rt in. 

conemi.. * * Fea«al Capital Contribution appropriated bv 

an asterisk. An a loss ot funds to schools bearing 

present on ^iSS^"^^." 41 ^,? 
barometer for than. *»i ,T**r-%S££»' y aarva a. a fair 
coaptation, CM . ST e^in^ ^l.^^'- Kor " 

recipients on ySux caenus by faLlv^^V**^"? ° Ut ttB P" 11 
budoat ITr«.ti^ , f raaiay incosa. Under the nt 1992 

910?"6 w^TLv. S^ 1 r * ci ?i* ntB fraa '-ailiss with inc^Vabov. 

is bain, accompli.,** by a iBpl y alining ^^a^'^^ 11 " 

the S^^fo-Sjf^OD^"^^^^* ^ ° f Grant from 

UNCF i^twS! "bSSSf^hSS «™ S ,°r $1 °' 00 ? U "° rB dramatic at 
-needy- student. rSn!?*™^ *^ ro i, 1 ■"S" "poo*" «■ oppoaed to 
national sfaif t of " SS7^«!TmS2%^1 ^ f 0 " proj action, ^hov a 

ia greater both bmWTh,™ TOe impact at oner inatitotione 
atudenta, snd ,iS" t * ^L a „i ar5Sr n ^ b#r of very poor 
evident 7 ° f P°° r student.. mt ii 
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A significant portion of the "savings'* assumed in the Fall 
Grant progras — which have bean used to financa tha shift in 
funding and the increase in the maximum grant from $2400 to $37C1 - 
ia the elimination of the bottom tan percent of sacfi 
institution's Pell Grant raeiniantg . This ten percent reduction 
At flvarv institution is arbitrary since it ia imposed irrespective 
of the grades accumulated by the affected students, ainca aid 
denial is relative to the academic achievement of other Pall 
recipients at the particular institutions, students with low B or 
high C averages could be excluded at an institution with 90 percent 
of their Pell recipients receiving As and B+si 

As UNCF presidents look toward reauthorization, each must be 
mindful, as well, of any attempt to increase middle income access 
without guaranteeing aid for low income students. A Pell Grant 
entitlement is therefore essential to both assuring acceas ajjd then 
preserving choice for all students, especially those who may be the 
last to decide to at -md college. 

Most UNCT presidents whose institutions were adversely 
affected in the early 1980s will easily recall that the 
implementation of the Middle income student Assistance Act (MISS A) 
brought many middle income students under the Pell Grant tent at 
the expanse of later applying, lata enrolling minority and low 
income students who often reluctantly and belatedly decide to 
attend college. 

The KPSAS data again reinforces the widely held perception 
that middle income students do fair fairly well in their receipt 
of federal student aid and that some re-targeting, especially in 
the Pell Grant and SEOG programs is needed. DaPauw University, for 
example, awarded SEOG funds to a student with $47,000 in family 
income according to its most recent FISAP report. This "shift* in 
aid away from the poor to those who show need has been documented 
by Tom Mortanson r / npsAS shows that "full time, dependent 
students from families earning from $17,000 to $50,000 got the 
largest aggregate amount of federal aid" (see Table XIX). Viewed 
from the perspective of type of institution, students attending 
four-year private institutions received the bulfc of federal student 
aid* followed by those students attending four-year public, 
proprietary, and two-year community and junior colleges. 



/ "The Reallocation of Financial Aid From Poor to Middle Income 

and Affluent students 197B-1990, H Thomas G. Morten son, ACT Student 
Financial Aid Research Report Series 90-2 (May 1990) , See also 
"Student Aid — is it working LiXe It Is supposed To?," change 
Magazine. Carol Francis, July/ August 1990 and Table VI. 
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tn the process of securing our legislative priorities for the 
nation's private historically blac* colleges and universities, we 
must also secure America's future ~ we cannot survive as the 
largest debtor nation in the world, 

XMt ua examine carefully the future we face and the one we 
prepare for the graduates of the 41 member institutions of the 
United negro College Fund, UNCF oust become the principal advocate 
for the Pell Grant entitlement concept. UNCF students have the 
sost to geln because "access" will be enhanced and loan burdens 
will be reduced. Additionally, African American and other minority 
students at all institutions of higher education, will bansfit from 
a higher Pell Grant award and the "guaranteed" nature of the 
coaaitmsnt to equal access to higher education. 

success in the legislative process will not cose easily. 
There is division in the ranks of the higher education community, 
i.e. privates vs. publics, NAJCU vs. the proprietaries, etc. 
and even division within the black college ranks on a variety of 
issues . These "problem" oust be overcome , and they can be 
overcoae, if we coalesce behind a common goal — enacting a Pell 
Grant entitlement. Whatevsr our differences, they pele in 

comparison to our similarities and shared agenda. Presently, we 
are oar own worst enemy because the divieivenees prevents us from 
building an effective political coalition to forge the adoption of 
our agenda, even though "education" is at a high point on the 
national agenda and we have a President who calls himself "The 
Education President " and is committed to UNCF institutions. 

This reauthorization of the Higher Education Act could be the 
sost critical in our Nation's history, yet it cculd be remembered 
as only a m i ss ed opportunity. The human resources demands of our 
Nation arm immense when compared to both the workforce demands of 
the year 2000 ami beyond, am well as our technological and clerical 
needs in order to remain internationally competitive. Education and 
training may also be the only wey we can avoid exacerbating the 
current/ increasing tension between the "heves" and the "have-nots" 
in American Society. / 

/ The Bureau of Labor statistics projects that by 1999, 

America's economy will require 500,000 additional engineers, 
700,000 sedical workers, 300,000 teachers, 2.5 million managers, 
2.2 million sales workers, 3.5 million craft and construction 
workers, 647,000 mec han ics , repairers and installers, and sore than 
three million high and low-skilled service workers. Bn 
Society - Shaping awrien'a Economic rtit*n-«. pat Cheats and J.X. 
Linger, Alfred A. Knopf, c.1936, p. 19?. See also far vhm 

Nationr Qiallenoee Far a gflsjajy. Rased fm Ifftrft, Anthony Patrick 
carnevale, American society for Training and Education, c. 1905, 
pp. 141-164 and Workforca ?000 - Worl«r» and Wn^rs f or tha 21st 
CmlttMY, William B. Johnston and Arnold E. PacXer, The Hudson 
institute (June 1907), pp. 73-93. taverns* 
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TABLE III. 



ESTIMATED TOTAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE PER FULL- 
TIME-EQUIVALENT UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT. BY 
TYPE 07 P0ST3EC0NDARY INSTITUTION AND FAMILY 
Of COME. FALL 1988 (IsdoUm) 
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Chairman Sawyer* I thank you very much and that report will 
become a part of the record* 
Thank you, 
Mr. Jenkins 

STATEMENT OF CLAUSTON JENKINS. PRESIDENT. SAINT MARY'S 

COLLEGE 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you, Chairman Sawyer. Congressman Price. 
Thank you for the opportunity to wear today to testify on the 
Higher Education Act reauthorization. 

I speak from the perspective of the president of a unique institu- 
tion. Saint Mary's College, which will celebrate her 150th birthday 
in 1992, is a small women's institution that combines the last 2 
years of high school with the fist 2 years of college. 

Ninety-eight percent of our graduates go on to a four year insti- 
tution* We oflhr only a basic liberal arts curriculum that prepares 
our student? io transfer. We are associated with the Episcopal 
Church, ju? ike Saint Augustine's is. 

Let me note for the record that the 400 students at my institu- 
tion receive less than $100,000 a year in Federal student aid from 
all sources, and for this reason, I want to focus on broad policy 
issues rather than on specific aid provisions in the act 

First, I want to stress that sensible education practice suggests 
that aid for the needy college students take the form of grants 
rather than loans. I think this reinforces some other testimony you 
have heard today. It simply does not make sense to burden with 
loans a poor student who most likely lacks much family or commu- 
nity support for pursuing a college education in the first place, 
Such a burden can be an impediment for the conscientious poor 
student — that is just the kind of student we are trying to encour- 
age to be in this program. While my own institution's best interest 
would probably be served better by increasing aid for middle 
income students, I think in all honesty I would have to say that 
this Nation's interest would be best served by increasing grants to • 
our most needy students. I don't think there is any question about 
that. 

There need to be grants rather than loans. 

Secondly, all students receiving Federal student aid should be re- 
quired to maintain a cumulative grade point average of C or 2.0. 
While some of my colleagues may be agnast at this recommenda- 
tion, I think it is time we applied some common sense to student 
aid. 

Nothing you can do in the reauthorization would have a more 
beneficial impact on student performance than to rand a clear 
signal that aid requires diligent application on the part of the stu- 
dents and to those who claim that many students who receive aid 
are not prepared to perform at a C level. 

I would suggest that such students attend another institution 
until such time as they are prepared. Remedial work at college is 
very expensive and it represents a misdirection of our resources. 
In tact, I can think of no better way for higher education to assist 
our secondary schools in doing a better job than to send a message 
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to the high school students that they will not be accepted into col- 
lege unless they are prepared. 

I believe in the students, I have enough faith in our young people 
in America, and I believe they will respond to the challenge. 

As you would expect from the president of a women's college, I 
want to spend the rest of my time addressing issues relating to the 
education of women. Within two miles of where we sit today, there 
are three women's colleges that together enroll more women than 
the largest women s college in tins country, Smith College. 

These three institutions— Meredith College, right here, Peace 
College who is represented with an individual here, and Saint 
Marys, my institution — offer programs that range from high 
school programs to the MBA, all for women. We represent a unique 
resource in the research triangle area. And women s colleges repre- 
sent unique resources for our Nation. 

From Carol Gilligan at Harvard to Deborah Tanner, at George- 
town, we have many scholars who have shown that women learn 
differently from men. We have much evidence that showB that 
women learn better at women's colleges. In the words of James L. 
Fisher, who studied the matter, "we were finally bound to conclude 
that based on any research available, women's colleges are better 
for women, not just some women, but women in general." 

I think it is time that the legitimate role of women's colleges be 
recognized in law. In the current act under Title m, there is a pro- 
vision of Federal contributions to the endowments of certain types 
of institutions. I would urge you to consider induding women's col- 
leges among those institutions and make them eligible for such ad- 
ditions to endowments simply by virtue of being a women's institu- 
tion. 

In 1965, there were 281 women's colleges in this country. By 
1991, that number has dwindled to around 90 institutions, With 
your help, we can make sure that Federal policy recog n i ze s 
women's colleges as an important part of the educational diversity 
of this Nation. In doing so, you have an opportunity to make good 
policy and at the same time support sound education for women. 
What could be better for the future of our Nation than to ensure 
that women who have sometimes been neglected in the past be 
given every opportunity to obtain the education that is best for 
them. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Clauston Jenkins follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
PRESIDENT CLAUSTON JENKINS 
OF SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE IN RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

TO THE 

HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing today to testify on the Higher 
Education Act reauthorization. I speak today from the perspective of the 
president of a unique institution. Saint Mary's College, which will 
celebrate her 150th birthday in 1992, is a small women's institution that 
combines the last two years of high school with the fust . years of 
college. Ninety -eight percent of our graduates go on to a four year 
institution. We only offer a basic liberal arts curriculum that prepares our 
students to transfer. We are associated with the Episcopal Church. Let me 
note for the record that the 400 students at my institution receive less than 
$100,000 a year in Federal student aid from all sources, and for this reason 
I want to focus on broad policy issues rather than specific aid provisions in 
the Act 

First, I want to stress that sensible educational practice suggests that aid for 
the needy college student take the form of grants rather titan loans. It does 
not make sense to burden with loans a poor student who most likely lacks 
much family or community support for pursuing a college education. Such 
a burden can be an impediment for the conscientious poor student-just the 
kind we want to encourage. While my own institution's interests would be 
better served by more aid for middle class students, this nation's interest 
will be best served by increasing grants for our roost needy students. 
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Second all students receiving Federal student aid should be required to 
maintain a cumulative grade point average of **C* or 2.0. While some of 
my colleagues may be aghast at this recommendation, I think it is time we 
apply some common sense to student aid Nothing you can do in the 
reauthorization would have a more beneficial impact on student 
performance than to semi a clear signal that aid requires diligent application 
on the part of the students. To those who claim that many students who 
receive aid are not prepared to perform at the "C level, I would suggest 
that such students attend another institution until such time as they are 
prepared. Remedial work at college is very expensive and it represents a 
misdirection of resources* I can think of no better way for higher 
education to reikiforce the efforts of our secondary schools to do a better 
job than to send a message to the students that they will not be admitted to 
college unless they are prepared 

Now, as you would expect from the president of a women's college, I want 
to spend the rest of my time addressing issues related to the education of 
women. Within two miles of where we sit today there are three women's 
colleges that together enroll more women than the largest women's college, 
Smith. These three institutions-Meredith College, Peace College and Saint 
Mary's College-offer programs that range from high school to the MBA. 
We represent a unique resource for the Triangle. And women's colleges 
represent a unique resource for our nation. 

From Carol Gilligan at Harvard to Deborah Tannen at Georgetown we have 
many scholars who have shown that women learn differently from men 
We have much evidence that stows that women learn better at women's 
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colleges. In the words of James L Fisher, "We were finally bound to 
conclude that based cm any research available, women's colleges are better 
foi women-not just some women but women in general. M [Baltimore 
Evening Sun, 9/13/90] It is time that the legitimate role of women's 
colleges be recognized in law. 

In the cunent Act there is a provision for Federal contributions to the 
endowments of certain types of institutions. I would urge you to include 
women's colleges among those institutions and to make them eligible for 
such additions to college endowments simply by virtue of being women's 
colleges. 

In 1965 there were 281 women's colleges in the United States. By 1991 
that number has dwindled to around 90 institutions. With your help we can 
make sure that Federal policy recognizes women's colleges as an important 
part of the educational diversity of this nation* In doing so you have an 
opportunity to make good policy and at the same time support sound 
education for women- What could be better for the future of our nation 
than to ensure that women, who have sometimes been neglected in the past, 
be given every opportunity to obtain the education that is best for them, 

June 28, 1991 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, Dr. Jenkins. 
Dr. Page? 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN PAGE, DEAN, UNDERGRADUATE 
EDUCATION, MEREDITH COLLEGE 

Mr. Page. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your invitation to testi- 
fy today. We in the fourth district here in North Carolina are very 
pleased to host the hearing today and are pleased to have Con- 
gressman Price and, earlier, Congressman Valentine working with 
vou, and pleased they are working with your committee as they 
have worked so productively with us for the general cause of edu- 
cation. 

I represent Meredith College, the largest college for women in 
the Southeastern United States. Meredith is this year celebrating 
its centennial of the granting of its charter by the State of North 
Carolina. I am also the product of three educational institutions of 
North Carolina— Mars Hill College, Wake Forest University, and 
Duke University. 

Education is an area that we must find a way to support finan- 
cially. It is an investment in our future. In an increasingly complex 
world, an education which will provide meaningful perspective, 
raise questions of values, and provide skills to earn a living is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The soaring cost of education makes it mandatory that we target 
the type of issues that have been the focus of your committee. 
Present economic realities and limited resources, financial aid in 
many schools have generated an increased burden for those of 
modest, moderate income, even as we have made every effort to 
target those with greatest needs. 

It is increasingly less predictable that students will come directly 
from high school to college with parental support Rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic factors made it impossible for many stu- 
dents to expect parental support, and we must not allow these stu- 
dents to slip through the cracks and drop out of sight. 

At Meredith, we have a large number of students who are older 
than the typical college age student Currently, we have approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our students who are older than 28, or ap- 
proximately 14 percent of our full-time student equivalent 

Many of these students are working. Many are single parents. 
Many are second career people, training to enter the job market 
after rearing children. They need financial support 

Even though most of the attention of this hearing has been fo- 
cused on financial assistance, it is appropriate that the Higher 
Education Act does not focus only on student financial assistant 
programs. It provides for other arras which are crucial in the de- 
velopment of sound educational programs. I would like to highlight 
two of these areas. First, academic library and information technol- 
ogy enhancement With technical advances, there is the pressing 
question of how students benefit Not only is the purchase of new 
equipment necessary, the training of support staff is essential. Title 
II of the Higher Education Act is vital to curricular and instruc- 
tional development in our colleges. 
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Comments were made in the earlier panel that have already 
highlighted the necessity of updating technical services for our li- 
braries as a protection against erosion of our resources of knowl- 
edge and storehouses of knowledge. 

Secondly, I would like to highlight international education pro- 
grams. In our world, a global prospective is needed in order to deal 
with a pluralistic society. A multi-cultural awareness is necessary 
if our students are to be able to compete and live productively in 
the world of the 21st century. 

The Higher Education Act is important to the future of educa- 
tion throughout our Nation. Mindful of the complexities that are 
involved in writing legislation of this magnitude, I commend and 
encourage you as members of this committee to push forward in 
your efforts to revitalize, to reauthorize and eventually to pass a 
new Higher Education Act 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Allen Page follows;] 
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Testimony Before the House Subcommittee 
on Postsecondary Education 



Raleigh, ». c. 
June 28, 1991 



Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for your invitation to speak today. 
*e in the Fourth Congresssional District of North Carolina are 
proud to host your committee and are pleased to have Congressman 
Price and Congreassman valentine working with you, as they have 
worked to positively with us, for the couse of education. 

2 represent Meredith College, the largest college for women 
in the southeastern United States. I am also the product of 
three educational institutions of North Carol ina--Hars Hill 
College, Wake Forest University, and Duke University. 

Education is one of those areas that we must find a way to 
support financially, it is an investment in our future. In an 
increasingly complex world, an education which will provide a 
meaningful perspective, raise questions cf values, and provide 
skills to earn a living is absolutely essential. 

The soaring cost of education makes it manditory that we 
target the type of issues which have been the focus of this 
committee . 

Shrinking amounts of financial aid in many schools (hoth in 
terms of amounts and percentages) has generated an increased 
burden on those of modest, moderate incomes/ even as we have made 
every effort to target those with the greatest needs. 
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It 1 3 lnc»asin,ly less predictable that students .ill cow 
exactly fro. high school to college -1th P«ent.l support. 
Rapidly changing social and economic factor M *e it laposalhl. 
tor many students to expect parental support ana we must not 
. si l,v these Students to slip through the crac*s and drop out of 
3 1 iht . 

At Meredith we have a large numher or students -ho are older 
that the typical colle,e-a,ed atudent. Currently we hav, 
approximately 20* or our students who are older than twenty- 
three, or approximately 14*. of our full-time student equivalent. 
Many of these students are wording; .any are single parents; many 
are second career peopole training to enter the Sob marKet after 
rearing children. They need f;nancial support. 

Appropriately the Higher Education Act does focus only or 
student fiancial assistance programs. It provides support for 
other areas which are crucial in the development of sound 
educational pro,ra»s. I would like to high-light two such areas. 
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are to be able to compete and to live productively in the world 
Of the twenty-first century. 

The Higher Education Act is important to the future of 
education in our nation. M;ndfjl of the multitude of complexities 
that is involved is wr.:lng legislation of this magnitude, : 
commend *r.d enc:urv;e ycu neuter 3 ci tne c:raw:t:v? - - - 
forward ;n your efforts to zsv.t^Iize, to reauthorize, ami -y*? 3 
--to pass a new Higher Education Act. 

Thank you, Hz. Chairman. 



Respectfully submitted, 




Allen F. Page, 

I>an of Undergraduate Inr :r-:c~ _ j- ( 



and Registrar 
Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Chairman Sawykr. Thank you very much, Dr. Page. 
Dr. Shaw? 

STATEMENT OF T ALBERT O. SHAW, PRESIDENT, SHAW 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Postseconday Education, I salute you for this opportunity 
to testify in support of the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act It a highly commendable that you have captured this signifi- 
cant moment in the history of higher education in these United 
States, and have ventured to leave behind you the safe sanctuary 
on Capitol Hill, thus giving us this rare opportunity to participate 
in efforts to reshape and chart the course of higher education lead- 
ing into the 21st century. 

Chairman Sawyer. Dr. Shaw, there is nothing safe about Capitol 

Mr. Shaw. My remarks, Mr. Chairman are to be characterized 
by three things. First of all, its brevity, thanks to the heavy hand 
of Congressman Price, and characterized also by the absence of sta- 
tistics, not only because Israelis say statistics is the art of lying 
with precision, but because of the time constraint I have. 

Thirdly, having listened to previous presenters and having seen 
the emerging consensus regarding specific recommendations on as- 
pects of the Higher Education Act, I am confident that my observa- 
tions are not expressions of eccentricity, but they represent a re- 
freshing consistency in the support of the Higher Education Act. 

I am Talbert Shaw, the twelfth president of Shaw University sit- 
uated here in Raleigh, North Carolina. Founded in 1865 by the 
Reverend Henry Tupper, an American Baptist Missionary and 
presently affiliated with the General Baptist State Convention of 
North Carolina, Shaw University is a fully accredited liberal arts 
institution which presently offers its over 1,800 students degree 
majors in international education, business, telecommunications, 
physical education, the humanities, computer science, teacher edu- 
cation, the natural and social sciences. . , , 

For 126 years, literally thousands of Americans, particularly mi- 
norities, have been given an opportunity by this historic institution 
to prepare themselves to contribute to the development of this 
great Nation. . 

And indeed, today they serve this country in every facet of its 
public life. I dare to say that without Shaw University and other 
historically black institutions, most of the minorities in this coun- 
try would never have access to educational opportunities, a fright- 
ening thought, to say the least. , 

Without historically black colleges and universities, the loss to 
America, educationally, economically, militarily and culturally 
would be incalculable. The vestiges of racial exdusiveness have rel- 
egated significant numbers of minority Americans to the periphery 
of mainstream America, evidenced in disproportionate unemploy- 
ment, and its socioeconomic correlates— poverty, low income, ays- 
functional families, and social dislocations. 

And the ever rising cost of education essentially eliminates tnem 
from the possibility of a college education. Over 90 percent of these 
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students must receive financial assistance ta attend college. Fami^ 
incomes for large percentages of them are below or slightly above 
ti^r$ ST4StiSSSSk are inteUectually 
Sg to pursue educational options, and once given the opportunity, 

^a^t^yfX^c support -uthon^n of the 
Hteher Mueation Act because its original establishment was the 
S mosT&cant step by America to enfranchiss minority 
Americans and equip them to build America. , . „ f 

The first giant step in this enterprise was the establishment of 
bla^cXsHi ^second half of the 19th century T^av over 
40oercent of black students in America enroll in the .117 histoncal- 
lv bS coUegeTand universities, and these ^tutions confer 50 
ffrfX^ureate degrees received Black American^ 

Their moderate tuition costs and high productivity rate make 
them the best education bargains m^erica Yet, low earning 
Suity makes over 90 percent of these students unable to attend 
college without financial aid. , . nnat ** v «f 

Accordingly, in order to preserve and increase the capacity of 
thesehSfions, to assist America equip its citizens to serve both 
inSvidual and national interests, the Federal Governme nt must 
make significant financial support of education a naUonalpnon^. 
There isno more promising investment than m human resources, 
and education is a chief instrument of this enterprise. 

Although I support renewal of the entire ffigher J 
in the interest of time, I shall nominate Title III and IV for some 

SP fa^S g !^ t Se are components with provisions partkularly 
relevant and crucial to the survival of totoin^lv black college^ 
These provisions include (a) the strengthening of institution pro- 
g^ P (Sthe strengthening of historically black colleges andum- 
versity programs; and the endowment challenge grant pegram. 
With Je^ to Part B of Title HI which deals with the Black 
College and University Act, Irecommend the fiflowwg: 

Number one, increase Part B floor from ^50,000 toW00» 
order to provide a minimum level of funding for the smallest 

^SSM£& C31fi&. m, Part B (institutional 
aid, the BSckCoUege Act) to $100 million to allow for adequate 
funding in the wake of increasing inflation. 

EES the Bush administration proposal to establish a set-aside 
of $10 million for HBCU's in Part C, and that is the challenge en- 
dowment grant program, with a Part C authorization of $75 million 
foTfecal war SSHSdcwment building for HBCU's represents 
the most dependable way to establish fiscal stability in these insti- 

tU ThT"foUcwing represents my recommendations regariding Title 
IV, Student Aid Programs. One, make the Pell grant program a 
true enticement wiS a minimum award of $4,000 begmning in 
1994 

Two. shift the pattern of student financial aid from loan to 
grants. This is a refrain that you have been hearing and you can 
say it easily. Socioeconomic realities discourage deserving students 
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from involving themselves in loan obligations, both in terms of ret- 
rospect and prospect 

Next, adjust the Pell grant awards annually based on the con- 
sumer price index 

Then simplify the Federal student aid application process. The 
present process is cumbersome and tedious and tends to discourage 
those who are clearly in need of financial aid. 

Change the formula to extend eligibility to families with annual 
incomes of up to $43,000. This, I know, is quite a departure from 
what has been recommended now, but we are up here talking 
about realities here. 

Current eligibility effectively limits assistance to families with 
incomes below $85,000. Provide more flexib;e repayment options to 
reduce the adverse impact of borrowing on those students most at 
risk. 

These recommendations are not exhausting, but rather they 
focus on crucial aspects of student financial aid, which if enacted, 
would significantly improve student access to academic opportuni- 
ties and ensure their retention toward graduation. 

A refreshing phenomenon is adorning the academic landscape in 
America, and that is the increasing numbers of black students en- 
rolling in colleges. It is a phenomenon of great promise for individ- 
ual Americans as well as for America, whose economic leadership 
is threatened by the emergence of technological sophistication in 
other industrialized nations. 

These students represent significant percentages of our work 
force leading into the 21st century. Only economic myopia would 
subscribe to a posture of retreat from support of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act which provides a combination of real access and choice to 
low and middle income students in question of educational opportu- 
nities. 

Finally, lest my testimony be dubbed parochial and ethnocentric, 
let roe hasten to add that my advocacy here for Federal support of 
higher education covers the educational spectrum of our great 
country. 

The chain is no stronger than its weakest link. Thus, my expec- 
tations are comprehensive m scope. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear before 
this distinguished committee, and may your deliberations be in- 
formed by the wisdom of Benjamin Franklin, the only thing more 
expensive than education is ignorance. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Talbert O. Shaw follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DR. TALBERT O. SHAW, PRESIDENT 



SHAW UNIVERSITY 



Before 



THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 



June 28, 1991 



MR* CHAIRMAN, DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THIS SIGNIFICANT 
COMMITTEE ON POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION , I SALUTE YOU FOR THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY IN SUPPORT OF THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT. IT IS HIGHLY COMMENDABLE THAT YOU HAVE 
CAPTURED THIS SIGNIFICANT MOMENT IN THE HISTORY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THESE UNITED STATES f AND HAVE VENTURED TO LEAVE BEHIND YOU THE 
SAFE SANCTUARY ON CAPITOL HILL, THUS GIVING US THIS RARE 
OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN EFFORTS TO RESHAPE AND CHART THE 
COURSE OF HIGHER EDUCATION LEADING INTO THE 2 1ST CENTURY * 

I AM TALBERT O- SHAW, THE TWELFTH PRESIDENT OF SHAW UNIVERSITY 
SITUATED HERE IN RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. FOUNDED IN 1865 BY THE 
REVEREND HENRY TUPPER, AN AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY, AND 
PRESENTLY AFFILIATED WITH THE GENERAL BAPTIST STATE CONVENTION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, SHAW UNIVERSITY IS A FULLY ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS 
INSTITUTION WHICH PRESENTLY OFFERS , ITS OVER 1800 STUDENTS, DEGREE 
MAJORS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, BUSINESS, TELECOMMUNICATIONS, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, THE HUMANITIES, COMPUTER INFORMATION SCIENCE, 
TEACHER EDUCATION, THE NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES* 
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FOR 126 YEARS, LITERALLY THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS, PARTICULARLY 
MINORITIES, HAVE BEEN GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY BY THIS HISTORIC 
INSTITUTION TO PREPARE THEMSELVES TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THIS GREAT NATION* AND, INDEED, TODAY THEY SERVE THIS COUNTRY 
IN EVERY FACET OF ITS PUBLIC LIFE* I DARB TO SAY THAT WITHOUT SHAW 
UNIVERSITY AND OTHER HISTORICALLY BLACK EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS , 
HOST OF THE MINORITIES IN THIS COUNTRY WOULD NEVER HAVE ACCESS TO 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, A FRIGHTENING THOUGHT, TO SAY THE LEAST. 
WITHOUT HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, THE LOSS TO 
AMERICA, EDUCATIONALLY f ECONOMICALLY , MILITARILY, AND CULTURALLY 
WOULD RE INCALCULABLE. 

THE VESTIGES OF RACIAL EXCLUSIVBNKSS HAVE RELEGATED 
SIGNIFICANT NUMBERS OF MINORITY AMERICANS TO THE PERIPHERY OF 
MAINSTREAM AMERICA EVIDENCED IN DISPROPORTIONATE UNEMPLOYMENT, AND 
ITS SOCIO-ECONOMIC CORRELATES - - POVERTY , LOW INCOME, DYSFUNCTIONAL 
FAMILIES, AND SOCIAL DISLOCATIONS • AND, THE EVER-RISING COST OF 
EDUCATION ESSENTIALLY ELIMINATES THEM FROM THE POSSIBILITY OF A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. OVER 90 PERCENT OF TSESE STUDENTS MUST RECEIVE 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO ATTEND COLLEGE. FAMILY INCOMES FOR LARGE 
PERCENTAGES OF THEM ARB BELOW OR SLIGHTLY ABOVE THE POVERTY LINE. 
YET, THOUSANDS ARE INTELLECTUALLY CAPABLE AND WILLING TO PURS HE 
EDUCATIONAL OPTIONS , AND ONCE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY, THEY 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY EMBRACE IT* 

I APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY TO SUPPORT REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION ACT, BECAUSE ITS ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT WAS THE 
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SECOND MOST SIGNIFICANT STEP BY AMERICA TO ENFRANCHISE MINORITY 
AMERICANS AND EQUIP THEM TO HELP BUILD AMERICA* THE FIRST GIANT 
STEP IN THIS KNTFRPRISE HAS THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BLACK COLLEGES IN 
THE SECOND HALF OF THE I9TH CENTURY ♦ TODAY, OVER 40 PERCENT OF 
BLACK STUDENTS IN AMERICA ENROLL IN THE 117 HISTORICALLY BLACK 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, AND THESE INSTITUTIONS CONFER 50 PERCENT 
OF ALL BACCALAUREATE DEGREES RECEIVED BY BLACK AMERICANS. THEIR 
MODERATE TUITION COSTS AND HIGH PRODUCTIVITY RATE MAKE THEM THE 
BEST EDUCATIONAL BARGAINS IN AMERICA* YET, LOW EARNING ABILITY 
MAKES OVER 90 PERCENT OF THESE UNABLE TO ATTEND COLLEGE WITHOUT 
FINANCIAL AID. 

ACCORDINGLY, IN ORDER TO PRESERVE AND INCREASE THE CAPACITY OF 
THESE INSTITUTIONS TO ASSIST AMERICA EQUIP ITS CITIZENS TO SERVE 
BOTH INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL INTERESTS, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MUST 
MAKE SIGNIFICANT FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF EDUCATION A NATIONAL 
PRIORITY* THERE IS NO MORE PROMISING INVESTMENT THAN IN HUMAN 
RESOURCES f AND EDUCATION IS THE CHIEF INSTRUMENT OF THIS 
ENTERPRISE. 

ALTHOUGH I SUPPORT RENEWAL OF THE ENTIRE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT, 
IN THE INTEREST OF TIME, I SHALL NOMINATE TITLES III AND IV FOR 
SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS. IN TITLE III, THERE ARE COMPONENTS WITH 
PROVISIONS PARTICULARLY RELEVANT AND CRUCIAL TO THE SURVIVAL OF 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES • THESE PROVISIONS INCLUDE (A) THE 
STRENGTHENING OF INSTITUTIONS PROGRAMS; (B) THE STRENGTHENING OF 
HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PROGRAM) AND THE 
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ENDOWMENT CHALLENGE GRANT PROGRAM. WITH REFERENCE TO PART B OF 
TITLE III, WHICH DEALS WITH THE BLACK COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ACT, 
I RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING: 

INCREASE PART fi FLOOR FROM $350,000 TO $500,000 IN ORDER TO 
PROVIDE A MINIMUM LEVEL OF FUNDING FOR THE SMALLEST BBC Us WHICH ARE 
ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE; 

INCREASE THE FUNDING LEVEL OF TITLE III PART B { INSTITUTIONAL 
AID, THE BLACK COLLEGE ACT) TO $100 MILL I OF TO ALLOW FOR ADEQUATE 
FUNDING IN THE WAKE OF INCREASING INFLATICN; 

ENACT THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH A "SET-A- 
SIDE" OF $10 MILLION FOR HBCUs IN PART C, CHALLENGE (ENDOWMENT) 
GRANT PROGRAM, WITH A PART C AUTHORIZATION OF $75 MILLION FOR FY 
1993, ENDOWMENT-BUILDING FOR HBCUs REPRESENTS THE MOST DEPENDABLE 
WAY TO ESTABLISH FISCAL STABILITY IN THESE INSTITUTIONS , 

THE FOLLOWING REPRESENTS MY RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING TITLE 
IV, STUDENT AID VNOGRAMS: 

MAKE THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM A TRUE ENTITLEMENT WITH A MAXIMUM 
AWARD OF $4,000 BEGINNING IN FY 1994. 

SHIFT THE PATTERN OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID FROM LOANS TO 
GRANTS. SOCIO-ECONOMIC REALITIES DISCOURAGE DESERVING STUDENTS 
FROM INVOLVING THEMSELVES IN LOAN OBLIGATIONS BOTH IN TERMS OF 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT? 

ADJUST PKI.L GRANT AWARDS ANNUALLY BASED ON CONSUMER PRICE 
INDEX; 

SIMPLIFY THK FEDERAL STUDENT AID APPLICATION PROCESS * THE 
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PRESENT PROCESS IS CUMBERSOME AND TEDIOUS, AND TENDS TO DISCOURAGE 
THOSE WHO ARE CLEARLY IN NEED OF FINANCIAL AID; 

CHANGE THE FORMULA TO EXTEND ELIGIBILITY TO FAMILIES WITH 
ANNUAL INCOMES UP TO $43,000. CURRENT ELIGIBILITY EFFECTIVELY 
LIMITS ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES WITH INCOMES BELOW $35,000; 

PROVIDE MORE FLEXIBLE REPAYMENT OPTIONS TO REDUCE TEE ADVERSE 
IMPACT OF BORROWING ON THOSE STUDENTS MOST AT RISK. 

THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE NOT EXHAUSTIVE; RATHKR, THEY FOCUS 
ON CRUCIAL ASPECTS OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, HHICH, IF ENACTED, 
WOULD SIGNIFICANTLY IMPROVE STUDENT ACCESS TO ACADEMIC 
OPPORTUNITIES AND ENSURE THEIR RETENTION TOWARD GRADUATION. 

A REFRESHING PHENOMENON IS A CORNING THE ACADEMIC LANDSCAPE IN 
AMERICA, AND THAT IS THE INCREASING NUMBER OF BLACK STUDENTS 
ENROLLING IN COLLEGES • IT IS A PHENOMENON WITH GREAT PROMISE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS AS WELL AS FOR AMERICA, WHOSE ECONOMIC 
LEADERSHIP IS THREATENED BY THE EMERGENCE OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
SOPHISTICATION IN OTHER INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS • THESE STUDENTS 
R^RESENT SIGNIFICANT PERCENTAGES OF OUR WORK FORCE LEADING INTO 
THE 2 1ST CENTURY, ONLY ECONOMIC MYOPIA WOULD SUBSCRIBE TO A 
POSTURE OF RETREAT FROM SUPPORT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT WHICH 
PROVIDES A COMBINATION OF REAL ACCgSS AND CHOICE TO LOW AND MIDDLE 
INCOME STUDENTS IN QUEST OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES • 

FINALLY, LEST MY TESTIMONY BE DUBBED PAROCHIAL AND 
ETHNOCENTRIC , LET ME HASTEN TO ADD THAT MY ADVOCACY HERE FOR 
FEDERAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION COVERS THE EDUCATIONAL SPECTRUM 
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OF OUR GREAT COUNTRY. THE CHAIN IS NO STRONGER THAN ITS WEAKEST 
LINK. THUS, MY EXPECTATIONS ARE COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE * 

I THANK YOU , MR. CHAIRMAN, FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR 
BEFORE THIS DISTINGUISHED COMMITTEE f AND MAY YOUR DELIBERATIONS BE 
INFORMED BY THE WISDOM OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: "THE ONLY THING MORE 
EXPENSIVE THAN EDUCATION IS IGNORANCE , * 
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Chairman Sawyer, Thank you very much, Dr. Shaw. 
Dr. Hemby? 

STATEMENT OF JAMES R HEMBY, Jit, PRESIDENT, BARTON 

COLLEGE 

Mr. Hemby, Thank you, Chairman Sawyer, Congressman Price. 
We appreciate your crating to North Carolina to hear our testimo- 
nies regarding the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

There is something somewhere in scripture that has to do with 
the first being last and the last being fust, but I will surely try to 
avoid saying anything about that in view of the fact that 1 have 
limited time, as Dr. Shaw has already alluded to. 

Chairman Sawyer* I think that horse is already out of the barn. 

Mr. Hemby. I cannot honestly improve upon the earlier testimo- 
ny to your full committee by the American Council of Education, 
the National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities, 
and other national organizations, and my immediate predecessors 
on this panel today. 

The real needs on each of our campuses continue to be student 
assistance. Hence, I will only emphasize a few points from the ear- 
lier testimonies. 

First, all student assistance I believe must be tied to the con- 
sumer price index. 

Second, tuition sensitive allocations must take top priority in the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 

Third, further reduction of the expected family contribution 
needs to occur in the Middle Income Student Assistance Act, 

Fourth, the Pell grant maximum should bo increased to $4,500 
and adjusted annually thereafter. 

Now, having said that, in the face of these requirements, we rec- 
ognize your mandate to either reduce funding in other areas or 
raise taxes. Hence, permit me to offer one person's view of a few 
suggestions for reduction and additions. 

Requiring recipients, as has already been stated, of Federal 
grants to maintain a minimum GPA of 2.0 would clearly remove 
some students from the rolls and thus save funds for increasing as- 
sistance in other areas. 

An even stricter but surely less politically palatable measure re- 

auiiing students completing programs to repay the full amount of 
heir grant or a pro rata share would add still more assistance for 
the serious students. 

The elimination and/or reduction of all or portions of certain en- 
titlement programs in the Higher Education Act would provide ad- 
ditional funding for the more essential needs. For example, and I 
recognize Chairman Sawyer, that these are not popular sugges- 
tions, I hope you will hear me out to the end— eliminate Title I. 
Individual colleges and universities should engineer such partner- 
ships as needed in specific locations. Monies saved might be better 
expended in assisting these non-traditional students with their edu- 
cational expenses. 

I can say this without the fear of recrimination at this point be- 
cause we have just implemented at Barton College the first week- 
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end college in Eastern North Carolina, which enrolls a sizable 
number of students of a non-traditional nature. 

Two, delete Fart C of Title IIL Colleges and universities should 
depend, in my view, upon their own resources for endowments. 

Three, eliminate Title V, institutions should address these needs 
internally and for obvious reasons pertaining to their raison d'etre. 

Four, eliminate Title VTH Again, colleges and universities 
should develop such progrt ms in conjunction with the private and 
public sectors on their own. 

Five, delete Part C, Title X: community service projects play an 
increasingly more important role on college campuses, but feasibili- 
ty studies of student participation seem somewhat extravagant in 
tight economic times. 

And surely, all of us in higher education would prefer that these 
programs remain fully funded and indeed be increased at many 
levels. However, given the stark economic realities and forecasts, 
some alternatives seem in order. 

By sharing the burden, we can assist in defining a solution ac- 



other belt tightening efforts, incentives through tax relief financial 
planning could offset some other budget needs. 

For example, providing tax-free savings plans defined specifically 
for education costs and used specifically for those purposes might 
encourage many families to plan more prudently for the future. 

Others planning in this fashion might well eliminate their need 
for Federal grants. Further, by tax exempting scholarships and fel- 
lowships, we would encourage more students to compete for these 
awards, which would in turn remove their need for loans and 
grants at certain levels. 

Although these cuts and provisions for encouraging financial 
planning might not afford all the funds necessary to increase direct 
assistance for students, they suggest only some immediate possibili- 
ties, We as educators know, I hope, that throwing; money at prob- 
lems never solves them. Rather, we must help to find some creative 
ways to prioritize needs for the most prudent use of available dol- 
lars. Obviously, assisting students with their financial needs ranks 
highest on our priority list. After that, as you have heard and will 
continue to hear through other testimonies, each educator has his 
or her own preferential areas. At Barton College, three seem signif- 
icant, two of which have already been mentioned in detail. 

In detail, the lion's share of the Higher Education Act, Title IV, 
'International Education Programs and Construction/ 9 "Recon- 
struction and Renovation of Aacademic Facilities," "Academic li- 
brary and Information Technology Enhancement" deserves special 
attention. 

The scope of our national education requires expansion. Compre- 
hensive programs rather than fragmented efforts now command 
the attention of all concerned about international sensitivities 
through education. 

This, as all entitlement funding must, should be highly competi- 
tive and strictly monitored. Having college and university interna- 
tional programs compete for funding based on their merit, creati vi- 



and intent By regularly monitoring the progress of implements- 
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tion with the defined progress requirements of stated intention to 
cease funding when and if the programs fail to meet the minimum 
standards, international designs on campuses would improve con* 
siderably. 

Colleges and universities face the grave responsibility of educat- 
ing global citizens and leaders for the 21st century. The quality of 
time programs will determine the quality of life all over the world, 
as well as our ability to compete in the world market 

Many campuses, especially in the private sector, stand in desper- 
ate need of refurbishment and in many cases, new construction. 
Again, by competing for the available dollars, colleges and univer- 
sities stress efficiency and economic prudence when undertaking 
such projects. Aging facilities detract from the education process 
and thus penalize students, and limiting funding continues to com- 
pound these problems. Hence, whether through low interest loans 
or direct grants, we seriously need assistance in improved facilities 
and equipment Such assistance will ensure energy efficiency, 
safety and the quality of learning. 

Testimony already ably made by Mr. Hunt and Dr. Page strike 
at the heart of this need relative to library information technology 
enhancement. Deterioration, information overload and how to 
manage these and the fact that this area lies at the heart of all 
education, we attest to the vitality and to the importance of this 
need* 

Finally, the brain trust, both current and future of this and 
every country resides on the college university campuses. Thinking 
and creating is our business, Without the Federal Government's as- 
sistance, however, we simply cannot maintain the level of compe- 
tency necessary to compete in today's world. 

Our youth need direct financial assistance and I emphasize that 
again, as do our institutions. A few dollars to accomplish the task 
worries us all. Will you, as lawmakers, and your colleagues, then 
continue challenging that brain trust on our campuses to address 
the issues of limited funding and increasing needs in a creative and 
productive fashion as you have done today? 

Thank you for your time and indulgence with this microphone. 

[The prepared statement of James B. Hemby, Jr. follows:] 
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MtnorlMtion cf HSA; third, farther reaction of th« Expected r«:y 
ContnBution needs to occur in the Middle Income Studect Aaaistanca 
Act; fourth, the Pell Grant aaa'.sua should o. incraaaed to ,-1300 and 

ad-ustad annually thereafter. 

in the far- cf theaa t re**™, *•» racccnisa your mandate to 

•ithar rtdsc* S*id:a* ia other area* or raise t^es. Hence, sarait *e 

to ofiar a Jaw suggestions for reducriona and additions. 

Requinno recipients of ftdarai grants to maintain a »iniSK» G?A 

of 2.0 would Clearly remove some students from the rolls and tr.us save 
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funds for increasing assistanca in other areas. An »**n strictar, but 
surely less political ;y paiataoie* measura raquir.ng students net 
completing programs to repay toe full amount or" tseir grant or a 
prorata share would add still aorp assistances for tiie serious 
student.?. 

Th.* *l..m:..-i*t.«n and, reliction a? all or pcxtions ex. certain 
titlement programs in the HEA would provide additional iunding for tr.e 
more ess«ntMl needs. For example; l; Eliminate Title I: individual 
rV. l*ge* nnd ur..v»?'S:* sr.<.:7;2ri ^^g i r.ecr sucn pdrtnsrssips as no«'1e ,, i 
in specific locir-cns; mcoisj aavgd ai^nt ca cettsr extended :n 
as.Siar mg t.'tes** nontr id: r .anal st-cenrs with t^eir educational 
^xp*»Titif»i; : 2 c I""-* colleger an*? un:. ' ? er sitter? 
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rent's or. c::;^i»7* campuses, but redsibil:*"/ studies of '•.—.ide'it 
poi t ic i pat ^00 seem scnwwn.it extravagant :n tig?: - eccwunic tiT.e*. 

All «n hi-oer education ^tuII ?r^t3r t.^at tanv.p t . ^ * a^rm r 97^ - r. 
t'41'y t'.mdeo , however, ; rit-* * irk ecancnj*. : ? :r*v: is***, sco«> 

dil? t»rn 1-1 /ca so?-s io r. r ^ o - . :-Jy snaring tr.« Du:>:i j\n ^l... nt : r. 
dr»*in'ng a solution ac rtiptois,!^ tc Jtcr.T , In cc^o^rr v:*.n tnvo* ar:d 
pernor-, gth<;r ''oelt t ? ;ntsi • 07 ' «t:crti, iscantives t;:r:;u<5h tax re.ief 
fmaj;cijl pluox.ir.a c;:uld ofiJ^t seme cudget neess . For px^mplp, 
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providing tax frae savings plans detined specifically for educational 
casts and used specifically far those purposes raiqht encourage many 
fjiai 1*3 ta plan mora prudent !•/ far the future. Sue!) families could 
then avoid the enormous educational debts often incurred *t the time 
the money 13 needed tor college. Others planning 13 tms fashion, 
mi'^nc *e : - el_.mi;iut.i tneir teed for t*deri! grants. Further, by 
exempting s<;hoi<sx:sniptf and fellowships, we wcjio encourage mere 
students ti compete for these awards* wh:;h wuld in turn ressva their 
need tor loons and grants - 

3 1 :houi:h the*** cits anrt prav-.n i^nr. tat encouraging finance* 
p. win .ng not aT- jrd all of tr.e funds necessary to increase 

direct aasiarano* tor students,, they sucrgest seme immediate 
rossi.oii i~i >Jn sr. od^rj-.irr. Strew chat "^hrTWsng aenny*' a- prncl ^^\r 

t.^v?" .\-" - J S.i~;:*r ,t';P * >V o ■j'»*;" , .tf s-; ne crsati/o vayr, 

V . ' * 2 -i t.in mcr. ™r-ic , ! r ".- of cV'ilafcle dollars. 

Cbv:ou:ily, ass-iting students With their financial needs ranks highest 
on our priority lists. Alter that, each educator has his'her own 
preferential areas. At Barton Co! lege, two seem sigrut icantly 
important . 

In addi-icn to the "Lion's Shar?" of HEA, Title IV, 
•Internationa. Education Programs" and "Construction , Reconstruction, 
and Benovirion o* Arartpmir Fin \ ;t deserve special attan*:on. The 
scope of ini *roat icnal Education requires expansion. Comprehensive 
programs rather than sragroented exports now command the attention of 
all cancBinpd abnur lnt9rnar:ondl sansitivitxes through education. 
This, as a: 1 *nt . 1 lament funding must, should be higfiiy competitive 
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and strictly monitorsd. Having csilege and university international 
programs compats for funding based on their sen?, craetivity, and 
thoroughness provides incentive for ser;ous planning and intent. By 
regularly scn-terinq the proqr«ss of implementation, with the defined 
raqui rsfafl r.ts ano stared mtaotion to csasa funoing when and li the 
programs tail to meet the minimum standards, interest iccal designs on 
campuses would imp rave considerably Colleges and universities face 
the grave rsspcnsibil :ty of educjrmg global citizens and leaders for 
the twenrv-f'iTst cvntjry. The qtiai :ty of those programs will determine 
the quality or all ever z m .m vex 16, ss well as our ah:,! ity to 

compete in tne world marfceta. 

Men;* caucuses, especial.-/ is the prvats 3«c::r . stand in 
dear*?"!?* :f r ^-rn .shae-t , ar.d : r: seme esse* n<y.» csnstr^Tt 1--. - 

Aq.i-n# c-sjpet.nq Jor t-ie 3/ a- las..-* ^cl larj, colleges and 
universities stress efficiency and economic prudence when undertaking 
such projects . Aging facilities detract from the educational process 
and thus penalizes students , and limited funding continues to compound 
these problems. Hence, whether through low interest loans or grants, 
we seriously need assistance in improving, facilities and e*;_ipment. 
Such assistance will insure eneryy efficiency/ safety, and the quality 
Of learning. 

The brain trust, both current and future/ of this and ev*ry 
country resides on the college and university campuses - Thinking and 
creating is our business. Without the federal government ' a assistance 
we simply cannot maintain the level of competency necessary to compete 
in today's world. Our youth need direct financial assistance, as do 

our institutions. Fewer dollars to accomplish the task worries us 
all. Will you, as lawmakers, continue challenging that "brain trust" 
to address the issue of limited funding and increasing needs in a 
creative and productive fashion/ as von have done today. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It was 
enormously constructive and helpful. 
Con g res s man Price? 

Mr . Price. Thank you very much. , 
Let me add my thanks to the panel for some very enlightening 
comments. One thing that struck me right at the beginning of this 
panel, struck me very forcefully, was the statement in your testi- 
mony, Dr. Burness, about the impact on rising tuition costs because 
of the Federal Government's default in providing student financial 

You are quoting a renowned economist. It says that roughly 25 
percent of the annual increase in tuition at private universities 
during the 80's may be attributable to the institutions filling the 
financial aid gap created by the Federal Governments shift from 
grants to loans. . 

That 25 percent increase alone essentially represents the annual 
tuition increases above the CPI. Now, I had not heard that figure 
put out in quite that form, but that is a striking conclusion. Of 
course, we are always feeling the pressure of these tuition in- 
creases going up faster than the rate of inflation, but you are sug- 
gesting that the withdrawal of the Federal Government in large 
part accounts for that. 

Mr. Burness. If you are going to maintain a system where stu- 
dents are admitted, not based on their financial circumstances, but 
based on their academic abilities and potential, the only way to 
maintain that, given the fact that the Federal Government is shift- 
ing from grants to loans is for the institutions and the parents to 
pick up the burden. 

We see that the loan debt of the students coming out of mine and 
the other institutions here and public institutions of this State. 
There is another one that plays the same way. 

J wa» interested in listening to the last portion which related to, 
facilities. The National Science Foundation a few years ago did a 
study which showed that in 1968, the Federal Government provid- 
ed something like $2.1 billion to be available to colleges and univer- 
sities for construction. . _ . t 

By 1988, that was around $400 million. If you count inflation in 
there, there was less than five percent as much money available in 
Federal aid for construction of facilities for the colleges and univer- 
sities in America in 1988 as there was in 1968. . 

That too is attributable to tuition increases because you simply 
have to find a way to pay the costs of these facilities. 

Mr. Page. Now, as these costs go up and as this is reflected in 
tuition charges and kinds of sacrifices, you have to ask especially 
these private institutions other than parents who are sending kids 
to two year schools. 

The question becomes very important as to who needs this assist- 
ance most and how do we distribute the limited resources. 

Dr. Robinson, I appreciate your summarizing your statement, but 
there is one aspect of it that I don't want us to overlook, precisely 
that question of distribution and how aid ought to be apportioned. 

You are testifying here, of course, I realize for the United Negro 
College Fund and your focus is the administration budget mostly, 
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but you say it exacerbates rather than addresses the loan/grant 
imbalance situation. 

Your way of describing that is that it takes money away from 
the near poor to give it to the very poor. You say this will undoubt- 
edly force those students in the $10,000 to $26,000 range to borrow, 
to make up for diminished Pell grant funds. 
. Now » th *t very effectively focuses the question, I think, and that 
is who receives student aid, who needs student aid? 

Dr. Jenkins, you talk about the need to target the needy stu- 
dents, but I am not sure exactly who you had in mind there. Who 
qualifies as needy? Are we talking about a poverty program here or 
are we talking about something that really addresses the needs 
that a lot of working class, middle class families are having in- 
creased trouble in meeting. 

In other words, how do you deal with that question of limited re- 
sources, and to what extent ought we to retain what I think has 
historically been a middle class, or at least-it depends on how you 
• ^ of couree ' but a lot of families in that $20,000 to 
33MJ00 income range have traditionally relied on this assistance 
and ought that to be? 

th^8Ct? kind ° f targeting ought we to be engaged in as we review 
Mr. Jenkins. Well, since you asked me, I would say that my defi- 

5!SS! *I ? y ' 1 w ° ul S m y the P°° r . the near poor would all be 
under that same umbrella. 

There is no doubt about it that the people in the $26,000 range 
are really hurt by the expenses of attending college and this is 
without a doubt true. 

JL2??*l T°^ d *° H 0 ** ^ Hemby and some of these 
others. I think if you put in the 2.0 requirement, you are going to 
do some changes in the reallocation of funds and we may have 
more to put for those students who are performing well. 

* V0 S** think too that we need to, in the long run, encourage 
through something like an IRA for college, the savings advantage I 
think we have gotten out of the habit in this country of thefact 
that vou have got to save for college in the long run. 

I think we can make it possible for more people to build up re- 
serves if we have that kind of program. That would be my answer 

Mr. Prick. You did stress the need to require some kind of aca- 
aemic performance as a condition of receiving aid. Under any pro- 
posal vou think about, families are still going to be required to sac- 
rifice, isn t that right? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, no doubt about it. 

Mr. Price. There is still going to be a need for savings for par- 
ents picking up the slack. But there does seem to be a real, right at 
the heart of this act and its the renewal, the debate of who ought 
to be targeted, who has the need for this kind of support 

Do any of you have anything to contribute on that? I thought Dr. 
Kobmsons way of putting the problem was very effective, but I 
know it is something all of you have thought about. 

Chairman Sawyer. Let me comment on that It is a fairly politi- 
cal comment and that is to the degree that we narrow the constitu- 
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ency base for Federal student assistance, we diminish the constitu- 
ency for the entire undertaking. 

If it becomes a poverty program, pure and simple, then it loses 
the broad support that it has enjoyed throughout its entire life 
across the entire Nation, and loses its capacity to continue to enjoy 
the political support from the largest number of voters. 

It is a very deep concern and one that I think we cannot afford 
to not be mindful of. It is a matter of sustaining support 

Mr. Burn ess. I make the observation from a public policy per- 
spective. It seems very difficult to argue that those who are of the 
greatest need should not receive the greatest support , 

The dilemma I have, for instance, with the administration s 
point is when you use a cutoff figure of $85,000 for a family vhich 
might have one or two children at college age, whether »t is a 
public institution or a private instituti.m, the financial pressures 
on that family are absolutely enormous and the difficulty going 
back to Congressman Price's observation is that while the total 
Federal allocation has remained relatively constant over tune, the 
shift from grants to loans is catastrophic for families, more so than 
even the institutions are struggling. , . , . 

If we assume the political role that the pie is not going to in- 
crease other than incrementally, then I think your observations 
have to be right, that politically ma i nt ai nin g a base of support is 
broadened so that it is not just a poverty program. 

Then the dilemma is that you then are not hitting an awful lot 
of folks who really are terribly constrained in their resources for 
college. . , 

Chairman Sawyer. It is also important to recognize that when 
we talk about the impact on families, that it is not necessarily the 
same family that we thought of 26 years ago. It is not the parent 
supporting the child but the parent trying to sustain his or her 
own education while supporting far younger children. 

It may in fact absolutely preclude that family from taking part 
in education that is a requisite of sustaining any kind of economic 

°T^Pmck. That leads to my next question, actually. Dr. Page fo- 
cused on this, and I gather it is a trend that would be present 
across your institutions, and that is the fact that you are now edu- 
cating more and more people who are beyond traditional college 
age. 

You are seeing people come back to school. You are seeing a non- 
traditional campus population that I would assume places new 
pressures on the demand for financial aid, and may require us to 
rethink the whole Federal relationship of this enterprise. 

Dr. Page, would you elaborate on what this has meant to Mere- 
dith, and the rest of you please chime in. Where do these people 
come from? What is their reason for coming to college? What land 
of needs do they have that we might not have been aware of or at- 
tentive to in the past? . * _% * . , ~ 

Mr. Page, I think a lot of then- needs are reflected in what Con- 
gressman Sawyer said in terms of the older student who has taken 
the sources that would have otherwise gone to support children. So 
we hi>ve to rethink that whole thing rather than just sustaining 
the budget of the student who is in college. 
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What does it cost to live on campus for 9 months? The whole dy- 
namic of that is a new situation. The range is perhaps broader with 
our returning students than with typical age students in terms of 
we have so many divorced single parents, the family structure is 
different there than anywhere 

So many of these start bac? retime and then aim towards fin* 
ishing on a full-time basis. ?j make that possible the typical re- 
turning student comes in sort of trying to float a new balloon with 
two courses to see if they have the competence to make it, and 
then trying to move toward the full-time student status in order to 
be able to graduate. 

Mr. Prick, We heard earlier today, of course, from representa- 
tives from our community college systems about these students, It 
seems to be from your testimony that our private colleges are also 
seeing increasing demand from mid-career people or returning stu- 
dents with job specific requirements that the average undergradu- 
ate does not bring to the table. 

Mr. Shaw. At Shaw University, over 40 percent of the students 
we have fall into this category, 

Mr. Price, What percent? 

Mr, Shaw. Over 40 percent of the students fall into this catego- 
ry — people who have families and who have ^ust 2 yean of educa- 
tion that want to return, not only for self-improvement, b"t for 
professional mobility. That is a great reason that they return and, 
of course, they need financial aid for the veiy reason stated along 
this table. 

Mr. Hemby. We bring a different prospective to that in the week- 
end college situation. For example, students there travel from as 
far away as Richmond to Wilson to attend that program and they 
are able to graduate by attending weekend college over a period of 
5 to 6 years, depending on how frequently they want to attend or 
want to approach it. 

So that has given us a completely new dimension of financial aid. 
One of the problems obviously occurs when something has been re- 
ferred to time and time again today, and probably has in the past 
as well, is the paper overload. 

For example, it takes our financial aid people as long and as 
much paper to deal with a 3 hour student as it does an 18-hour stu- 
dent And this becomes enormously burdensome on our cost effec- 
tiveness in that program. 

On the other hand, let me digress for just a moment. I do want 
to say that I happen to be one of those people who thinks that this 
right to know and security on campus is one of the best things that 
has come out of Congress in recent years concerning higher educa- 
tion, 

We had planned to do that by way of informing our parents 
before it became law and I think it does provide burdens with an 
overload of paper, but it is very worthwhile and these parents de- 
serve to know that 

Mr. Robinson. If I could just add, Mr. Congressman, a word or 
two aa to what has been said. 

I want to reference what my distinguished colleague, President 
Hemby said about this particular universe, this population, this 
age and population in the sense that adults, 30 and beyond, as we 
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look into the crystal ball during the next 10 to 15 years, in my 
humble opinion, that particular universe, that cobalt of adult stu- 
dents, is going to increase significantly. 

Now, if that happens, given the family situation as it currently 
exists, and what portends toward the future, it is just going to be 
frightfully impossible for that young person who comes out of high 
school, gets married, wants to buy a home, starts a family, and for 
some reasons that you or 1 know, that family is broken up through 
divorce and a whole other range of things, and there is that one 
parent family. 

And many times, it is the mother, but not always, trying to take 
care of children and holding down her job and the best way to seek 
advancement is through education. I really believe that this is 
something that we are going to have to refocus on in this country* 
It is something that is iust begging for attention, in my opinion. 

Unless we address that proDiem — here is a single parent family, 
let's say, that is making $30,000 a year and there are three kids in 
that family. All that mother can do is barely make ends meet, and 
that is going to become in my opinion, a very critical problem as 
we look down the road. 

Mr. Price, Let me shift to another kind of question, Dr. Hemby. 
You came out, I think, with a very interesting statement. One 
reason it is interesting is that you actually suggested some cuts 
that could be made as well as some areas for increased support 

Mr. Hemby. We have to do that all the time. 

Mr. Price. I know you do, and we do too, actually. With the pay 
as you go rules and the increasing pressures on us to set priorities 
and to sort out what would appear to be desirable from that of 
what is truly essential, I think to anyone looking at the Higher 
Education Act, it is a bewildering array of Federal provisions and 
programs. 

Some of these that you cite have really never been very well 
funded and so they aren't really very inviting sources for cuts, 
simply because they have been very meagerly funded from the 
start. 

But what I think you have attempted to do is very important be- 
cause we do need to have some sense of what the priorities are and 
we don't want to spread ourselves too thin. 

We ought to figure out what we simply must do and do that • f \ 
as opposed to simply trying to do a little bit in a number of widely 
disbursed areas. 

I do think you have laid out a provocative list I wonder if there 
is anything more you would like to say about it, or anything the 
rest of you would bke to say along these lines. 

What kinds of areas might we de-emphasize in the current budg- 
etary climate for the sake of doing of what we all agree needs to be 
done in the truly critical areas like student assistance? 

Let me ask you, first, to start us, Dr. Hemby. What kind of 
thread goes through your suggestions. What is implied in terms of 
what you think the Federal mission ought to be? What is the real 
heart of this and can you generalize about what areas might best 
be left to other players? 

Mr. Hemby. I tried to hit those in my initial testimony, but the 
basis and the logic of what I am saying is that we can provide addi- 
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years, from about 1,000 down to 200. How much of this is a matter 
of financial problems? 

Mr. Robinson. Between the freshman year and the senior year? 

Chairman Sawyer* Right Did I say the reverse of that? 1 apolo- 
gize. How much of that is the product of a financial dropout? 

Mr. Robinson. Sixty-five to 70 percent of that is related to fi- 
nance, to money. I mean, it is just that 1 can be that specific in 
saying that 65 to 70 percent of that is related directly or indirectly 
to finance. 

You know, you have instances of kids that are coming from fami- 
lies where the gross income in that family of two or three kids, 
that gross income is $15,000 and less* 

You have some built-in problems there and at institutions like 
Saint Augustine's where, as I said earlier, 90 percent of the stu- 
dents are receiving some form of financial aid. It does cause, in- 
creasingly, e mr very difficult problems. 

We have ined to approach it from the point of view that stu- 
dents who come from families who can't pay the larger portion of 
their charges being made. When you do that, what you are doing is 
eliminating hundreds of young people who have the potential, but 
simply don t have the funds to make it 

And as an aside, I guess what worries me to no end, and as one 
American very proud of his country — and you mentioned it, Con- 
gressman, as we look to the 21st century and beyond, I just hope 
our distinguished Congress is increasing the confidence in the fact 
that what is happening in terms of the demographics out there, 
who is going to be prepared to pay for the social security that you 
and others will be receiving when you get to 65 years old and 
beyond, unless we have a trained work force. 

So many of these young people in college within the minority 
community are not going to be prepared to become productive, and 
therefore that earning capacity is not going to be there, and if it is 
not there, who is going to be available to take care of us? 

Chairman Sawyer. I have one final question that I want to ask 
you. It derives from the comments that Dr. Jenkins and Dr. Hemby 
made, although I suspect that you have all been thinking about the 
2.0 GPA Question. 

It goes back to a question that we touched on earlier and that is 
not only are we dealing with tensions between grants and loans, we 
are dealing with a student assistance program that spans many dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions. 

Some of these do not even measure student performance in any- 
thing approaching the same terms that all of you at this table have 
in common. We are dealing with the tension imong very different 
kinds of institutions. 

How does the GPA proposal fit when we are talking about differ- 
ent kinds of skills? Evaluate it in different kinds of ways. 

Mr. Hemby. Well, the whole purpose of what I raid was some sort 
of monitoring and conditioning of grants, and I used the GPA of 
2.0, C average definition simply to make that point. 

It would seem to me that in proprietary schools and others 
where these funds are available, that there has to be some measure 
of performance. 
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Surely, in most places where the funds are available, there is 
some kind of measure for points. It might not be grade measure- 
ment, but some other measurement which would be applicable and 
perhaps comparable to what we are talking about here. 

But it seems to me to be insane to spend money— anybody's 
money, public or private— on situations where the performances 
are lagging so for behind that it is simply not cost-productive in 
any way, shape or form. It is one of the reasons I added the possi- 
bility that if they don't complete the programs, grant lay backs. 

Mr. Jenkins. I would agree, but I think that almost any institu- 
tion that has a program has to have some means of trying to deter- 
mine how a student is doing in that program. And it may not be a 
2.0 or a letter grade, but it will be some kind of criteria they use. 

I think that can be applied or adjusted. I think the— we may not 
get in the sweep on every institution, but I think the benefit 
impact would be so great that we will make some mistakes in the 
adjustments we make , but I think it is worth doing. 

Chairman Sawyer, What you are really talking about is satisfac- 
tory progress toward the completion of the useful purpose of 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, that is right 

C hairman Sawyer. But not necessarily the hard grade point 
2P 1 ™- But even with satisfactory progress, some things 
occur. The dilemma of, say a single parent who has to be in and 
out of it and therefore may not for a year be able to go back to 
school, you know, gets caught up in this, is there satisfactory 
pr ogr ess? 

You have got a chance to lose that percentage of a four year un- 
aergraduate degree and it is almost a relic, given the way we are 

Chairman Sawyer. Thank you all very much. You have been a 
terrific panel. 

For those of you who were not here earlier, the full text of your 
statements will be part of the record. Feel free to summarize or 
depart from them as best serves the message that you hope to 
share with us today. 

(to third panel this afternoon, dealing with Title IV, the Stu- 
dent Financial Aid, is comprised of Matthew Heyd, the student 
body president University of North Carolina; Hasoni Andrews, a 
student at North Carolina State University; James Belvin, Director 
w fiaapf"*! aid at Duke; Larry Garrison, director of financial aid at 
Western «odinont(^ege; Sherry Avent a student aid officer at 
Saint Augustine s College; Eleanor Morris, director of financial aid 
a i tteUniversity of North Carolina; and Steven Hitchner, director 
of BCPI Institute. 

Thank you all for being here. We will begin at my left 

STATEMENT OF MATTHEW F. HEYD, STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Heyd. Members of the committee, I am honored to be asked 
^ te8 ^,°n Jhe reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 
, T 1 T Wi H trv *° complement rather than repeat the testimony of 
Paul Hardin, HI and Eleanor Morris. 
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In the current hard times at Chapel Hill we feel fortunate to 
have people like the Chancellor and Mrs. Morns whose concern 
and commitment for student aid runs deep. 

I will talk this afternoon specifically aUt Chapel Hm but the 
trends of State budget crisis and increasing student debt burdens 
are national problems. . - 

In the last several years, financial aid has become an issue of 
wide student concern at Chapel Hill. There have been pan-umversi- 
ty conferences on financial aid sponsored by students m each of the 
last 2 years, &i first resulting in support for undergraduate schol- 
arships funded through student fees. ...... . 

Obviously, student aid and implicitly financial accessmihty to 
higher education is a concern at every college and university, but 
several factors have worked together to make it a matter ofover- 
riding importance to the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill 

The first factor is waning State support for the university. State 
financial problems are certainly not particular to North Carolina. 
The concrete effect of several years of budget straits are a dramatic 
loss in low and middle level class sections for undergraduates, grad- 
uate student support, and library acquisitions. . 

Less quantifiable, but more to the point of your hearing, is the 
loss of money for EPA non-faculty personnel that has left the 
Office of Scholarships and Student Aid understaffed, underfunded 
to meet the rising demands from students and from the govern- 

m Last spring, students helped to disburse financial aid checks on 
busy days at the beginning of the semester. Similar plans are being 
laid for the fall to assist the office in their work. Mrs. Morns and 
her staff do an excellent job, but have not been given the resources 
to meet an increasingly varied student demand for aid. 

One of Mrs. Morris' priorities is a simplification of forms for fi- 
nancial aid. Such a change would help to offset funding problems 
for financial aid offices across the country. m . 

The revenue side of the picture is also bleak. Raises in tuition 
over the last 3 years have had a detrimental effect on studente be- 
cause of their timing and because of a lack of planning in the State 
legislature for adequate financial aid. , 

You might know that the tuition at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill is the second lowest of any public research 
university in the United States. Rice is first. 

Low tuition in North Carolina is both a trauition and a constitu- 
tional mandate, Article 9, Section 9. In the last severeJ I years, the 
legislature has been pushed by growing budget shortfalls to enact 
tuition increase in 1989 and a fee increase in 1990. 

Now budget conferees are currently deliberating over an increase 
as large as 40 percent for in-state students, with only a 10 percent 
set aside for financial aid. All were imposed during the summer 
months, when students are gone and university resources are scat- 

te Tnbe end result is that the State is creating a greater need for fi- 
nancial aid and doing little to satisfy it. These developments at the 
State level make Federal participation in aid to higher education 
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even more essential, and the obvious lack of attention from the 
State makes your interest all the more laudable. 

The situation at Chapel Hill creates a case for well funded finan- 
cial aid with a campu» 'at is, on the whole, middle class and 
charging relatively low tuition and fees. 

The average amount borrowed by both in-state and out-of-state 
students at UNC-CH has risen each of the last several years, and 
the percentage of students owing $3,000 or more has gone up as 
well. 

The graduate picture is even more cloudy, as the legislature has 
slashed funding for graduate stipends in the division of academic 
affairs. 

Federal aid becomes more important as other sources of aid are 
reduced. The sources of aid from within the University, graduate 
teaching assistantships, and extractions of profits from our student 
stores and the Carolina Inn have dropped precipitously because of 
the current recession and rigorous application of State laws previ- 
ously not applied to the university. 

Further specifics of Federal aid are best left to Mrs. Morris and 
others. I want to be clear, though, about the qualitative impact 
that your deliberations will have on higher education and educa- 
tion at Carolina. 

A study done by students several years ago showed that Chapel 
Hill students were becoming increasingly affluent, that those need- 
ing assistance for higher education were increasingly left behind. 

Your decisions about raising both the level of direct grants in the 
aid will have a profound effect on whether the trend towards finan- 
cial accessibility will continue or whether the vision of higher edu- 
cation limited only be merit can be closer to reality once again. 

Thank you again for your time and energy in this area. Students 
at Carolina appreciate your efforts. 

[The prepared statement of Matthew F. Heyd follows:] 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
We will need to have copies of your statement for the record. 
Ms. Andrews? 

STATEMENT OF HASONI ANDREWS, STUDENT, NORTH CAROLINA 

STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Hasoni. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman. My name is Hasoni 
Andrews from Fayetteville, North Carolina, and I am currently a 
rising junior here at North Carolina State University. 

I am majoring in accounting. Upon graduation, I plan on becom- 
ing a CPA and attending graduate school, where I hope to acquire 
my master of business administration. My long term goal is to own 
and operate a chain of retail women's apparel stores. My objective 
is to sell apparel that will allow women to go from the bedroom to 
the boardroom to the ballroom. 

My current goal is to graduate from N.C. State. For me, to 
attend a college has been a dream come true, because you see, I 
come from a divorced, single parent home. When I was a senior in 
high school, I knew that I wanted to go to college but neither my 
mother nor J knew how we would afford it. # 

I filled out a financial aid form, along with college admissions ap- 
plications, housing forms, and other paperwork. The most compli- 
cated, but the most important form was the financial aid form. Ap- 
proximately a month after sending off this form, I received infor- 
mation back from the college foundation stating that I was eligible 

for Pell grant. . — «. * * 

I was glad to know that I qualified for the Pell grant, but my 
mother and I were both scared that the grant would be all the aid 1 
received, which would not be enough to cover all of my college ex- 

In panic, we went to N.C. State's financial aid office. There we 
spoke with a wonderful lady who explained to us how aid is award- 
ed and that the Pell grant would not be all the aid I would receive. 

In fact, I received college work study, a Perkins loan, a Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant, a Stafford loan, in addition 
to the Pell grant. Upon Ms. Moore's explanation, my mother and I 
began to cry. My dream was about to become a reality. I would be 
aWeto go to college. . x , , 

Since coming to N.C. State, I have had the opportunity to become 
a member of the student government association, health services 
committee, the peer mentor program, treasurer of the undergradu- 
ate studies program, and Alpha Kappa Alpha, a service sorority, to 
name a few. 

In addition to these many activities, I also work with the univer- 
sity dining experience program as a student manager in the dining 
hall. I work there approximately 26 hours each week and at J.C. 
Penney's approximately 10 hours a week. 

Attending college has made me aware of many social, economic, 
and environmental problems which in turn has made me become 
an active participant in trying to change and alleviate those con- 
cerns. , 

There are so many students just like myself. They have the 
desire to attend college and make a difference but do not have the 
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financial resources to accomplish their goals. With tuition in- 
creases, and financial aid decreases, our country will not be able to 
compete with the Japanese and other progressive countries whose 
main focus is on education. 

If we do not take the opportunity now to make a short term in- 
vestment for a long term benefit, we will no longer maintain our 
status as the great United States of America. 

I would like to thank the government, you and your colleagues in 
Congress, for enabling me to achieve my goals* I am confident that 
your investment in me will pay off in a great dividends. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hasoni Andrews follows:] 
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Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, My name is Hasoni Andrews, from 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, and I am currently a rising junior 
here at North Carolina State. I am majoring in accounting. Upon 
graduation, I plan on becoming a CPA and attend graduate school, 
where I hope to acquire my Master of Business Administration. My 
long-term goal is to own and operate a chain of retail women's 
apparel stores. My objective is to sell apparel that will allow 
women to go from the bedroom to the board room to the ballroom. 

My current goal is to graduate from N. C. State. For me, to 
attend college has been a dream come true, because, you see, I come 
from a divorced, single-parent home- When I was a senior in high 
school, I knew that I wanted to go to college, but neither my 
mother nor I know how we could afford it. I filled out a financial 
aid form, along with college admissions applications, housing 
forms, and other paperwork. The most complicated, but the most 
important form was the financial aid form. Approximately a month 
after sending off this form, I received information back from the 
College Foundation stating that I was eligible for a Pell Grant. 
I was glad to know that I qualified for the Pell Grant, but my 
mother and I were both scared that the grant would be all the aid 
I received, which would not be enough to cover my college expenses. 

In panic, we went to N.C. State's financial aid office. There 
we spoke with a wonderful lady who explained to us how aid is 
awarded and that the Pell Grant would not be all the aid I would 
receive. In fact, I received College Work-Study, a Perkins Loan, 
a Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and a Stafford Loan, 
in addition to tne Pell Grant. Upon Ms. Moore's explanation, my 
Bother and I began to cry. My dream was about to become a reality. 
I would be able to attend college. 

Since coming to N,C. State, I have had the opportunity to 
become a member of the Student Government Association, Health 
Services Committee, the Peer Mentor Program, Treasurer of the 
Undergraduate Studies Program, and Alpha Kappa Alpha, a service 
sorority, to name a few. In addition these many activities, I also 
work with University Dining Experience Program «as a student 
manager in the dining hall. I work there approximately 25 hours 
each week and at J.C. Penney 's approximately 10 hours a week. 

Attending college has made me aware of many social, economic, 
and environmental problems, which in turn has made me become an 
active participant in trying to change and alleviate these 
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concerns. There are so many students just like myself. They have 
the desire to attend college and make a difference but do not have 
the financial resources to accomplish their goals. With tuition 
increases and financial aid decreases, our country will not be able 
to compete with the Japanese and other progressive countries whose 
main f^cus is on education. If we do not take the opportunity now 
to make a short term investment for long-term benefit, we will no 
longer maintain our status as the great United States of America. 

I would like to thank the government, you and your colleagues 
in Congress for enabling me to achieve my goals- 1 am confident 
that your investment in me will pay off in great dividends. Thank 
you. 
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Chairman Sawykb. We are too. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BELVIN, JR., DIRECTOR OF FINANCIAL 

AID, DUKE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Bklvin. I am Jim Belvin. I am from Duke University and I 
am pleased to have the opportunity to discuss with you a number 
of issues that I think are very important to our future. 

Several basic points, the first of which is simplification. There R 
a great deal of talk in the Congress and in the country about sim- 
plification. I would like to cast simplification if I can in a different 



Most of the talk about simplification has suggested that in fact, 
the only way we can simplify the application or the delivery 
system is by creating a very simple four or five element form* 

I would like to suggest to you that that in fact is not true simpli- 
fication. Whac I would like to suggest to you is that in fact, we 
have a system that allows those who will not qualify for financial 
aid and can be defined early on to bypass the application process. 

I am sure you have seen some proposals on this idea, but the 
issue that is so important to simplification is to move those who 
have knowledgeability through the process without difficulties. We 
do not want to move those with complex and difficult situations 
through the process without careful analysis- 

Public assistance eligibility is a nationally understood status that 
clearly defines a family as needy. It is predetermined and easily ac- 
cepted as a mpyimum ami eligibility qualifier. Applicants failing to 
qualify for such an application bypass, i.e., those with the ability to 
contribute at some level to the cost of their student's education, 
would be required to complete the balance of the aid application 
and undergo full need analysis. 

After many years of effort, the financial aid community, inclu- 
sive of the Department of Education, State Iran and grant agen- 
cies, application processing services and educational institutions 
nationwide, developed a consensual community monitored and an- 
nually updated approach to the financial aid delivery system. 

The resulting Multiple Data Entry System, MDE, immediately 
ended the rapidly growing practice of individual fund sources re- 
quiring separate applications. The acceptance of this document was 
accomplished through an educational community agreement to 
allow students to submit one document and be considered for aid 
from all sc"*\&& 

This acceptance was based on the fact that the document con- 
tained sufficient information to satisfy the needs of all users* Fail- 
ure to use an application that is acceptable to all of the resource 
providers in the financial aid partnership, as is currently being 
suggested, is certain to end the current practice of one form serv- 
ing all constituents. 

As suggested by the Department of Education's current insist- 
ence on a federally specified, limited information application for 
Federal funds, institutions (to include manv State grant/loan agen- 
cies, private scholarship organizations, and many colleges and uni- 
versities) offering substantial resources to students would immedi- 
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ately develop individual applications to support the expenditure of 
their own private funds. 

Because Federal funding levels are not sufficient to provide 
access to a s ubs tantial percentage of the institutions in this coun- 
try, it is important to consider the consequences in this country. It 
is important to consider the consequences of an overly-simplified 
application process that fails to support the needs of all the numer- 
ous resource providers upon which the delivery system now de- 
pends. 

The simplification process would fail and, incidentally, return us 
to the confusing proliferation of applications that M.D.E. served to 
remedy. To return to a situation where students are required to 
complete a number of applications to obtain needed funds would be 
a disaster. I strongly recommend the combination of recommenda- 
tion one and two of this paper to create an M.D.E. application that 
includes an application bypass. 

Many believe that eliminating or restricting asset consideration 
in need analysis will provide more eligibility for these families and 
they are correct. While I am in favor of providing additional re- 
sources to middle income families, it is important to do so without 
reducing the funds available to needy families. 

Eliminating or severely restricting asset consideration without 
substantially increasing the availability of Federal aid resources 
will transfer funds from low to middle income families. As the 
group most sensitive to aid availability, enrollment within lower 
income families would decline significantly. Minorities and first 
generation college students that we have encouraged to believe 
that higher education is within reach would be particularly affect- 
ed. 

I strongly recommend that equity assets continue to be a part of 
determining family ability to support the cost of education. The 
Stafford Loan Program has for some time been an integral part of 
the financing structure used by both undergraduate and graduate 
students. Increasing educational costs and reduced Federal grant 
support make Stafford availability more important than ever. This 
said, I recommend that Stafford Loan limits be increased as fol- 
lows: 

Current law requires that all institutions comply with default 
prevention requirements regardless of their student default rate. 
Given the burdensome nature of these requirements (entrance/exit 
interviews, 30-day waiting periods, et cetera), it seems appropriate 
to reward those schools with good student repayment records with 
relief from these regulations. 

While it is not easy to determine an acceptable default rate, we 
can perhaps use the commercial lending market as a guide. Banks 
and other lenders know that a certain percentage of their secured 
loans will result in default. If we weigh this experience with se- 
cured loans by the fact that we are making unsecured loans to stu- 
dents without a credit history, we can arrive at a reasonable target 
for institutions. 

While H may be appropriate to have different targets for differ- 
ent types of institutions, Che fact is schools with default rates below 
their target should be freed for burdensome regulatory require- 
ments and allowed to commit their own resources to other student 
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support needs. Those schools with defaults exceeding their targets 
should be burdened with additional requirements until such time 
as they reach their targeta 

Hie tax code is structured to create certain kinds of behavior, 
i.e., property ownership. This behavior is encouraged to view stu- 
dent loans as a desirable form of higher education finance. Provid- 
ing an interest deduction for student loan payments would encour- 
age this kind of behavior. I recommend that Congress restore the 
deduction for student loan interest 

My comments have centered around three of the most compel- 
ling issues facing the financial aid community: the delivery system 
in the form of simplification, the question of asset treatment and 
ihe Stafford Loan Program, to include lending limits, loan collec- 
tion and interest deductibility. I believe these issues to be critical 
to refining the current financial aid structure so that it may con- 
tinue to attract the range of participants currently involved. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 

[The prepared statement of James A. Belvin, Jr. follows:] 
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Mr, Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I aw Jim Belvin, Director of Financial Aid at Duke 
University in Durham, North Carolina. I have been a financial 
aid professional for almost 15 years, and during that time, I 
have had the opportunity to examine financial aid from both a 
local and national perspective. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to participate in this 
and other discussions about the critically important process of 
Reauthorizing the Higher Education Act. The financial 
partnership of federal, state, institutional, and inr idual 
families formed some years ago has served our country's higher 
education needs well during the last thirty-five years. It is a 
partnership that must be sustained and strengthened by 
encouraging all parties to participate at appropriate levels so 
as to protect students' access to the educational resources 
critical to their future. 

No doubt your committee will receive a great deal of 
testimony dealing with a wide variety of issues affecting all 13 
Titles of the Higher Education Act. I will restrict my comments 
to 6 points pertaining to Title IV of this legislation. These 
include simplification of the need analysis system, the 
continuation of the Multiple Data Entry application process, the 
use of equity assets in determining aid eligibility, an increase 
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in Stafford Loan borrowing Units, a raw approach to tha 
increasingly burdensome regulations surrounding the Stafford Loan 
Program, and restoration of student loan interest deductibility. 

( 1 ) SIMPLIFICATION 

Much has been said about the need to simplify the financial 
aid delivery system. The primary focus of this discussion has 
centered around the application document itself. The challenge, 
I believe, is to simplify the financial aid application process 
while retaining the equitable distribution of dollars inherent in 
the current system, some have suggested that simplification can 
best be achieved by using an application that asks a limited 
number of questions than can be easily answered by the applicant. 
For families with limited resources, this is certainly true. For 
those with more complex situations, more information may be 
required. Failure to obtain detailed information will affect the 
distribution of dollars by reducing or eliminating the system's 
ability to differentiate between varying levels of need. 

The integrity of the delivery system must be obvious to all 
of the system • s partners. If the federal and state governments, 
the private organisations, and colleges and universities that 
fund the system, as well as the families that seek assistance, 
are not convinced of the system's fairness, it simply will not 
work. 
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True simplification requires more than a streamlining of tha 
financial questions found on tha application for*. Much of tha 
first page of tha application ia aada up of a saxe-lik* procaaa 
by which studanta determine thair dapandancy status* while soma 
would argue that anyone that manages to successfully negotiate 
tha dependency section can handle the financial questions, the 
simplification of dependency status is critical. I recommend the 
elimination of all conditional criteria and the simple use of the 
four automatic criteria currently found in statute. 

The current delivery system has served the financial aid 
partnership well for many years. The current system, however, 
can and should be changed to respond to the applicant 
population's changing needs* The Key is to make changes where 
changes are needed without reducing the system's ability to 
carefully assess a wide range of economic circumstances. 
Research has shown that a significant portion of the applicant 
population is unable to contribute to any portion of their 
student's cost of education* Need analysis at any level will 
determine that these students have maximum eligibility. This 
being the case, an Application bypass" that allows these 
families to easily and quickly define themselves, should permit 
them to avoid completing the balance of the application. These 
students would be awarded full aid eligibility. As suggested by 
a number of groups offering testimony in other forums, 1 
recommend that an applicant's eligibility or, in the case of a 
dependent student, the parents' eligibility for public assistance 
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be the qualifying mechanise for application bypass. Public 
assistance sligibility is a nationally understood status that 
clearly defines a faaily as needy. It is predetermined and 
easily accepted as a maxiaua and eligibility gualifyer. 

Applicants failing to qualify for such an "application 
bypass," i.e., those with the ability to contribute at BQBfl lfly* J 
to the cost of their student's education, would be required to 
complete the balance of the aid application and undergo full need 
analysis. 

(2) MULTX DATA ENTRY 

After many years of effort, the financial aid coaaunity, 
inclusive of the Department of Education, state loan and grant 
agencies, application processing services and educational 
institutions nationwide, developed a consensual community 
aonitored and annually updated approach to the financial aid 
delivery systea. The resulting Multiple Data Entry Systea 
(H.D.E.) ianediately ended the rapidly growing practice of 
individual fund sources requiring separate applications. The 
acceptance of this document was accomplished through an 
educational community agreement to allow students to submit one 
document and be considered for aid froa all sources. This 
acceptance was based on the fact that the document contained 
sufficient information to satisfy the needs of all users. 
Failure to use an application that is acceptable to all of the 
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resource providers in the financial aid partnership (as is 
currently being suggested) is certain to end the current practice 
of one form serving all constituents. As suggested by the 
Department of Education's current insistence on a federally 
specified, limited information application for federal funds, 
institutions (to include many state grant/loan agencies, private 
scholarship organizations, and many colleges and universities) 
offering substantial resources to students would immediately 
develop individual applications to support the expenditure of 
their own private funds. 

Because federal funding levels are not sufficient to provide 
access to a substantial percentage of the institutions in this 
country, it is important to consider the consequences of an 
overly simplified application process that fails to support the 
needs of all the numerous resource providers upon which the 
delivery system now depends. The simplification process would 
fail and, incidentally, return us to the confusing proliferation 
of applications that M.D.E. served to remedy* To return to a 
situation where students are required to complete a number of 
applications to obtain needed funds would be a disaster. I 
strongly recommend the combination of recommendation one and two 
of this paper to create an M,D, E* application that includes an 
"application bypass «" 
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(3) ISSBTS XV HMO UQUY5X0 

Much has been Mid regarding Congressional interest in 
increasing the aid eligibility of middle income families. Many 
believe that eliainating or restricting asset consideration in 
need analysis will provide more eligibility for these families 
and they are correct. While I as in favor of providing 
additional resources to middle income families, it is important 
to do so without reducing the funds available tc needy families. 
Eliainating or severely restricting asset consideration without 
substantially increasing the availability of federal aid 
resources will transfer funds from low to middle income families. 
As the group most sensitive to aid availability, enrollment 
within lower income families would decline significantly. 
Minorities and first generation college students that we have 
encouraged to believe that higher education is within reach would 
be particularly affected. 

I strongly recommend that equity assets continue to be a 
part of determining family ability to support the cost of 
education* 

U) STAFFORD LEWI HO LIMITS 

The Stafford Loan Program has for sometime been an integral 
part of the financing structure ueed by both undergraduate and 
graduate students. Increasing educational costs and reduced 
federal grant support make Stafford availability more important 
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than ever. This said, I recommend that Stafford Loan limits be 
increased as follows: 



Freshman and Sophomore 

Juniors and seniors 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Graduate 



CURWMT 
$ 2,500 annually 
4,000 annually 
17,250 aggregate 

7,500 aniiu&lly 
54,750 aggregate 



RECOMMENDED 
$ 4,000 annually 
6,000 annually 
26,000 aggregate 
10,000 annually 
70,000 aggregate 



(5) STMTORD REOOLATXOM EXEMPT I ON 



Current law requires that all institutions comply with 
default prevention requirements regardless of their student 
default rate. Given the burdensome nature of these requirements 
(entrance/exit interviews, 30 day waiting periods, etc.), it 
seems appropriate to reward those schools with good student 
repayment records with relief from these regulations. While it 
is not easy to determine an "acceptable* default rate, we can 
perhaps use the commercial lending market as a guide. Banks and 
other lenders know that a certain percentage of their secured 
loans will result in default. If we weight this experience with 
secured loans by the fact that we are making unsecured loans to 
students without a credit history, we can arrive at a reasonable 
target for institutions. While it may be appropriate to have 
different targets for different types of institutions, the fact 
is schools with default rates below their target should be freed 
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from burdensome regulatory requirements and allowed to commit 
their own resources to other student support needs. Those 
schools with defaults exceeding their targets should be burdened 
with additional requirements until such time as they reach their 
targets. 

(«) DEDUCTIBILITY 07 STUDEKT LOAN INTEREST 

The tax code is structured to create certain kinds of 
behavior, i.e., property ownership* This behavior is encouraged 
by favorable tax treatment such as mortgage interest 
deductibility. I believe that students should be encouraged to 
view student loans as a desirable form of higher education 
finance. Providing an interest deduction for student loan 
payments would encourage this kind of behavior. 1 recommend that 
Congress restore the deduction for student loan interest. 

My comments have centered around three of the most 
compelling issues facing the financial aid community. The 
delivery system in the form of simplification, the question of 
asset treatment and the Stafford Loan Program, to include lending 
limits, loan collections and interest deductibility. I believe 
these issues to be critical to refining the current financial aid 
structure so that it may continue to attract the range of 
participants currently involved. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today* 1 
would be pleased to answer any questions. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Belvin. 
Mr. Garrison, are you ready? 

STATEMENT OF LARRY K. GARRISON, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL 
AID, WESTERN PIEDMONT COLLEGE, MORG ANTON, NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr. Garrison. Thank you. Good afternoon. I am Larry Garrison, 
the Director of Financial Aid at Western Piedmont College in Mor- 
ganton. The North Carolina Community College Student Develop- 
ment Administrators Association has asked me to speak to you on 
behalf of the students that attend the 58 community colleges in 
North Carolina. 

I hope the comments I make will be helpful as you make deci- 
sions about the reauthorization of Title IV Programs in the coming 
year. Before I make my comments concerning reauthorization, let 
me briefly give you some statistics about the students attending 
Western Piedmont Community College. 

This data appears to be comparable with many of the community 
colleges in North Carolina. The 1990 fall quarter enrollment at 
Western Piedmont Community College was 2,765 (1,935 full-time 
equivalents). 

During the 1990-91 academic year, 627 financial aid applicants 
qualified to receive some type of aid. Of tnose applicants, 77 per- 
cent were independent students. More than 50 percent of the eligi- 
ble applicants came from families with incomes of less than 
$15,000. Eighty-two percent of our 460 Pell Grant recipient? were 
women. Approximately 60 percent of these women were singls par- 
ents or received some type of public assistance (AFDC, Food 
Stamps, Public Housing Assistance, etcetera). 

There are six main topics I would like to address concerning re- 
authorization. 

First, I feel the application process for Federal aid should be sim- 
plified. When I give an application booklet to a student who has 
just completed his GED or is returning to school after 20 years, you 
should see the fear in his eyes. As a matter of fact, most of our 
students seek help in completing the financial aid application!) the 
way you and I seek assistance from our accountants to comple' 
our tax forms for the Federal Government. Remember that the v • 
st ructions are twice as long as the application. 

Believe me, the thought of completing a financial aid application 
strikes fear into most students the way filing a Federal Income Tax 
Form (1040) strikes fear into most Americans. As a matter of fact, 
most of our students seek help in completing their financial aid ap- 
plication the way you and I seek assistance from our accountant or 
H&R Block to complete our tax forms. 

What can be lone to simplify tlus process? I offer these sugges- 
tion": 

Students (or dependents of parents) who receive funds from 
public assistance should automatically qualify for full financial as- 
sistance. These students would simply check a response in the stu- 
dent data section to indicate that they receive public assistance. 
Other income and asset data would no longer be required. 
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fo^i^w ^ que ^f T 2? fPPWcation should be reduced 
teL tf^iSTSS 0 ? 6 5"*??: ^enta whose family mamie is 
^ than $20,000 should not be required to answer asset infonna- 

st^S ^liS 1 ^ £i q ^ ti ^,^ on ^P li ^ a student's dependency 

^students. During the 1989-90, lSW^ente NoS 

h^nTpeUGSTS: S^H** S y stems ^Lved more San|16 Sa! 
uon m FeU Grant funds (an average award of $901 per student) I 
m^mendtfmt the maximum Hff Grant awS'oTLSeaSto 

My rationale for this recommendation is as follows: 

GrSf fimif^ 1 ^/^ 16 who currently receive Pell 

urant funds for child care assistance are usually receiving less 

with a P^UGrlnJ ^S^f «*i My^dente 

3hi£ ™ JX* 11 * In t ex (P ? X) of less than $700 are eligi' 'e for 
^tSlSSSS? £f » has been my e^erienS 

2£Jr t roadblock facing most single parents in obtaining m edu- 
cation has been securing child care assistance aPa reWnable 

fo^ K^JT!^^ no t ke ?t "P ^th the increase in tuition, 
J^P^and 8U PPj ie8 during the last decade. The best example I 
can think of is our Nursing Program. We now project it will cost « 

g^l^fuUM r£ff m ^Pff» fl depen^stuTnt 3 ^ 
lent r«Lfv2l sfwn 0 ? 04 SL^O and an independent stu- 

aMv STlSi 1 ;? 0 - As y°u can see, the Pell Grant was consider- 
w& the. actual cost of education. Dependent students 

S£?,!S2J£S spec ^ «»dition criteria should beT allowed to use 

ICS/ 68 ! mcome to determine Pell Grant eligSy 
h W J" 8 * a dependent student who has lost hkXcial securi- 
SdSr? f£ IfSiSFE' !^ rking ^ - tu ? e deserves thTsaxnTco" 
ThSS ^LSSiJ?^ Condlt i on ^ an independent student 
inird, students who are attending college on less than a half- 

Sat^ eU ^ f0r P ™ W^Tthtsituation 
215?? « I 9 p 5 r 5^ nightmare for the financial aid office, manv 
SS^ 8 < H fficult to arrange their life to take tW cE 

SmS^U***** working full time find itSJS 

aaUy difficult .Remember that the community college serves aloorv 
^°°^t ^ been labeled nontraditional Sd they 

^,^^ n ^ lat ' 1 m a "annar that is traditional? Y 
em-Xife vK^u* 'ar.campusWd programs should be increased, 
espeaally for the college work-study program. Work^udy heS 
JS? 81 ? ^ ^"f" 6 arperience their area™ study it 
th™ ttfcLW of self-worth and achieve™t, a5 helps 

rw^Hf* ? ri f 1 o ,n8tructor8 and the institution. * 
«saS^/5f if 8 * I years, the minimum wage has increased from 
S^&fcffi but fuft ding for the work-study* program fcwnot SS 
pacejwtf, tow mcrearTlrany institutions havefound knecWry 
nUmbe J ? "wk-study positions and to rwScetK 
number of hours a student can work. I feel that the concept of 
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working your way through college is a sound investment for the 
student and the institution. _ ...... 

Fifth, the financial aid office should be given more flwmu^tyas 
to how the institutions be given the authorrty to transfer 26 per- 
cent of its allocation between college work-study and the Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grant [SEOG) insW of Re cur- 
rent 10 percent. This change would give the financial aid 1 office m 
opportunity to better meet the needs of its students and that of the 

m ShrfM strongly suggest that the current poU^ stend that re- 
quires the financial aid office to give priority for SEOG funds to 
students who receive a Pell Grant and have the lowest family con- 
tribution (PC). . , . , , ... 

Students with low-family contributions have demonstrated criti- 
cal need through the need analysis. Students who are transferring 
from community colleges to four-ye^colleges and uruveraties 
must now be treated equally when SEOG funds are awarded. For 
example, students who attend off-campus or satellite programs 
have been excluded from SEOG funds in the past. 

The lack of funding for Pell Grants and campus-based programs 
has prompted many of our students to seek Stafford Loans to meet 
their basic educational costs. Many of our low-income students are 
poor credit risks. During the 1990-91 academic year, approximately 
20 percent of the students at Western Piedmont Coinmumty Col- 
lege who applied for a Stafford Loan through the North CaxvAma 
Guarantee Agency were denied the loan due to a poor credit msto- 

If these students borrow from another lender, they become prime 
candidates for default. As you know, institutions i are held responsi- 
ble when established percentages of their at-risk students default 
Since institutions are held responsible for their high-risk default 
rates, they should be given more authority in determining Stafford 

Loan eligibility. , . 

I urge you to consider these recommendations so that our stu- 
dents can continue to obtain a quality education at an affordable 
price without having to borrow heavily from the Stafford Loan rro- 
gram. 

Thank you for your time and your consideration. 
[The prepared statement of Larry K. Garrison follows:] 
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Th. North Carolina CowwinM* Colleoe Student Development 
Adorn. ..trator. A..oc»etion ha. a.k.< me to .P"> to «°« on banal* 
of too otuden.. that attend tho 38 »^>t, » N«""th 

Carol in* 1 hope tho comment. I make -til bo helpful M v°u make 
doc. ion. «out th. r.authornation of T.tl. IV Propram. in th, 
coming year 

Boforo I ma*e my comment, concerning R.author , j a t »on . Jot mo 
»r»e'l V g.v. <lou .ome .tat is tic. ahou* tho .tuflont* attending 
WwMrfi Piedmont Commviutg Callage Thi. data epoeer* to bo 
comparable with many of th. cemmumty »H. 9 « »n North Carolina 
-Th. 1990 Fall Quart. r enrollment at Weotem Pjedmonf Community 

C7li.go uwi 2, 763 <1."35 full-ttme equivalents'. 
-D.,r»ng the 1990-91 academic year, 627 financial aid applicant. 
,„,lif»od to rocoiv. .one typ. of aid Of those applicant., 77',; 
e independent students- 
-M^e than 307. of the eligible applicant* t#m* from f»i Uc« with 

i - ome* of less than *15.0OO 
-6i*, of our 4*0 Pell Grant -ecipi*nt* were women A P pr o i zmats i y 
eC. of th<?se *o»en wer* ungle parent* or re<e*ved sane type of 
p.Mic assistance ( AFDC, Pood Stamp*, Public Mousing Assistance 
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There are s*« main topics t would H*« to adrfr*** con^ernm* 
Bs4 / J^ori iat t on 

- 4 rsl- i feel the application process for federal aio shield 
be npji'ie* When I g>ve an application booHle? to a *tudent 
w ro >»* just completed hi* GED sr .* returning to school after ZC 
v ear, M ou should see the fear jn nis eye* Sememoer that the 
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Instruction* are twice a* long as *ht Application Believe me. 
the 'nought of completing a financial aid Application strides fear 
into most students the way filing * Federal Income Ta * Form (J040> 
stn-e* fear into most American* As a matter of fact, mo*»t of 
our student* iten halp in Completing their financial aid 
Application the uay you and I see assistance from our accountant 
or m « R Block to complete our ta* for** What can be don*? to 
simplify this process^ 

I offer theve suggestion* 

1 Student* to^ dependent* of parents) who receive fund* from 
public assistance should automatical ly qualify for full 
*in*nc*al assistance These student* would simply check a 
response in the student data section to indicate that they 

* ereive public assistance Qt*er income and asset data would 
no longer be necessary 

2 'he number of questions on th e application shovld ae r*duf*d 
-or otne r low-income student? Students ^nose family income 
.* less than $20,000 should not be T9qu\r9<i to answer asset 

; nformat 1 on 

3 The number of Questions concerning a student's dependency 

, taty* must be reduced On t h« 19*1-^2 application, trier e ar? 

r 1 possible question* to determine dependency status 
Second, Pell Grant award* must be increased b^euse tney are 
t*e -»ost important type of financial assistance for community 
coll?je students During the 18,000 students in the 

Nor-fi Carolina Comajun i t y College System received more than 16 
mii'.on dollars in Pell Grant fund* » An average award of »*0l per 
*tui»nt) 1 re?3miaend that the maximum Pell Gran, ^vard be 
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mcreasad to +4, 000 par ytar rational* for this 

rtcommwdJtion if a* follows 

1 Parent* <aspacially singla Parants) who currantlu ™ siva Pall 
Crjnt funds for child cara as*istanca ara usually racaiving 
lass than 60% of tha actual colt of tha cftild cara Onl* 
studants with a Pall Grant Inds* iPQl) of las* than 700 ara 
aligibla for child cara assistanca from tha grant It hat 
b *«n my nptriinCff that tha road block facing most singla 
parant* in obtaining an aducation hai baan securing child cara 
assistanca at a raasonabl* pric*. 

i rail Grant finding has not **Pt up with tha incrtaw m 
r.Lntion- ftai. boo*», and supplies during tha l*stdacada 
T na batt etampl* 1 can think of is our Nursing Program W* 
row project ;t will cost a nursing student *1,S00 for the 
*irst vtar of tha program t**t yaar at Western Piedmont 
Community College* a dependent ftudent eligible fo^ a *ul 1 

<jrjnt received «1,?30 and an independent student ''tcti^d 
♦ 1-390 A* you can sat, the Pell Grant was c onsi d*ra ft lu, Jess 
than tha actual cost of tha aducation 

3 rependant studants u*ho tseet tho special condition criteria 
mould b* allnwad to use their projected year mcom to 
oetermine Pail Grant eligibility. I believe that a dependant 
student vho ha» lost his soc;ai security Oanafits rrr i* no 
1 ongar working full-time deserve* tha fame consideration for a 
p«?cia1 condition as an independent student 
Tmrd- studants who ara attending collaga on lass than a 

ha**- t ./Bt i-afeis should be aligibla for Pell Grants Whi 1 e thi* 
sit^D^ion presents a paper wot* nightmare for tf»e financial aid 
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office msny student! find it difficult to arrango thair Ufa to 
take two c l**i»<i each quarter Singla parent* who are working 
♦*«n-tJ«t find it especially difficult Reoember that the 
community col logo itrvii a population that has boon labeled 
"nan-traditional" why should they have to matricuiata in a 
manner that i* traditional? 

Fourth* funding for campus-basod prog ratal should bo 
mcrtiwdi especially for the Col logo Wori-Study Program. 
Work-Study helps many students gam valuable avpenenea in their 
area of study, it gives students a sense of telf-worth and 
achi-rvetnent' and helps them identify with instructor* -and *he 
insri tution During tha last three years* the minimum wage* has 
moo*?** »3 35 to *4 25 put funding for the Work~5t,jiy 

Program he* not fcapt paco with th l5 increase Many institution* 
*av? i-oond it necessary to reduce *he number work-study 
pos : f nns and to roduca ♦'ha number cj f hours * studsn* ran «uor « I 
fee tf>at tha concept of "worfcmg your way" through collage i» a 
lou"' investment for tha student ^nd tha institution 

^ifth. tha financial aid off u» should bo gi*«n mora 
flai*oility as to how tha institution use* it* uflpu9->»aip-i 
aii: ations I -suggest that ins , ^ut i ons be given th^ au*-nority 
to v.-ensfer ZSW of it« allocation batwaan Collage Worfc-SturJy and 
tha Z uppl amenta! Educational Opportunity Grant t*EOC) ;nit*ad of 
tha u^rent » 0'< This change woulr! giva the financial aid office 
an Dcrtun* t y to batter mee* tha need* its student* end that 
of mt - + institution 

r-itth, I itrongly Suggest th*- the current policy sland that 
r *^ if « the financial aid office '.o give priority for SEOr. fundi 
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to ,r U dents -ho receive a .Pall Crant end have th. lo-ast family 
contribution iFCJ Students with low contributions havd 

demonstrated critical need through th. need, analgms S tcd.nt* 
who are transferring »ro» community »Ui,t, to four-year coll.g.s 
and .mwfmiii mu.t no* be treated equally «h»n S€0C Fund, ara 
Jw# -i,d F^r sample, student* who atteno off-campus or sat.llita 
tr05 r. im ha.e been e.cluded frr n 5E00 funds in th* past 

Th. laeb funding for Pell Grants and campus-basad program* 
has ,r W pt»(! m*n V of our student* to s.e<- Stafford Loan, to meet 
thai- b»»l< educational coitl Many of our low-income stud.nts 
jrf -oot e-edlt '-ilk* During th* 1990-91 academic gear, 
«„,u.i«at*ly 20'.. of the students at Western Pi.^an^ Co»«*mt«« 
Ccllfga wro applied for a Stafford Loan through the North Carolina 
.;„*-.»ntee ■ftgem.y were den.ed the loan due to a poor credit 
n-.s- r.j !♦ th**e students borrow from another lender, they 
»!•».: :»« prime caneidates for default 

As gJJ .now institutions »f« held responsible when 
esta. l.shed percentages of the»r it-risk students default 5ince 
mf.tution* are held responsible *or their high d-*ault T.'tes. 
i-.s»H d. jsven more authority in determining Stafford Loan 

D 1 1 1 « 'J 

'. urge ^ou to consider the-sr recommendation- so that "ur 
stents :ar, co'-tinue to obtain a lualitg education at an 
affordable pric« without having *o borrow heavily from the 
ita'- erd i.oan Program 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you. Ms. Avent? 

STATEMENT OF SHEER] AVENT, STUDENT AID OFFICE, ST 
AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

th^SZET' PS* ^r* 0 ??- M I n f me w Sherri Avent, and I aro 
SlkvSf o PinBncial Ald at St. Augustine's College here in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

I graduated from a predominantly black institution in 1977 
Uuring that tune, I received a large loan along with grants. I paid 
my loan off within the allotted time frame, but I must say that it 
was a struggle. It is now 14 years later, and students are still re- 
c^rong large loan amounts and are having difficulties repaying 

Students are graduating with loans in excess of $10,000. Howev- 
are . un « bIe *° find employment paying them a salary 
m^edto maintain a household as well as paying their educational 
indebtedness. 

™®,£ tUt !? nt Aid programs were starting to open doo.-s for those 

students who would otherwise be unable to attend college without 

finmc^support. The majority of our students are first generation 

college students and from families with moderate to low-incomes. 

ik! ^ students whose parents cannot afford to assist 

them with the cost of their education. This lack of support, com- 

SSL™ 1 , 1ow Payinf Jobs or no employment at all, contributed 
significantly to our default rate. 

t ^Sjn^rutrons were first asked to participate in the Student 
i >an Program, we recognized the benefit was not only to institu- 
SHiSi?^^™ and A Socie t v at lar & e - Our responsibility then, as 
ZIa**?™^ ltf wa f- *?, on1 / certify loan applications for those 
students who were ehgiole. It was the lender and/or guarantee 
agency's responsibility to handle the collection of the loan 

Had we known initially that we were supposed to assume the 
2I!m k rf ^assisting with the collections, then we 

Pf ve had to thmi this program over. We are operating the 
student loan Program within Federal and State guidelines. Howev- 
SuIPSi W/tefe^t rate, certain institutions may be terminated 
worn participating in the loan program 

I ask you to look at the caliber of students who attend our insti- 
tutions in addition to the economic status of their family as well as 
the ansa where they live. With reauthorization, we are proposing 

SLSJ^Sf o.f 1 ? 6 amount a 8tudent can borrow along wfth in- 
creasing the Pell Grant 

*w i became of a large number of students defaulting on 

tneir loans, we must redirect our funds. Historically black colleges 
and universities take pride in helping those students who are oth- 
erwise unable to attend college. 

However, the bulk of that assistant should be in the form of 
grants and work programs, not a higher loan amount. The work 
I»ro«ram allows the student to obtain valuable work experienced 
needed to obtain employment after graduation. 

The cost of the institutions along with tiie number of students in 
attendance far out-weigh the dollars available for financial assist- 
ance. For example, we assist 1700 students with a budget of $11 
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million. The average student's financial aid package is $6,470. How- 
^r tV&rect cost to attend the institution ta *8,150, whichleavw 
each studejrtto pay an estimated $1,680 to meet his/her direct cost 
?pladn£ui additional burden on the students ^d parente 
whi^niay^S the student to withdraw themstttu^^ 
increasing the loan amounts, we are placing an extreme financial 

b TaS"u° to^leVs do more for the studente by 
the grant programs. This will lessen the fir^ C1 al burden on the 
student as well as assist institutions in decreasing its default rate. 
Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to speak before you 

[The prepared statement of Sherri Avent follows:] 
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TESTIMONY FRO* SHERRI A VENT - ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 

I w.. gr.du.t.d from ■ pr.domi n.t.ly bl .ck institution in 
1977. During thit th9t , , r , e , |v#<J B ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gr.nt.. I p„„ «y , oln off wjthl „ tf|t 4| , ett#d t)B# 9rum 
but I mu.t ..y th.t it w.. . .truss... It i. now 14 y..r. 
•«t.r .nd .tud.nt. .r. .till r. c . iving Urg . )01ft lmeMf|t . 
.nd .r. having difficult... r.p.y t „ 9 th , m . Stuotnt , 
9r.du.tin9 with lo.n. in of oiO.OOO, how.v.r, th.y 

»r. un.bl. to find ...p.oy.nt p. yl „ g tnt(B , „,. ry t<> 
rn.lnt.tn . hou..ho«d *. w.n „ piylns tht|r , duC4tieni , 
f n<J#bt»dnt»t . 

Th. Studont Aid progr.„, «.ro .t.rt.d to op.n door, for 
tho.. .tud.nt. who would oth.rwi,. b . un.bi. to .tt.nd 
coll.g. without fln.nci.l .upport. Th. m.jor.ty of our 
•tud.nt. . r . flrtt stntr , tion eo||#9t , tud#fttf in<j fron 
f Mi I i.. ..th -od.r.t. te , ow incow „. w# ir# <j#iMns wjth 
.tud.nt. wno „ pmr#nt , £lnnot lff0r<( u ii>i!t ^ ^ 

co.t of th.ir .duc.tion. Thi. I. ck pf , U p port ceTObJn#d „ jth 
low p.ying Job. or no ..pioym.nt .t .11 contribute .lgn.fi- 
cmntiy to our d.f.ult rit.. 
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When Institutions were first mtktd to participate in the 
Student Loin program? we recognized the benefit wii not only 
to inati tutionsf but to I enders and society it large. Our 
riipcnt ibl lity thent as wo understood iti vii to only 
certify loan applications for those students who virt 
eligible. It wit the lender and/or the guarantee agencies 
rtiponiibiHty to handle the col liction of tht loin. Had 
wo known initially that wo wort suppose to assume tht burdon 
of counitl )ng and assisting with tho collections* thon wo 
would havo had time to think thla program ovtr. Wo art 
operating tho student loan program within fodoral and atato 
guidelines* howovort with a high dofauit rate* cortain 
institutions may bo terminated from participating in tho 
loan program. I ask you to look at tho calibor of students 
who attond our institutions in addition to tho oconomic 
ttatua of thoir family aa will aa tho aroa whore thoy live. 

With Re author izat ion wo art proposing an Incroaso in tho 
amount a studont can borrow along with increasing tho Poll 
Grant. 1 fool that because of a large number of students 
defaulting on their loans* wo mutt redirect our funds. 
Historically Black Collages and Universities take pride in 
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htlping thost studtnts who ar#i othtrwitt? unabit to atttnd 
colltgtf howivfrf tht bulk of that assistants should bo if) 
tho form of grants And work prof r ams not a hightr loan 
amount. 

Tht work program Allows tht studtnt to obtain viluiMt work 
txporitnct ntodvd to obtain tmployatnt Afttr graduation. 
Tht cost of th» Institutions Along with tht numbtr of 
studtnts in atttndanca fAr out wtigh tht dollar* tvii libit 
for financial assistants. For txamrlo* wo assist 2700 
studtnts with A budget of • UtOOOtOCO. Tht avtragt 
•tudtnt's flnAnciAf Aid packA$* is 06470* howevtn tht 
dirtct cost to Atttnd tht institution is 08150 which Jtavos 
tsch studtnt to pAy An ftimattd 01600 to mttt his/htr 
direct cost. This is plsclng An Additional burdtn on th# 
studtnts And psrtnts which mmy causa tht studont to withdrsw 
from tht institution- 

By fncrtasing tht loin Amountst wt Art placing An oxtrtmt 
finAnciAi turdtn on our graduAtts* I ask you to pltsso lots 
do rooro for tht studtnts by incrtASing tht grant progrAm*. 
This will Itsstn tht financial burdtn on tht studtnt as will 
Assist institution in dtcrtssing its' dtfsult rata. 
Thank you for Allowing jut tht opportunity to sptsk btfort 
you todsy. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you, Ms. Avent 
Ms. Morris? 

STATEMENT OF ELEANOR & MORRIS, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL 
AID, UNIVERSITY OF NORTE CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL, NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Ms. Morris. Congressman Price, and Congressman Sawyer, 
thank you very much for the opportunity to be here today to dis- 
cuss the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act As you have 
introduced me, I am Eleanor Morris, Director of the Office of 
Scholarships and Student Aid at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 

Our office has a program of financial aid in excess of $30 million. 
About $21 million comes from programs authorized by Title IV. We 
serve about 8,000 students over all and 6,000 graduate and profes- 
sional students are aided by these programs we are discussing 
today. 

We are also very lucky at Chapel Hill to have students like Matt 
Hide, who have really expressed an interest in a program and like 
to help in any way that they can. 

We are also deeply grateful to the Members of Congress and to 
this committee for your continued support of the Federal Student 
Aid Programs. We share your belief that a strong Federal role in 
higher education is necessary if this Nation is to move on to ha 
goal of equal educational opportunity. 

I would like to comment briefly today on several issues of impor- 
tance to students who are receiving Title IV assistance at the Uni- 
versity of Chapel Hill. 

First, it has been a common thread through today's conversa- 
tions as the need of simplification of the aid programs. I believe 
that the greatest barrier to higher education today is not the lack 
of student aid resources, but the complexity of the system, the lack 
of information, and the fact that the delivery system is so very 
complicated and overwhelming. 

I would like today to support several suggestions for implication, 
many of which have already been introduced and have come in tes- 
timony by others prior to today's hearing. I understand that many 
of these ideas for simplification are included in legislation recently 
introduced by Senator Edward Kennedy as SenateBm 1187. 

First or all, I think the application form must be simplified, but 
not by eliminating questions that are needed by institutions and 
programs for nonfederal funds. I strongly support the continuation 
of Multiple Data Entry, in which a student can file one form for 
Federal, State and institutional assistance. 

Our entering students typically apply to several colleges, which 
may have varying needs for data to make financial aid decisions. If 
there were again a proliferation of financial aid forms, an oversim- 
plified one for Federal funds and «yM*H < fflial documents for supple- 
mental data to allow colleges and programs to make their own de- 
cagons abut their own funds, students would find the system mr ve 
difficult than ever before. 

Coordination of the application process can be accomplished only 
if there is a standard application form simplified and acceptable to 
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all parties in the delivery erf financial aid. I also believe that in the 
a*ea of simplification that if some of the elements of the Congres- 
sional Methodology were eliminated or simplified, that the system, 
the process, and even the application forms would be greatly im- 
proved and simplified 

For example, the methodology calls for a simple needs test for 
students who foil within certain family income ranges. It has 
proven to be for leas than simple for the relatively small number of 
students who benefit from this special treatment Instead, I recom- 
mend an automatic measurement eligibility, such as the family's 
receipt of public assistance, which would allow a student to com- 
plete only a minimum number of Questions on the standard appli- 
cation form. 

Furthermore, I urge that the different treatment of dislocated 
workers ami displaced homemakere in the Congressional Methodol- 
ogy be dropped, allowing aid administrators to give consideration 
to the students in measuring their need for assistance. These 
changes to the methodology would simplify both the application 
form and the need analysis process, without removing the ability to 
help students with special mcumstanczs. 

I support a change in the definition of an independent student, to 
allow tne classification to be based only on the so-called automatic 
criteria age 24 or older, graduate or professional student, having 
legal dependents, veterans, and orphans or award of the court 

It is my understanding that nearly 85 percent of students who 
qualify for financial aid as independent students do so on the basis 
of these criteria, the remaining 15 percent are independent because 
they meet certain conditional criteria, such as having proof of fi- 
nancial self sufficiency and not being c f aimed by parents as tax de- 
pendents establishing the definition of an independent student ac- 
cording to the automatic criteria would greatly simplify the form, 
and students who need special attention because of other condi- 
tions could be handled on an individual basis by financial aid ad- 
ministrators. 

If such a change were made, the application form could identify 
independent student status by asking five questions rather than 
the current 17. 

As a simplification issue, I believe that the delivery of Pell Grant 
funds could be improved by allowing an institution to disburse an 
award without a student aid report, the document currently re- 
quired to authorize institutional payment At the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, almost 2,500 students receive Fell 
Grants and a large number are delayed each year as data must be 
repeatedly corrected in the central processors records* This leads to 
student anxiety and frustration when they do not have funds to 
meet educational and living expenses at the beginning of an enroll- 
ment period. 



An institution should be given the authority to disburse a Pell 
Grant on the basis of an eligibility index calculated by certified 
multiple date entry processor, without requiring a student to 
present the student aid report 

The accuracy of a Pell Grant payment could be measured by 
comparing eligibility indexes on institutional disbursement records 
now collected on periodic progress reports with those computed by 
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the central processor, I enthusiastically support the attention to be 
given in the reauthorization process to early awareness programs, 
to provide better aid earlier information to students and their fam- 
ilies about acadf»T™g preparation and the availability of financial 
aid for higher education. 

I am excited about Federal intervention urograms, such as the 
student counseling ami association network, introduced by Con- 
gressman Thomas Sawyer as H.R, 1524 and the Chance to Go To 
College Act, Hit 768, supported by Congressman Harold Fori 
These initiations could help provide incentives to young people to 
stay in school and seek education opportunities beyond high school. 

Students who wish to study at the university could benefit by 
early awareness programs, in meeting academic requirements for 
entrance and an understanding that aid will be available to supple- 
ment resources from the student and the family. 

On another issue that is important to students at Chapel Hill, 
the shift of Federal student aid support from grants to loans has 
been a real problem. The erosion of the purchasing power of the 
Pell Grants nas known that as costs have gone up, the students 
have had to borrow more each year to meet their costs, Students 
accept larger loan bargains or they must work more hours than 
their academic programs will permit It has been our experience 
that the students who are affected by this are primarily from low- 
income disadvantaged backgrounds and they are the most at-risk 
for retention* 

To restore some of the loan grant balance, I certainly recommend 
an increase in the amounts of the Pell Grant award. Although I 
agree that Bell Grants should go to the most needy students, there 
are many students at the University with family incomes above 
that arbitrary cutoff whose parents can make no contributions to 
educational costs. For these students, Fell Grant support is an es- 
sential part of tinir overall funding. 

The Stafford Loan Programs have grown and changed more in 
my years of experience as a financial aid administrator than any 
other Title IV program. At the University, 8,800 students receive 
$15 million from the programs authorized in Fart B of Title IV, 
Almost one-half of our total aid resources comes from the Stafford, 
SIS, and PLUS Programs. 

Our graduate and professional students are particularly depend- 
ent on these loans to meet a substantial part of their education 
cost* 

In my opinion, the Stafford Loan Program is out of control It is 
out of control. It is over-regulated and complicated by different re- 
quirements from the various participants. The ap pl icati on process 
is often inconsistent. Forms vary from one lender to another. And 
regulations change or are added with great frequency, Repayment 
procedures are no less complex. 

Because our office handles the collection of student-based campus 
loans, we serve many borrowers who are also in repayment for 
Stafford Loans* They are often confused about deferment and re- 
payment options, and they may receive less than acceptable service 
when they try to contact lenders about the status of their loans. 
The program must be simplified for the sake of both students and 
institutions. 
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I suggest that in the reauthorization process, consideration be 
given to waiving requirements in the Stafford Loan Programs for 
institutions who meet established standards for administration of 
the programs. 

For example, if the default rate is low at an institution, this 
should be evidence that students from that school are likely to 
repay their loans, and the institutions should be exempted from 
many of the initiatives best directed to schools with high defaults. 
Regulatory relief is urgently needed, so that institutions can better 
serve students and assure the viability of the programs. 

I encourage the subcommittee to consider seriously the proposal 
for a direct student loan program which has been introduced by 
the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
leges. This plan will allow schools to make Stafford Loans directly 
to students, much as Pell Grants and campus-based funds are 
awarded, without third-party participation by lenders and guaran- 
tee agencies. 

I know that the proposal is only a framework and the costs have 
not been calculated, but I hope that it will be explored, not only for 
its own sake, but also as an opportunity for us to look at the Staf- 
ford Loan Program, try to simplify and to bring some consistency 
among the properties in that process. 

Finally, I would like to add that we enthusiastically endorse the 
legislation introduced by Congressman Price, H.R. 394, to restore 
the tax deduction for student loan interest and to reduce the tax on 
scholarships and grants. This certainly is a fine point for students 
in our school and are very grateful for his interest in it 

Thank you again for this opportunity and for the work that you 
are sharing with us in trying to make sure that our missions are 
positive and thank you for this chance to be heard. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Eleanor S. Morris follows:] 
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Kr. Chalraan, asabers of the Subcoaaittee on Post secondary Education. 1 
appreciate the opportunity to participate today in these hearings about 
reauthorization of tha Higher Education Act of 1965. 

1 as Ele-mor Morris. Director of the Office of Scholarships and Student Aid at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. I speak as a financial aid 
administrator at a asjor public institution in this Stats, a school with a national 
reputation far excellence in teaching, research and service, and with an enrollment 
of 14,700 undergraduates and 7, BOO graduate and professional students. The Office of 
Scholarships and Student Aid provides funding end financial aid services to isore then 
8.000 students each year Us have an aid progress in excess of $30,000,000 , froa 
which 6.000 students receive $2; ,000,000 froa the programs authorized by Tit Is XV of 
the Higher Education Act. In addition, we ars responsible for collection of federsl 
and institutional student loan funds froa 12,000 borrowers with $24,000,000 in 
outstanding loans 

In 1993. the University at Chapel Kill will celebrate the 2 00th anniversary of 
its opening as the first srate-ovned university in Avarice Part of the University's 
treasured heritage has been the coaaieaent that students would have the opportunity 
for an education hers besed on their sbility to learn, not on their ability to pay. 
Financial aid prograas have aads that assurance possible, froa ths establishment, of 
the first University loan fund in 1879 to the present day, with 70X of our aid 
t secures* coaing froa the prograas authorized by Title IV We are deeply grateful to 
the aeabars of Congrsss and this Subcommittee for your continued support of federal 
student assistancs prograas. tfa shars your belief that a strong federsl role In 
higher education is necessary if the nation is to accomplish its goal of equal 
educational opportunity. 

Reauthorizstion of the Higher Education Act gives Congrsss end the education 
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coaaunity a chance to review and aeisure the effectiveness of student aid programs 
and to sake iaproveaents for the benefit of students who need financial aid to pursue 
higher education opportunities I will coaaent briefly today on several issues of 
iaportance to the students who receive Title IV assistance at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 

First, and aust iaportsnt on ay agenda, is a much needed simplification of the 
financial aid process, i believe that the greatest barrier to higher education today 
is not the lack of student aid resources, but the coaplexitv of the systea which 
delivers financial aid to student?? 1 have been a financial aid administrator sini*e 
196*, one year before passage of the Higher Education Act of 196!>, and the set hod bv 
which students apply for and re-reive assistance has never been aore intiaidating «nd 
nverwhelaing. Students who apply for aid at the University are contused bv the 
applicatior process, rhe variety of documents to complete and Che methodology by 
which axd eligibility is deterained I wish to support several suggestions, roost of 
which have already been introduced in testimony bv the National Association of 
Financial Aid Administrators, by the College Board and other education associations, 
as well as by individual financial aid administrators 1 understand that Tuiny ot 
these ideas for s iapli { ic Jt inn jre included in legislation recently introduced bv 
Senator Edward Kennedy as Senate Bill 11 37, 

o The application fora aust be simplified, but not by eliminating questions that 
are needed hv institutions and prograas for non- federal funds I strongly 
support the continuation of Multiple Data Entry, in which a student can tile 
one fora for federal, state and institutional assistance Our entering 
atudents typlcslly apply to several colleges, which aav have varying needs for 
data to make financial aid decisions. if th*re were again i proliferation of 
financial aid foras - an oversiaplif led one for federal funds and additional 
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documents for supplemental dat* • our students would find thr svstrra more 
difficult than ever C»ord<natlon of the application process can he 
accomplished only if a standard fora is acceptable to all parties in the 
delivery of financial aid. 

o The application fora could be simplified if suroe ot the questions now RunoUted 
by the Congests ions 1 Methodology werp e liscin.n*d For e*«/nplt*, thr sje t hndo 1 r># v 
calls for a "sinple nerds ze*x which has proven to br far less than staple 
for the relat ivelv snail number of sUide7;rs wh.» benefit fro» this sp«rial 
treatment Instead, 1 rcmswerid an automatic reeasureraem of aid eligibility, 
such as a family's receipt of puhlU assistance, which would allow a student jo 
cooplet* only a winiwuiu number or questions on rhe standard jpplii-stion torn 
Further. 1 urge that th* 1 different treatment of dUiocated workers and 
displaced ho we makers in the Congressional Hcthodoiogv be dropped, al lowing aid 
aduinistrr tort to give consideration to these students in »ea*urlng rheU need 
for assistance. These changes to the aethodoiogv would simplify hoth th*> 
application f ons and the need analysis process, without removing th*> .ihilhv tu 
help students with special c it cumstaru-cs 

o I support a change in thf definition of an Independent student to allow the 

classification to he based onlv on the so-called automatic criteria age or 
older, graduate or professional stud*!', having legal dependents, veteran, .md 
orphan or ward of the court It is bv understanding that nearlv 8^5 of 
students who qualify for financial aid as indep*r-dent students do so on the 
bails of these criteria the regaining \%1 are indt parwient because Thev ®eet 
certain conditional criteria, such as having proof o* financial self- 
sufficiency and not being claimed bv parents as tax dependents. Establishing 
the definition of an independent student according to the automatic criteria 
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would greatly * i »p 1 i t v the forw, ami students who need special Attention 
because of other conditions could fe? handled on an individual basis by 
financial aid administrators. If such a change were Bade, thr application forn 
could identify independent student status by asking live questions rather than 
the current 17 

AiCry as a simplification issue, I believe that the delivery of Fall Grant funds 
could be iJsp-oved by allowing an institution ro disburse an award without a Student 
Aid Report, he docuaent currently retired to authorize institutional oavaent At 
the Universi'.v of Nnrth Carolina At Chapel Hill, almost 2 ,M>0 students . eceive Pell 
Crsnts, and a large nuaber are delaved tach year as data most he repeatedly collected 
in chi Central Proct»*sor*v ivcotds Thi* lead* to atudvnt anxietv and 1 rust rat ion 
when tbev do not have lulid* to meet educational and living expenses at the beginning 
of an enrol Intent period An Institution should be given the authority to dishuise a 
Pell Cranr on the basis of an eligibility index calculated by a c*rtiiied Multiple 
Data Entrv processor, without requiring a stuient to present the Student Aid Report 
The accuracy of a Pell Crant payisent could be measured bv comparing eligibility 
indexes on institutional disbursement records, now collected on periodic Progress 
Reports, with those computed by the Central Processor 

I enthusiast ical ly support the attention being given in the reauthorize? ion 
process to aerXjf awareness progress, to provide better and earlier inloraation to 
students and their families about acedeaic preparation and the availability of 
financial aid for higher education. I aa excited about federal intervention 
progxaas, such as the Student Counseling and Assistance Network, introduced by 
Congressman Thoaas Sawyer as H K 1 52a. and the Chance to Co to College Act, H. R 
761 supported by Congressman Harold Ford These initiative a could well provide 
incentives to young people to stay in school and s*ek educational opportunities 
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beyond high school Students who wish to study at the University ould benefit by 
early avarenass programs, in meeting academic requirements for entrance end in 
under* tending that financial aid will be available to supplement resources fx em Che 
student end the family. 

On another issue, the shift of federal student aid support f rcna grants to loans 
has been well documented in national studies, which bav# pointed out thet 
inflationary factors over the past decade hav* greatly diminished the purchasing 
pover of grant dollars. The resulting change in the balance between grants and lo*ns 
is a concern at the University, The shift is reflected in the aid programs • or 
undergraduate students, in which a smaller portion of a student's total award lc met 
with gift assistance each year. As costs have increased, our students have had to 
accept larger loan burdens The students who have been particularly affected by this 
change in funding are from l;>w* income , disadvantaged backgrounds and are the aost at- 
risk fpr retention and persistence It is not unusual for these students to borrow 
$10,000 or mors as undergraduates They often do not complete their academic work 
because they do not wish to accumulate more debt and cannot work additional hours to 
provide the difference between costs and grant support, for these reasons , I believe 
that an increase l„ the maximum Fall Grant award, indexed to cost-of-living 
increases . is essential. I do not support the proposal to target fill Grants to 
students with family incomes of lass than $10,000. Although I agree that Pell Grants 
should go to the most needy students, there are many studants at the University with 
family incomes above that arbitrary cut-off vhoee parents can make no contribution to 
educational costs. For these students, Pell Grant support is an essential part of 
their overall funding. 

The Stafford Loan frograus have grown and changed more in my years of 
experience as a financial eid administrator than any other of the Title IV programs. 
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At the University, 3.800 students receive $lb.000.000 fro* the programs suthorired in 
P«t B of Title IV Almost one-half of out total aid resources co*«s from the 
Stafford, SIS, and PLUS Programs Our graduate and professional students are 
particularly dependent on these Ipsivs to meet a substantial part of their educational 
costs. In my opinion, the Stafford Loan Program is out of control; It Is over- 
regulated and complicated by different requirements froa the various participants 
The application process Is inconsistent, forms vary from one lender to another, end 
regulations change or .re add*d with Uequency Hepavnu-nt procedures are no less 
complex oecaus* our office handles the collection of campus based student loans. wo 
serve many borrowers who are also In repsvsrent for Stafford Loans They are often 
confused about deferment and tepaywnt options, and thev may receive less than 
acceptable service when they trv to contact lenders about the status of their loans 
The progra* Bust be simplified, for the sake of both students and Institutions 

1 suggest chat In the reauthorization process consideration be given to waiving 
requirements in the Stafford Loan Progress for institutions who meet established 
standards for administration of the programs For example, if the default rate is 
low at an institution, this should be evidence that students from that school are 
likely to repay their loans, and the institution should be exempted fron manv of the 
initiatives best dixected to schools with high defaults Regulatory relief is 
urgently needed, so that institutions can better serve students and assure the 
viability of the programs 

1 encourage the Subcommittee to consider seriously the proposal for a Direct 
Student Loan rrogr*m which has been introduced by the National Association of State 
Universities and Land Giant Colleges This ?Un would allow schools to make Stafford 
U>ans directly tc .'udenta, much as Pell Crant and campus-baaed funds are awarded, 
without third party participation by lenders and guarantee agencies While 1 realize 
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that the proposal is yet only a freasvork. end coses heve not been calculated, 1 hops 
that It will be explored, not only ma a wey to ««v« budget outlay but elso ss a swans 
to siaplify en extremely complied ted progran. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to be vith you today and to edvance these 
thought* about reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Your vork is axtreselv 
important to atudants and their families and to the entire nation as v* continue our 
efforts to reaove economic bsrriers to higher education. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Mr. Hitchner? 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN HITCHNER DIRECTOR, ECPI COMPUTER 
INSTITUTE, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Hitchner. Mr. Chairman, good morning. n 

My name is Steven Hitchner. I am Director of the ECPI Comput- 
er Institute in Raleigh, ana past president of the North Carolina 
Association of Independent Schools and Colleges. 

As a former university instructor, I am a firm believer in the 
promise of educational opportunities, and as someone who has trav- 
eled through our postsecondary system from four-year university to 
private career school, I am also appreciative of the diversity and 
plurality of our educational system. I look forward to seeing this 
diversity and opportunity being preserved and broadened through 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 

First, let me express my thanks to you for holding this hearing 
on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act here in North 
Carolina. Our State is strongly committed to postsecondary educa- 
tion, and we are looking forward to a future that is equally strong 
in preparing individuals for solid, productive careers. 

Here in North Carolina, there are more than 17,452 students at- 
tending the 51 private career schools and colleges educating stu- 
dents in a variety of career fields. At the ECPI Computer institute, 
we are a little bit less well-known than Duke and North Carolina 
State University. Let me acquaint you briefly with ECPI Computer 
Institute as rxi organization and with my school, ECPI Institute of 

ECPI is a private technical training school founded in 1966. ECPI 
now trains over 2,500 students per year in four Virginia and now 
three North Carolina school locations. ECPI provides training in 
computer electronics, computer programming, office and medical 
computer specializations, word processing, ana paralegal studies.^ 

ECPI schools have rendered employment systems to over 2,000 
different employers, many of whom have hired ECPI graduates on 
numerous occasions. Examples of major corporations employing 
ECPI graduates include IBM, Xerox, Kodak, Lanier, EPS, Bur- 
roughs, KJ. Reynolds, Northern Telecom, Konica and Cannon. 

ECPI holds dual accreditation. It is accredited by the Occupation- 
al Commission of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
and by the Accreditation Commission of the National Association 
of Trade and Technical Schools. 

In North Carolina, ECPI is licensed by the State Board of Com- 
munity Colleges. ECPI Computer Institute of Raleigh is brand new. 

Our first students entered school in the fall of 1990. As is the 
case with the six other ECPIs, we do not have a policy of open ad- 
missions. Applicants must be high school graduates or holders of 
OEDs and they must pass an ECPI entrance exam specific to their 
proposed program of study. 

Overall, 20 to 25 percent of otherwise qualified applicants are not 
admitted because they do not score well in our examination. ECPI 
does not admit Ability to Benefit students. ECPI students are not 
recruited through surveys done on the street. 
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Many applicants are referred to ECPI by graduates* Others hear 
about ua from school counselors or through^ conventional advertis- 
ing. At the Raleigh school, as at other EGPIs, the average student 
is 20-28 years old* About half the student population is minority 
and about half is female. 

Although as a new school, ECPI of Raleigh does not have a track 
record for completion and placement ratings, ECPI overall boasts a 
completion rate of over 75 percent and 85 to 90 percent of its grad- 
uates are placed in the fields for which they trained at ECPI. 

ECPI Computer Institute is neither a prep school nor a finishing 
school. ECPI provides technical training to prepare people to do the 
jobs that must be done to keep our economy moving. We are proud 
of what we do. 

Last summer, the National Center for Education and the Eco- 
nomic Commission on the Scales of the American Work Force 
noted that 70 percent of the jobs in the year 2000 will require some 
kind of postsecondary technical education, but only 20 percent of 
those wul require a traditional baccalaureate college degree. Dis- 
cussing the jobs that will not require a baccalaureate degree, the 
panel wrote, "These jobs are the backbone of our economy, and the 
productivity of workers in these jobs will make or break our eco- 
nomic ftiture." 

Hie Nation's 4,000 private career colleges and schools provide 
career specific education for more than 100 professions that are es- 
sential to our economic future. If we are going to build the kind of 
skilled work force we need to compete in the 1990's, we must nur- 
ture this vital sector of postsecondary education. A major segment 
of tomorrow's work force depends on it. 

When the Higher Education Act was written in 1965, it reflected 
the needs of a far different student body than we have todav. In 
1965, postsecondary education served as a transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood for mostly white male middle class students 
pursuing a full-time liberal arts education at a residential campus. 
While this profile still fits some students, many of today's students 
are older and seeking career specific education and training on a 
part-time basis while working and living off campus. Today s stu- 
dents are also more racially and ethnically diverse, and are nearly 
balanced along gender lines. 

With the 1992 reauthorization of the Higher Education Act at 
hand, the U.S. Congress has an opportunity to help America meet 
its education and workforce needs for the 21st Century. Rather 
than addressing the financial needs of postsecondary students as if 
all were pursuing a traditional baccalaureate degree, Congress can 
explore the needs of America's students and provide the financial 
assistance necessary to encourage them to develop their skills and 
knowledge to become productive and valuable citizens. 

Everyday, newspaper headlines remind us that society must help 
all Americans become productive workers. But cute in Pell Grants 
make it more difficult for workers to get the training they need, 
Now, more than ever, we need to strengthen support for the techni- 
cal education segment of postsecondary education and reduce the 
imbalance between loans and grants that 1ms forced our neediest 
students to rely upon loans to finance their education, 
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In 1980, grants constitute 40 percent of typical aid package, with 
loans making up most of the remainder. Now, grants make up only 
29 jjeroent of the typical package. 

This means that many trained graduates must set out on the 
career path carrying a crushing debt burden. Restrictions and cuts 
in Federal student aid programs are adding to that burden. Stu- 
dent aid programs have failed to keep up with the cost of higher 
education and this has forced students to bear a greater portion of 
the crsts. Coupled with other changes, such as a cap on borrowing 
under the Guaranteed Student Loan program and restrictions on 
Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS), students are increasingly 
hard-pressed to pay for the training they need to find good jobs, 

The growing percentage of private career school students who 
benefit from financial aid is no threat to the student aid system, 
but a reflection of increasing demand for this type of education. In 
fact, many of our students have previously attended other types of 
schools. Pell Grants and the loan programs help private career 
school students, many of whom live independently from their fami- 
lies, offset their high-level of financial need. To mis end, the maxi- 
mum Fell Grant award must be increased to help these students. 

While we realize the importance of financial aid for our students, 
we also realize the concerns associated with default rates. In many 
ways, the default rate is primarily the function of the population 
served. Private career schools educate a disproportionate number 
of low-income and at-risk students, thereby increasing the number 
of students who default on their loans. 

Should the single parent returning to school to give her children 
a better life than die had be denied access to education because she 
is at risk? We think not 

In 1986, to help with the problem of student Iran defaults, we in- 
stituted a Default Management Initiative. We educated our stu- 
dents about the responsibility associated with taking out loans. 
And once they graduated, we got them placed in jobs for which 
they were trained. With stead incomes and knowledge of the proc- 
ess, we helped them get on the right track and pay rack their stu- 
dent loans. 

We are proud to report that our efforts have been effective. Ac- 
tions by our associations, our accrediting commission and legisla- 
tive and regulatory reforms that we have proposed and supported 
have helped reduce student loan defaults and abuse of student aid 
programs. 

As the head of North Carolina Skills 2000 coalition, an organiza- 
tion made up of concerned elected officials, business people, educa- 
tors, students and community activists designed to ensure access to 
Federal financial aid for students attending private career schools, 
I urge Congress to recognize the important contribution that gradu- 
ates of private career schools make to society. 

In feet, the greatest job opportunities throughout the next 10 
years are expected to be in the service and technical fields. This is 
why it is important to ensure that young people have access to the 
institution of their choice. 

To help achieve these goals, I believe we ought to head in the 
direction outlined in the legislative proposal that two national or- 
ganizations, the National Association of Trade and Technical 
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Schools (NATTS) and the Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools (AIC3), have shared with your Committee. 

The proposal will provide access to poetsecondary education op- 
portunities for all students, including the poor and disadvantaged. 
It restores the proper balance between grants and loans so that the 
very poorest do not leave school under a huge burden of debt. It 
improves the integrity of the aid programs. And it enhances the ef- 
fectiveness of the programs through simplification and improved 
administration. 

Hie plan recognizes that people should have access to the type of 
education that best meets their interests and abilities, whether at a 
four-year college or private career school. 

Moreover, the proposal calls for a number of reforms that will 
clarify the accountability of all payers involved in the student aid 
programs and create ways to curb abuse, reforms that will help re- 
store everyone's confidence in these programs. One specific propos- 
al worthy of congressional consideration is that loan repayment pe- 
riods be extended and the amount of payments graduated to allow 
loan recipients to get on their feet in their new careers after grad- 
uation. This change alone could substantially reduce the number of 
loan defaults. 

An efficient and productive economy depends on educators, scien- 
tists and doctors. But it also requires the people who build our 
homes, program our computers, assist our doctors, repair our care, 
and maintain our offices, schools and hospitals. 

There are countless Americans who would not be where they are 
today if it had not been for loans, grants and other financial assist- 
ance provided through the Higher Education Act. Please make sure 
the door stays open for the next generation of students who want 
to have the same chance so many others have had. We owe them 
that chance. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Steven Hitchner follows;] 
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jtr. Chairman, good coming, iff nana i» Steven Hitehner. I 
em Director of tha K9Z Computer Institute in Raleigh and paet- 
proaidant of the Uorth Carolina Aeeooietien of independent school* 
and Collar*. Am a forma* univaraity instructor, X an a fin 
believer in the proaiee of educational epportunitiee and aa 
someone who he* tr a vol lad through ev poateecondary system from 
fojr-yaar univereity to private career echool# X em slao 
appreciative of the dl varsity and plurality of our educational 
•yetea, X look forward to seeing thie diveraity and opportunity 
jeing preserved and fcroadened through the reeutherisetion of the 
Higher Education Act. 

Firat, lat aa e*preee ay thinks to you for holding thia 
tearing on tha raauthoril ation of tha Higher Iduoation Act hare in 
Perth Carolina. Our etate ia atrongly committed to poataacondary 
education, and w* in looking forward to * future that ia equally 
strong in praparing individuala for eolid, productive caxmx: 

Hera in Perth Carolina, there are mora than 17,493 stedente 
attending the IX private oereer sehoolo and oollegaa educating 
atudante in e variety of oereer f ielde. It the SCPX Ceaputar 
Institute, we aduoate our etudente in eoaputer technology, office 
technology and paralegal studies. 

X«st summer, the national Canter for iduoation and the 
foonesy'e Cemaieeion on the skills of the American workforce 
noted that 70 percent of the johs in the yser aooo will require 
aoM kind of poeteeeondery technical education* hut only ao 
percent of those will nquirs e traditional haoceiaureate eolioge 
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dograe. Discussing tha }obs that will net regain • bacealauroata 
degree, the penal wrote, Theee John *re the eegfcbena of ear 
eeonoay, end the productivity ot workers m those joho will soke 
or break our eootteeie future.* 

The nation's «,000 private eereer collages ano schools 
previse oar* *-speeU ie education for sore then 100 prefeeslene 
that era saecntial to our eeonoalo future. Xf we aro seine to 
bulla tha kind ot skilled workforce we need to eeapete in the 
ltfOs, we must nurture this vital eaeter of posteceeadary 
aduoation. A aejor ecgnoftt of tomorrow's workforce depends on it. 

whan the higher tdueetion est was written la it*S, it 
reflected the needs ot a far different etudent bofy that we hove 
today. » 1M9 postsecondary education eerved es e traneltlon 
free adeleeeenee to adulthood for costly white ado alddle-oleas 
Btudeata pursuing e full-tine liberal arts education at e 
residential eaapue. while thie profile still fits cone etudente, 
aany of today's students are elder and seeking eareer-epeeific 
edueetien ana training on a pert-tiae baa la while working; end 
living off eaapue. Today's etudente are also aore racially and 
ethnically diverse, and are nearly balanced aleag gender iinee. 

Rue to their eeoneaie cir cwe ta n cee, aany of today's atudenta 
cannot continuously attend school for four or acre yaare. Tot, 
current regulations are biased againot abort-tare prograaa, end 
they prevent etudente f rea persuing pert-tiae education en an 
oeeasicnal basis. Xf e student attends school for e short period 
of tiae, needs to etep to work to sarn acre coney, and wisbss to 
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begin thair education again, they risk activating their loan 
repayment schedule by leaving eebool. This paxvaraa incentive 
aaeouregco otudeate t» abandon partially eeapleted program „ not 
aven begin thair postoeeoneary education. Thia affecto atudanta 
at ail poetsecoadary inatltutlenai 4-y—x colleges ana 
unlvereitiee, eensunlty and junior eollegee, mod prlvata oaraar 
aeheola and eollegea, alUa. 

Witt tha 199a reautberiiatlen of tba Higher Sduoatlon act at 
sand, tba U.f. congreee baa an opportunity to help Anerlee aaat 
ita adueation and verhfcroe needs for tba aiat century. Rather 
tban addraeelng tba f inanelal naada of poataaoondary atudanta aa 
if all vara puraulno . traditional baccalaureate degree, Congreee 
BM "• lor " **• "*•«• o* Aaeriea's atudanta and provida tha 
f Inanelal aaaiatanea naeaaaary to encourage than to davalep thair 
akilla and knowledge to beeone productive and valuable oitiiana. 

iwaryday newspaper headlines ranind ua that aoeiaty auat 
help ail Anarleene baooae productive workers, sat onto in Pall 
oraata aabe it aero difficult far worker* to oat tha training they 
aaad. lev, nor* tban aver, we need to etrengthej aopport for the 
technical education ssgnent of poataaoondary adueation and reduce 
the iahaiaace between loaaa and granta that baa forced cur 
nacdieet etadanto to rely upon loaaa to finance thair adueation. 

ta me, gmita constituted 40 percent of the typical aid 
Package, with loaaa asking up neat off the rcaainder. Nov granta 
•aha up amy 39 percent of the typical package. 

Tbie ansae aany trained graduate* auat act cut en the career 
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path carrying a crushing dabt burden. Itsstriotlons and cut* in 
faderal student aid program* era Adding to that burden. Student 
did program* have failed to Xaep up vith tha cost of higfaar 
oducAtion and this has f oread atudanta to boar a greater portion 
of tha eosta. coupled vith other ohangaa, such aa a amp on 
borrowing under tha Guaranteed Student Loan program and 
raatriotiona en Supplemental Loene for atudanta (f&S) , students 
ere inoreaalngly hard-praeeed to pay for tha training thay naad to 
find good jots. 

Tha growing percentage of privata oaraar echool studemte vfco 
banafit froa financial aid ia no thraat to tha student aid ayat« f 
hot a reflection of inoraaaing demand for thia typa of education. 
Pail Grants and tha loan programs help privata oaraar echool 
atudanta — many of whom live independently froa thair f ami lias — 
of fast thair high level of financial naad. 

Mhila va raalisa tha lnpertanoa of f laanalal aid for our 
atudanta, va aiao raalisa tha eonoarna asaoeiatad vith dafault 
rates, unfortunately, tha dafault rata ia primarily a function of 
tna population served, frlvata oaraar sohoola aduoata a 
dia ja ro pot t lonata nuahar ef low* income and at-rls* atudanta, 
tharahy inoraaaing tha number of atudanta who dafault on thair 
loans. 

In it**, to halp vith tha problam of atudant loan defaults, 
va instituted s Dafault Management initiative. «a a duo atsd our 
atudanta about tha responsibility associated vith taking out 
loena, and onoa thay graduatad va got than plaoad in jobe for 
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which thay tralnod. With steady ineoaaa and Xnovladga of tha 
Wwif halpad tha» gtt on tha right track and pay back thair 
•tudant loana. 9a ara proud to raport that our offorto hava baan 
aff aotiva. Aotlona by our aaaoolatlcna, our accrediting 
ooniaaiona, and laglaiatlva and ragulatory raforaa that va hava 
propoaad and aupportad hava halpad reduce etudent loan dafeulte 
and abuea of etudent aid prograaa. 

ha tha haad of Worth Carolina nulla 1000 coalition — an 
orgeniiation ude up of concarnad elected officials buaineea- 
people, educatcre, atudanto and eeamnlty aotiviata decigned to 
tasura aocaaa to f adaral financial aid for ttudanta attending 
private carssr eobeoie — x urge cengreee to recognise tha 
important contribution that graduated of private career eoheole 
eafce to eooiety. zn fact, tha greeteat job opportunitlaa 
throughout tha next 10 yeare ara aapeeted to ba in tha ccrvlec and 
technical flelde. Thla la why it ia important to ensure that 
yeang paopla hava acoeee to tha institution of thair choice. 

ft halp achieve thaaa goals, z baliava va ought to haad in 
tha dirootlea outlined in tha laglalativa propeeal that two 
national erganlsetiena ~ tha national Aeeociatien of trade and 
Technical fohoole <XOT0) and tha Association of zndependant 
Coliegee and fchoola (JUCS) — hava aharod vlth your ceulttcc. 

Tha propoaal will provide aocaaa to poataaoondary education 
opportunitiaa for all etodente, including tha poor and 
disadvantaged. Zt raatoraa tha proper balance batman grante and 
leene ao tha vary pooraat do not laava aohool undar a hoga burdan 
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of debt. It UprovM tht integrity of the aid prograaa. And it 
enhanoeo the affectiveneee of the program through aiaplif ioatien 
and improved adalnletration. 

The plan recogniiee that poopla ehouid heve acceee to the 
typo of education that Mat maete thai* intercote and ebUitiea, 
whether at a fosr-yaar college or private career eehool. 

Kerecver, the proposal caile for a number of reforae that 
vill olarify tho accountability of all players involved i» tho 
atudant aid programs and oraato weye to curb abuse — referee that 
vill half restore evcryone'e confidence in thaao pregraaa. 

An afflolont and product iva econoay dopanda on educators, 
aelantiata and doctor a. Out it alao requires tho paopla vho build 
our boeeo, prograa our cesputere, aaaiot our dootora, repair our 
uri and aaintain our off lose, aohoolo and beepitale. 

There an eountlcee Aacrieane who would net bo where thoy 
axa today if it had not torn for loana* granta and othar financial 
aaaiatanca provided through xlgher Iduoation Act. Ploaao aahe 
mire the door atayo open for the neat feneration of etudente who 
want to have the eaae chance eo many othare have had- we owe 
than that chance. 
Thank ycu. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Hitchner. 
Thank you all very much. 

w5?*iSES n ? t 5«F B ««™ of time, let me ask Mr. Belvin and 
Mrs. Morris to begin, having heard from the rest of you, on the 
question of direct aid, and the question of front-loaning, which is 
one to mace into your immediate situation. 

Mr. Prick. D o you mean in the form of Pell Grant loans? 

Chairman Sawyer. Direct loans as opposed to guaranteed loans. 

Mr. Belvin. Are you talking about the direct lending program 
that is being suggested that you opposed? 

Chairman Sawyer. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Belvin. I am against that program. I would speak against 
the direct lending program because I fear the consequences of it I 
wonder if the Treasury has the resources to support it I see the 
vart resources in the public sector that are now supporting that 
program and I wondered why we should not take advantage of 
those. Is sometimes worry that the banks might be profiting exces- 
sively, but I think that could be controlled by proper mechanisms I 
also worry about what would likely be a shift of the administrative 
burden to the campus were a program like that instituted. 

I remember the fanfare of the Pell Grant program; the very clear 
promises that they would not be a burden on the campus. And now 
the vast percentage of efforts supporting the Pell Grant program is 
campus-based in nature. 

Ms. Mobjus. Well, I knew that somehow or another, my colleague 
and I from Duke would be pitted against one another. 

Chairman Sawyer. This is not pitting you against one another. 
This is an opportunity to discuss the difference of opinion. 

Ms. Morris. That is correct I have spoken in favor of your look- 
ing at the direct student loan program. I think that looking at it 
certainly would serve as a way to try and find some ways to ease 
denta^ 118 are ' 1 believe ' excessive on institutions and on stu- 

iJSv n 1 S ? ates / rB t? 8 * 8 * 1 ^ "» ««? n cy as good as we have in 
XjfL&'Ste f or ad ?» nurt f ™*g the Stafford loan Program. We 
eeaJwith 60 States and hundreds and hundreds of lenders or guar- 
anteed agents as I know Duke does. The inconsistency of the way 
students get into that process, the way the loans are handled, the 
way they get out of the process, the shifting of their paper once 
they go into repayment all of that I think has made the program 
grow out of control. 

Because our office does do loan collections for the Perkins pro- 
gram, we come into many students or former students who are re- 
paying those Perkins and Stafford Loans and their confusion is just 
very, very apparent. 

^ftt* 8*?* a wa / to simplify the program that is so enor- 

mous. It is half of our total aid; $15 million at Chapel Hill is 
coming to our students in the form of guaranteed loans. But there 
fa not an easy way to get it to students. It is difficult for them to 
get out of the loan programs and into repayment 

My colleague mentioned that he feared that it would be an ad- 
niinistrative burden to campuses; I don't believe it could be any 
more of an administrative burden than it currently is. The regula- 
tions keep adding to it. 
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I think that there needs to be another look at what, really, we 
are trying to do but the default initiatives are aimed in the right 
direction. We have got to find a way to simplify it I truly believe 
that the direct loan program is a way either to simplify it or to 
force us to simplify, because we are taking a look at what is out 

Chairman Sawyer. There are others who have viewed direct 
lending and other potential solutions as a way to overcome some of 
the abuses of lending programs. 

Mr. Hitchner comes to us today. The loan lending program be- 
comes a cash-out, either for a lending institutions or for recipient 
institutions of learning, and I use that term loosely. Or in some 
cases, both. That may oe too large a change to overcome that spe- 
cific problem, but it is all part of that loan problem that made the 
Stafford Loan program suffer such attention. 

Mr. Bblvtn. If I felt like a direct lending concept would reduce 
the abuse in certain segments of the educational co m mu ni ty, I 
would certainly be more in favor of it If that were the reasons for 
moving in that direction, then I certainly would be supportive of a 
very serious expiration because I do believe that it does need to be 
controlled. „ , _ _ .... 

Chairman Sawyer. Any time you talk about a Federal lending 
program, it raises concerns. Nonetheless, the partnership has its 
own set of problems. 

Mr. Price. Before Mr. Belvin leaves, let me ask a question as 
well; then, maybe we can turn to the rest of the panel, because this 
is certainly something that a number will want to address. 

That has to do with what the priorities for assistance should be. 
Everyone wants more assistance and more generous availability of 
resources, but the Questions of fairness and equity ere still ping to 
be with us no matter how big the overall amount of money is. 

President Robinson of St Augustine's told us this morning in re- 
ferring specifically to the administration's proposals for altering 
the Pell Grant criteria* that we risked taking the money away 
from the near poor to give it to the very poor. He said frc= his 
point of view, that was not a very good bargain. Families in the 
$10,000425,000 income range very much need the support, and 
there was every reason to be wary of proposals that would reduce 
their eligibility and their claim on these funds. 

Now, Mr. Belvin, in your statement you referred to the congres- 
sional interest in increasing the aid eligibility of middle income 
families, but you expressed some wariness about some of the specif- 
ic proposals that have been made in this regard. 

f expect that you are referring to the Representative Gephardt s 
proposal, the so-called Middle Income Student Assistance Act 
which, of course, has many provisions. But one of the proposals in 
that is the value of a family home or farm, those very specific and 
limited assets, should be removed from the calculations for student 
aid. 

So I am asking you two questions: one is what are you referring 
to when you say that assets still should be part of determining 
family ability? 

Then, also, how would you assess the proposed shift in assistance 
made by the Bush Administration? 
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Mr. Bxlvin. Certainly, there has been a lot of consideration re- 
nwving home equity. My concern for moving home equity from the 
need-based calculation relates primarily to the old shift curve in 
this country. If you do research, which I am sure you may have 
seen, you will find that it is not the poor families in this country 
that own homes. It is not the black families in this country that 
own homes. In fact, if you remove home equity in its totality from 
the new analysis decision, completely remove that, what you in 
feet do 18 transfer eligibility from low-income to middle and per- 
haps high-income people. What you will do is equalise eligibility by 
increasing eligibility in the middle-income and the near-poor per- 
haps groups, without making any effect on the poor people. 

1 have no objection to providing additional resources for middle- 
mcome people. My fear is that unless additional resources are 
made available, there will be more demand for the same piece of 
money. It will be spread over that pool and it will result in a shift 
of funds from one end of the segment to the other. And while it 
would help low-income pe jle, I am concerned about losing the 
poor families in this cop. /, primarily minorities and first-genera- 
tion college families. That is the group I would worry about most. 
In terms of front-end loading— 

Chairman Sawyer. Let me just interrupt you to clarify some- 
thing. This is the second tune this discussion has come up. Is your 
prunary concern over the thing with the dollars, if the dollars were 
raised, your concern would be of the availability? 

Mr. Belvin. Exactly. 

Chairman Sawyer. It is not that the fundamental tends to shift 
or to broaden it? 

Mr. Bsxvm. I would encourage you to broaden the benefit. What 
lfeajr is that if they were to broaden the benefit without a common 
effort to increase funding, it would, in fact, be a hollow victory in 
the sew that there would be no additional funds. So there would 
be a shifting of funds that would remit 

Mr. Price. All right We are talking about two distinct proposals 
nowYou are wary of the Gephardt proposal insofar as it might 
broaden middle-class eligibility at the expense of those who are 
toweron the scale. You don't want to propose that kind of trade- 
off. What about the shift in the opposite direction, such as this 
years administration budget request? 

Mr. Bklvtn. To shift what little money is available to the near- 
poor down to the very poor, yes. I am, in fact, against that I think 
tnat the array— the structure that we have in place now is appro- 
priate relative to the resources that we have available. 

In terms of need analysis, I am not sure that there is much dif- 
ference between being poor and nearly poor. It seems to be a dis- 
tinction without merit in most cases. I would refer you to research 
that shows for the most part families with income of $20,000 or 
oetow. And I am not talking about asset income. I am talking 
about earned income, without significant asset basis. Those families 
in met are fully eligible for any resources. They have aero parent 
contributions or nearly zero parent contributions. 

I think the distinctions on the cusp of that group would have 
very little meaning, and I think it is incumbent upon universities 
and other providers of this country, which will be supported by 
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continuation of the "E" Program, to, in fact, continue to partici- 
pate and provide the resources of that group, hopefully, with the 
possibility of moving beyond that with new resources for middle- 
income families. 

Chairman Sawyer. 1 know Mr. Belvin needs to go. That is fine. 
We appreciate your sticking with us and adding some very useful 
testimony. _ 

Let me just, while we are on the subject, ask other members of 
the panel to comment on this general question of what groups 
ought to be targeted. In particular, is the balance about right now 
between the assistance we give to the very poorest families and 
those in the next bracket up; those in the, let's say, $15,000 to 
130,000 range, or ought there be a decisive shift, either upward or 
down? Do any of you have strong views on that? 

Do you, Mr. Garrison, for example, define the eligibility rules 
you are now working with as an adequate targeting system? 

Mr. Garrison. Okay. I would hope there would not be a c*nift of 
funds from the almost poor to the poor. I would hope to maintain a 
balance so that the students who are in the $15,000 to $25,000 
range would be able to finance an education without having to 
borrow heavily on the Stafford Loan Program, especially at the 
community college level. As you know, our cost of education is a 
bargain, and when students have to borrow funds to attend our col- 
lege, I think it is a shame. 

Chairman Sawyer. We are going to run out of time for this par- 
ticular panel. Let me shift directions just briefly. 

Mr. Hitchner, your institution, is one of many high quality insti- 
tutions in this country, that has come under severe attack for de- 
fault rates. These institutions fall in the generalized category of 
proprietary schools, 

Can you give us any sense of what generally institutions that fall 
in that category would propose that you or we together do in order 
to diminish that extraordinary default rate that some institutions 
experience? 

Mr. Hitchner. Yes. In fact, the reason really that I am here on 
relatively short notice is in anticipation of that kind of question. I 
think it is a question that needs to be asked and someone needs to 
be around to answer that question. 

As you can tell from my testimony, I am very proud of what I do 
at ECPL There are many, many fine schools. There have been bad 
schools. Obviously, there have been tremendous abuses of the Fed- 
eral Student Loan system. In fact, our association, the National As- 
sociation of Trade and Technical Schools, has recently spent over a 
million dollars defending itself against schools that it does deny ac- 
creditation to. So 1 think the mechanisms are already in place. 
With the default initiative, things have already been done. I don't 
think 

Mr. Price. May I interrupt you just to ask a specific question on 
that? You did cite this default initiative in your statement and you 
say that, *We are proud to report that our efforts have been effec- 
tive," and you cite a reduction in student loan default rates, but 
you Uon't provide specific numbers. Do you have specific numbers 
that could back up that statement? 

Mr. Hi t chner . I do not with me, no. 
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Mr. Price. Are these amiable? 
Mr. Httchnbh. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Sawyer. We are happy to hold the record open for the 
inclusion of such numbers. 

Mr. HircHNsa. Yes. In fact, we have a had a marked decrease 
from our sector. A lot of schools have closed. Because of that, a lot 
of schools have had accreditation removed, have been denied ac- 
creditation. Those are things that we all heartily support They are 
beneficial to our economy and to our educational system I think 
that one of the main points that 1 would make about default is that 
it has a lot to do with the risk of the person being served. I men- 
tioned earlier that we have the single parent who wants to return 
to school. Certainly, that is a high-risk student I think the ques- 
tion is: Should that person be denied access to education? 

Yes, there is a risk that that person will default 

I think one of the important things to consider is repayment As 
the system is right now, many people go into default who would 
like to repay their loans, but ere unable to. A number of the stu- 
dents that we see have been to other schools and they come to us 
with baggage, if you will, of unpaid loans. Should we deny them 
the chance to go to school because they have been somewhere else 
and perhaps that has not been successful for them, knowing that it 
is going to be a struggle for them on their budget as a graduate to 
repay that loan? Those are difficult questions. 

Ch ai r man Sawyer. They are difficult and they are also difficult 
imposed against the obligation that we ask everybody else in this 
room to pay for those students and diminish the capacity of this 
Nation to fund those students who are in the process of positioning 
themselves to repay it So it is a set of tensions that are complex. 

Mr. Price. The figures are quite striking. The portion of Stafford 
Loans going to proprietary schools is now around SO percent up 
from only 6 percent 10 years ago, and the portion of the Fell Grant 
going to proprietary schools has doubled. It is now fully a quarter 
of the money spent in Pell Grants which goes to proprietary 
schools. 

I guess I would like to know— often these figures are cited as 
helping to explain the default rate because, as you know, the pro- 
prietary schools, of course, cover a lot of kinds of institutions. 
Clearly, the default rates are higher in those institutions. Maybe 
for some good reasons and some bad reasons. 

What do you think about those percentages? I would like to ask 
the rest of you: Has the program gotten seriously out of whack, do 
you think, in terms of the kinds of schools that are being assisted 
or is this a sort of shift one would expect given the kind of needs 
we are seeing out in the world? 

Mr. Garrison. Well, I just want to call attention again to the 
kind of attrition rate that the students at St Augustine's face at 
100 to 200 attrition rate from the freshman to senior year, and the 
kinds of financial pressures that are placed on those students as 
opposed to the— it makes it difficult 



Mr. Price. Are those rather radical shifts and who is getting this 
support? Is it an indication that something is seriously out of 
whack or is it basically what we have been expecting out in the 
potential student population? Some of you are not representing 
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proprietary schools, though. How do you view these figures? Do you 
see that as a threat or do you see it as a normal development? 
Ms. Morris, May I respond? 

I guess we would see it as a threat only as it serves to increase 
the burden on the administrative program. The default initiatives 
are profit, but they are not always properly placed. If an institu- 
tion has a very low default rate, and it seems to me there ought to 
be a waiver of some of the default initiatives, so we would see the 
way the money is distributed and the way it is in default. The dis- 
tribution of default as being a problem only when you throw the 
baby and the bath water out at the same time. 

The problem that we see with the default, the way students at 
our institution go into default more has to do with the fact that 
they are having to get multiple loans, loans from several programs, 
and in amounts of money that are beyond that which their chosen 
profession will ever make easy for them to repay. So the answer 
there, I think, is increasing the grant systems so that students who 
are on track for low-paying professions can perhaps get more 
grants assistance and that multiple loans are not necessary. That 
loan maximums can be raised so they can stay with one program 
and deal with one lender. 

Mr. Garrison. I think you have heard the saying that institu- 
tions do not fail, students do, I think the problem that we have in 
community college systems is that the students who take out loans 
are usually the at-risk students. So those students are more likely 
to fail. Our default rate is around 12 to 13 percent, but many of our 
institutions in North Carolina have had default rates above 50 per- 
cent. But when you look at the total dollars for the number of stu- 
dents who have borrowed, there are very few in comparison to the 
proprietary schools and the private schools and the public universi- 
ties. 

Chairman Sawyer. We are going to begin our fourth panel. Let 
me say to start with, by way of apology, I don't think I am going to 
be able to stay for the entire discourse. 1 have to catch a plane. 

Although we are fairly close to being on schedule, I don't want 
anybody to think that f am not interested in the subject of this 
fourth panel, which is Title VI, International Education. The panel 
this afternoon is made up of Dr. Frank Hart, Acting Provost, North 
Carolina State University; Dr. Craufurd D. Goodwin, Department 
of Economics, Duke University and Dr. Donald J- Raleigh, Office of 
International Programs, University of North Carolina. 

Welcome, gentlemen. Thank you for being with us. 

Dr. Hart? 

STATEMENT OP FRANK D. HART, ACTING PROVOST, NORTH 
CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Habt. yes, Mr. Chairman, let me make just a brief comment. 
I am pleased to represent North Carolina State University's per- 
spective concerning Title VI of the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act 

Chairman Sawyer. Dr. Hart, would you move the microphone 
closer to you, please, sir? Thank you. 
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Mr. Hast. Our university has been involved in international ac- 
tivities for many years* More recently, however, we have wen a 
need to re-energize and enhance what we are doing in the interna- 
tional area. 

This Has led to the preparation of a Five Year Strategic Plan for 
International Programs at North Carolina State University. The 
preface of our strategy report is borrowed from an article entitled, 
Southern International Perspectives" from the Southern Growth 
Policy Board, published in June 1989 and 1 think states well the 
perspective we have taken in approaching our plan. 

I would like to quote to you from that report 'That universities 
need to adapt to global trends can hardlv be disputed. An America 
that once dominated global trade, politics, arts, technology, could 
afford to be eccentric in training young adults for high skill occu- 
pations, 

That is no longer the case* Changing political, economic and cul- 
tural realities and the growing ethnic diversity in the southern 
work force, call for a population equipped at all levels with an un- 
derstanding of different cultures, the economic and political inter- 
dependence between nations, a grasp of basic language skills and 
an ability to tap into as well as contribute to, global research and 
information networks. Southern universities bear a large responsi- 
bility for the South's capacity to compete globally" 

That ends the quotation. 

I want to share with you some additional aspects of the strategic 
plan that we developed because I believe you will see the relation- 
ship between the items we have in our plan and Title VI. We start 
out with the question, why should NC State University want to 
internationalize more of its activities? 

We need only to examine the implications of the pace and scope 
of recent changes in geopolitical relationships among nations. 
Events such as Iraq's invasion of Kuwait demand more internation- 
al competence from the citizens of North Carolina to understand 
their impact on our national policies and economic welfare. Envi- 
ronmental concerns such as add rain, and global warming envelop 
all nations and call for new collaborative efforts in research, train- 
ingand policy. 

The massive trade and budget deficits now being experienced by 
the United States emphasize the necessity of training staff in 
North Carolina business to compete more effectively against for- 
eign firms here and abroad. We must develop ways to improve our 
human capital resources in order to cope with these changes and 
reverse those negative trends. Improving human capital resources 
is the purview of colleges and universities. 

N.C, State and other publicly supported institutions have a man- 
date to conduct outreach activities as well as teach and conduct re- 
search. That mandate calls for infusing additional content into 



new academic programs in international and area studies. And it 
means conducting research on issues raised by global changes an 
challenges. 

I want to just briefly outline several of the goals that we have in 
our report. First of which is to encourage American students to 
achieve significantly higher levels of international competence 
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through increasing the international content of courses in each de- 
partment, offering more options in international and area studies 
programs, integrating foreign language studies into degree require- 
ments for most disciplines, providing incentives to participate in 
study or internships abroad. . 

Goal Two is to maximize the net result of having international 
students and international visiting scholars on our campus. 

Goal Three is to expand internationally related research and 
public service by faculty through providing new incentives to travel 
abroad and conduct research on global issues, becoming more in- 
volved in international cooperation programs with developed as 
well as newly industrialized countries and with outreach activities 
for international businesses in North Carolina. 

The fourth major goal is to refine our own administrative prac- 
tices and adopt new ones that will support the mternationalizaUon 
of our campus. Prom discussing these goals, I think you can under- 
stand why we believe that Title VI should be continued. We believe 
that our plan is compatible with many provisions of Me VI and 
we encourage you and your colleagues to support Title VI of the 
Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Frank D. Hart follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased to represent the North Carolina State 
University perspective concerning Title VI of the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. I would like to go on record as supporting the recommandations 
concerning Title VI, submitted to the House Postsecondaiy Subcommittee by our 
leading higher education associations on April the 8th of this year. 

Our University has been involved in international activities for many years. 
More recently we have seen a need to reenergize and enhance what we are doing in 
the international area Th.s has led to the preparation of a "Five Year Strategic Plan for 
International Programs at North Carolina Stale University." The preface of this strategy 
report is borrowed from an article entitled "Southern International Perspectives," from 
Southern Growth Policies Board, June 1969, page 2, and states well the perspective 
we have taken in approaching our plan. 

That universities need to adapt to global trends can hardly be disputed. An 
America that once dominated global trade, politics, arts, and technology could afford to 
be ethnocentric in training young adults for high-skill occupations. That is no longer 
the case. Changing political, economic, and cultural realities, and the growing ethnic 
diversity in the southern work force, can for a population equipped at all levels with an 
understanding of different cultures, the economic and political interdependence 
between nations, a grasp of baste language skills, and an ability to tap into, as wen as 
contribute to, global research and information networks. Southern universities bear a 
large responsibility for the South's capacity to compete globally." 

I want to share with you some additional aspects of our strategic plan because I 
think you will see the relationship between needs we have identified and provisions of 
THIe VI that are currently under discussion. 
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The Rational* and Goals ami Objectives In our plan are stated as follows: 

Why should NCSU want to intemationaBze more of fts activities? We only need 
to examine the impScatons of the pace and scope of recent changes in geopolitical 
relationships among nations. Events such as Iraq's invasion of Kuwait demand more 
international competence from the citizens of North Carolina to understand their 
Impact on our national policies and economic warfare. Environmental concerns such 
as add rain and global warming envelop all nations qnd call for new collaborative 
efforts in research, training, and poHcy. The massive trade and budget deficits now 
being experienced by the United States emphasize the necessity of training staff in 
North Carolina businesses to compete more effectively against foreign firms here and 
abroad. 

We must develop ways to improve our human capital resources in order to cope 
with these changes and reverse these negative trends. Improving human capital 
resources is the purview of colleges and universities. NCSU and other publicly 
supported institutions have a man dale to conduct outreach activities as well as !o 
teach and cany out research. That mandate cans for infusing additional international 
content into course offerings for regular degree programs, ft means designing new 
academic programs in international and area studies. And it means conducting 
research on issues raised by global changes and challenges. 
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GOAL 1. Encourage American students to achieve significantly higher 
levels of International competence through 

A. increasing the international content of courses in each department 

B. offering more options in international and area studies programs 

C. integrating foreign language studies into degree requirements for 
most disdpfines 

D. providing incentives to participate in study or internships abroad 

GOAL I!. Maximize the net benefit* from having International students 
and international visiting scholars on campus through 

A. articulating and implementing mors precise poftces ami programs for 
international students and services provided for them 

B. integrating the study and research activities of international visiting 
scholars into the ongoing programs of each coflegafechoot 
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GOAL III. Expand internationally related research and public service by 
faculty through 

A. providing new incentives to travel abroad and conduct research on 
global issues 

B. becoming more involved in international cooperation programs with 
developed as well as newly industrialized countries and with outreach 
activities for international business in North Carolina 



GOAL IV. Refine existing administrative practice* and adopt new ones 
to support the Internationalization of NCSU through 

A. developing an implementation plan for international activities in each 
college/school covering the next three academic years 

B. encouraging rhetoric and actions by top- level administrators that 
demonstrate the high priority assigned to international activities 

a reorganizing the management of international programs to achieve a 
more centralized approach to implementation of plans 

D. contacting frtumni living In other countries to assist in arranging linkages 
with universities and other organizations abroad 



From the preceding discussion, you can understand why we befleve Title VI 

should be continued. 

We believe our plan is compatible with many provisions of Title VI and we 
encourage you and your colleagues to support Title VI of the Reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you. 
Dr. Goodwin? 

STATEMENT OF CRAUFURD D. GOODWIN, DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS, DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Goodwin. Thank you wry much. 

My name is Craufurd Goodwin, and I am a professor of Econom- 
ics at Duke University, and I am very glad 

Chairman Sawyer. Dr. Goodwin, could you move your micro- 
phone, please? Thank you. 

Mr. Goodwin. I am very glad to testify before you today and I 
will confine my remarks to Title VI. In that context, I wish to 
speak about the importance of the United States of a citizenry that 
is internationally sophisticated and about the contribution that 
Title VI has made to this condition. 

I was privileged 3 years ago, together with a colleague at the 
University of Maryland, to be invited by the Council for the Inter- 
national Exchange of Scholars, the agency that administers the fac- 
ulty Fulbright Program to prepare a report on conditions on our 
campuses that affect the success of that program. 

Our rjport was published this year by the Cambridge University 
Press with the title, "Missing the Boat — The Failure of Interna- 
tionalized Higher Education." I brought copies for Members of the 
committee with the compliments of Ms, Cassandra Pyle, Executive 
Director of the Council for the International Exchange of Scholars. 

My co-author of this book, Michael Nacht, and I visited 40 col- 
leges and universities throughout this country, institutions of all 
kinds, public and private, rural and urban, large and small And 
we spoke with faculty, administrators and students. What we saw 
is, I suspect, the most provincial and the most internationally inno- 
cent system of higher education among the developed nations of 
the world today. 

Many disciplines, scientific areas and professional fields are dan- 
gerous]} unfamiliar with or unaware of issues, events and litera- 
tures outside our borders. Sometimes the barrier of comprehension 
is language, sometimes it is ignorance and sometimes it is hubris, 
the mis p lac ed sense of what happens elsewhere doesn't really 
matter here. 

International education, I am sorry, international activities are, 
of course, present on our campuses. In some cases, widespread and 
in many instances, they are thriving, thanks in no small part to 
the support provided under Title VL But these activities can too 
often be described as marginalized within the institutions, isolated 
within units that are responsible for foreign area studies, develop- 
ment assistance projects, study abroad, instruction in international 
affairs and segments of the humanities and social sciences. 

What I am convinced this Nation desperately needs, in contrast 
to this patchwork of international units within postsecondary edu- 
cation is a system that is truly internationalized and sees the 
world, rather than just the United States, as its community, can 
comprehends foreign languages, has access to the ideas and collabo- 
ration of scholars around the globe. I wish our colleges and univer- 
sities had international sophistication, not only in specialized and 
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discrete units, but throughout the schools of law, engineering, di- 
vinity and business, the departments of chemistry, physics ana soil 
science. 

I hope for institutions that systematically require overseas expe- 
rience of their students and faculty and familiarity with other lit- 
eratures and other cultures, 

The case has been made frequently since World War II for schol- 
arly competence in certain areas of the world on defense and na- 
tional security grounds. It is self-evident that in times of crisis, it 
pays to know something about both your friends and your potential 
enemies. Indeed, the programs now under Title VI were lodged 
once in the National Defense Education Act. 

Another reason for understanding foreign areas has i lways been 
the responsibility of citizens to know and benefit from t*«e world in 
which they live. Today, however, four other veiy powerful argu- 
ments for internationalization have joined these two. 

First, we find that many of our national problems, from the pro- 
vision of health care at reasonable cost to the maintenance of man- 
ufacturing productivity are seemingly intractable when pondered 
on our own. 

At the same time, we discover that other countries — for example, 
Canada and Japan — in these two cases have made remarkable 
progress in dealing with such problems. Unless we know these 
countries firsthand, we are not able to take advantage of their ex- 
perience in dealing with our common problems. 

Second, an increasing number of our critical challenges are inevi- 
tably global in significance, environmental degradation, AIDS, and 
the drug trade to mention only three. Consequently, the solution to 
these problems must be cooperative and multi-national. We must 
forge ^partnerships that are sensitive to the particular characteris- 
tics of our partners. This, too, requires great international sophisti- 
cation. 

Thirdly, each year, an increasing proportion of our trade and in* 
vestmer' takes advantage of the efficiencies which arise from the 
global division of labor. Yet, our business people — lawyers and en- 
gineers—remain remarkably ignorant of trie overseas condition in 
which they must operate, inevitably to our detriment, I am sure. 

Finally, and least appreciated, I think is the reality that the 
scholarly and intellectual contributions of persons beyond our 
shores have been increasing dramatically in recent years. In areas 
of pure theoretical physics, and areas of applied technology like 
highway building, electronic chip and automobile design or agricul- 
ture, we can no longer count on innovation originating only here. 
Nor can we count on new ideas from abroad always arriving con* 
veniently in English and in the public domain. The ideas may be 
imbedded in Korean or Chechoslovakian working papers and may 
never leave a corporate or government laboratory. 

It is necessary now increasingly for scientists and engineers in 
our country to establish close personal collaborations overseas in 
order to simply gain access to innovation and remain or the fron- 
tiers of their fields. But this they cannot do from colleges and uni- 
versities that are insular in their orientation. I am absolutely con- 
vinced, therefore, that the internationalized college ani university 
is vital to our national welfare. 
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Some of the most effective programs pressing in that direction of 
this objective is supported by Title VI of the Higher Education Act 
and I urge its reauthorization most enthusiastically. 

Indeed, I urge its extension. I would like to see, for example, a 
program of challenge grants to entire institutions of higher educa- 
tion, to internationalize their length and breadth with their success 
in so doing determined by measures such as the literacy in foreign 
languages and amount of study abroad of students and faculty, as 
well as international content in their curricula and library hold- 
ings. This would be a natural extension of the centers program 
under Title VI and might galvanize the entire postsecondary educa- 
tion community to actions that are surely needed. 

I would like to say that the Title VI programs are virtually the 
only Federal activity in the very important field of international 
education and it would be tragic if they were not reauthorized. 

[The prepared statement of Craufurd D. Goodwin follows:] 
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Ttstiaoay of Craufurd D* Goodwin tators tha Bousa Subcoaaittaa en 
*oat*acojidary Education on Friday! Juna 28, 1991 

teed aftarnoon. My asm la Craufurd Goodwin and I u protester 
of Econcaica at Duka Univaraity. I aa vary glad to taatify bafora 
you today and will conflna ay raaarks to Titla VI. 

In that context, 1 viah to apsa* about tha iaportanca to the 
Cnitad Stataa of a citizanry that ia intarnarionally sophiaticatad 
and about the contribution that Titla VI baa aada to thia condition. 
I vaa privilegad thrao yaaxa ago, togatbar with a coXlaagua at tha 
Univaraity of Maryland, to bo invitad by tha Council for tha Xntar- 
national Exchange ot Scholars, tha agancy that adainiatara tha Ful- 
bright program, to prapara a rapert on conditions on our caapuasa 
that affsct tha auccaaa cf that prcgria. our rapert was publiahad 
this yaar by tha caabridga ttuvarsiv Prasa vith tha titla HUaiss 
tti BQ fl t , «*d I **va brought ccpias tzt mabara of tha comaittaa 
with tha coapliaanta of Jte. Caaaandra Pyla, Xxacutiva Diractor of 
tha Council for tha Xntarnational Ixchanga of Scholars. 

Ky co-sutaor of thia boob, Michatl Hacat and I visitad forty 
collagaa and universitias throughout thia country, institutions of 
all kinda, public and privata, rural and urban, larga and anil, and 
va apoxa with faculty, adainiatratora, and studants. what wa aaw 
ia, X auapact, tha teat provincial and tha scat intarnaticnally 
innocant syataa of bighar aducation among tha davalopsd nationa in 
tha world today. Many diaciplinaa, aciantific araas, and prefsa- 
aional fialda ara dangerously unfaailiar with or unawara of iaaues, 
events, and litaraturaa outside our borders, Socati&aa tha barriar 
to cosprabanaion ia language; scnetizas it ia ignorance; soaatiaea 
it ia hSta£il# tha aisplaced aanaa that what bappsna elsewhere 
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doesn't really utur hare. 

International activities era, of cwarw, pw«t on oar 
campttaes, in acme casern widespread and la aaity instances thay an 
thriving, thanks to no wall part to tha suppor t profited under 
Title vx. But theme activities can too oftan bo described as 
marginalised within thair institution, isolated within anita that 
are responsibls far foreign araa studies, development assistance 
projects, study abroad, instruction in international affairs, and 
segments of tha humanities* and aocial ecience*. What X aa cenvincmd 
this nation dasparstaly needs, in contrast to this patchwarX of 
international units within post-secondary aducation, la a system 
that ia truly internationalised, that sees tha vorld, rather than 
just tha Unittd States, aa its communit/, ran comprehend foreign 
languages, and has access to tha ideas and collaboration of scholars 
around th* globs. 2 visa our collages end universities had interna- 
tional sophistication not only in specialised and discrsta units, 
tat throughout tha schools of law, engineering, divinity, and 
business, tha departments of chemistry, pbysica and aoll science. X 
hope for institutions that systaoatically require overseas experi- 
ence of their students and faculty and familiarity with other 
literatures and other cultures. 

Tha case has b^n sade frequently since World War XI for 
scholarly competence in certain areas of the vorld on defense and 
national security grounds. It is self evident that in times of 
crisis it pays to know something about both your friends and your 
potential enemies. Indeed tha programs now under Title VX vara 
lodged once in the notional Defense Education Act. Another reason 
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for understanding foreign areas has always been the responsibility 
of citizen* to know and benefit from the world in which they live. 
Today, however, four other very powerful argument* for internation- 
alization have joined these two. First we find that many of our 
national problems, from the provision of health cars at reasonable 
cost to the maintenance of manufacturing productivity, are seemingly 
intractable when pondered cn cur own. At tne same time we discover 
that other countries, for example, Canada and Japan, in cheap two 
cases, have nada remarkable progress in dealing with such problems. 
tJnless we know these countries first-hand, speak their languages, 
appreciate their cultures, we are net able to take advantage of 
their experience in dealing with cur conmon problems- Second, an 
increasing nuafcer cf our critical challenges are inevitably global 
in significance - environments! degradation , AIZS, and the dr-g 
trade to mention enly three. consequently tr.e solution to these 
problems must be cooperative and aulti-naticnai. We must forge 
partnerships that are sensitive to the particular characteristics of 
cur partners. This too requires great international sophistication. 

Thirdly, each year an increasing proportion of our trade and 
investment takes advantage of the efficiencies which arise from the 
global division of labor. Vet cur business psopie, lawyers and 
engineers, remain remarkably ignorant of the overseas conditions in 
which they must operate— inevitably to our detriment I am sure. 

Finally, and least appreciated. I think, is the reality that 
the scholarly and intellectual contributions of persons beyond our 
shores have been increasing dramatically in recent years. In areas 
of pure theoretical physics, and areas of applied technology like 
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highway building, electronic chip and automobile design or agricul- 
ture, w« can no longer count on innovation orig inating only bora. 
Sox can va count on new ideas from abroad always arriving conve- 
niantly in English and in tha public domain. The idaaa my ba 
imbedded in Koraan or Caecboslovekian working papers and say never 
leave a corporate or governaant laboratory. It ie necaeaary ncv 
increasingly for scientists and engineers in our country to estab- 
lish close personal collaborations oversees in order simply to gain 
access to innovation and remain on tha frontiers of their fields. 
But this they cannot do from colleges and universities that era 
insular in their orientation. 

I am absolutely convinced, therefore, that the international- 
ised college and university is vital to our national welfare. Soma 
of the most effective programs pressing in the diracticn of this 
objective are supported by Title VI of the Higher Education Act and 
I urge its reauthorization most enthusiastically. Indeed I urge its 
extension. I would like to see, for axample, a program of challenge 
grants to entire institutions of higher education, to international- 
ize their length ami breadth with their success in ao doing deter- 
mined by measures such as the literacy in foreign languages and 
amount of study abroad of students and faculty, as well as interna- 
tional content in their curricula and library holdings- This would 
be a natural extension of tha canters program under Title VI and 
might galvanize the entire post -secondary education community to 
actions that are surely needed. 
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Chairman Sawyer. Thank you. 
Dr. Raleigh? 

STATEMENT OF DONALD J, RALEIGH, OFFICE OF INTERNATION- 
AL PROGRAMS, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL 
HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Raleigh. Thank you. 

In the 1990's, global issues and international relations are taking 
on even more importance in both public affairs and scholarship. 
The challenges of Asian economic competition, the opportunities of- 
fered by the liberalization in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
and the hazards of the Middle East conflict are just a few reasons 
why universities cannot afford to neglect the international compo- 
nent of their work. 

Trying to address them concerns is a top priority for the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. International activities are central to our 
undergraduate and graduate student education, our research mis- 
sion and our public service to the State, region and country. We 
believe that only by giving international education a central place 
in our curriculum can we prepare students adequately for the chal- 
lenges of global business relations, international politics and the 
flow of culture and information across borders. 

These are basic issues which all Americans must face in the 
coming century and decade. Without strong university based re- 
search and education, we will fail to meet this critical challenge. 
Our university maintains substantial areas studies programs in Af- 
rican Studies, East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Europe- 
an Studies and Russian and East European Studies. Faculties in 
these prograr $ conduct basic research into social sciences and hu- 
manities and train both undergraduate and graduate students. In 
addition, our major in International Studies is one of our largest, 
with over 365 juniors and seniors* and one of the most academical- 
ly rigorous at the university. 

Yet another critical component of our international work is the 
building of strong library collections in these areas to sustain our 
research and training activities. Unfortunately, library funds have 
become scarce. We already have had to curtail purchases of works 
crucial to adequate understanding of the international issues we 
face. The situation I know best is with regard to the Soviet Union 
and our buying power right now is less than it has been during the 
past 10 years, at a time when there is more to buy than ever in 
both the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Now, two of our area studies programs, those in Latin American 
Studies and Russian and East European Studies as of August will 
be funded by Title VI funds. I should add here that these are con- 
sortium arrangements with the colleagues at Duke University. 
Others of our area studies programs are approaching Title VI 
standards of excellence. This funding is absolutely vital to their ef- 
fective performance of their missions. These area studies programs 
are not simply devoted to arcane or esoteric fields of scholarship. 
They address vital contemporary challenges. 

For example, Congress ha? before it the question of how a North 
American Free Trade zone would affect our economy, an issue ex- 
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Stored by scholars in UNO's Institute of Latin American Studies, 
cholars in UNC Center for Russian and East European Studies 
have added greatly to our knowledge of conditions in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe and the options open to the United 
States. 

Developing international studies UNC has placed special empha- 
sis on the capacity to address substantive research problems and 
practical policy issues which cross-cut cultural and geographical 
areas. This capacity is provided not only by the area studies pro- 
grams already mentioned. We also provide a center for World Envi- 
ronment and Sustainable Development, the Carolina Population 
center, the Development Studies Program and others. 

Close relations are also maintained within the Graduate School 
and College of Arts and Sciences on the one hand and international 
programs in professional schools on the other. I should add here 
though that there is a great deal that needs to be done. UNC's 
School of Public Health, for example, is one of the country's most 
international and America's most highly rated. Faculty from the 
Division of Health affairs, like those from the College of Arts and 
Sciences, are active in research and/or training on every continent 
Their work is key to improving maternal and child health, preserv- 
ing and increasing access to clean water supplies and combating 
the international transmission of infectious diseases. 

International education and research, in short, are not optional 
areas for the University of North Carolina or any other American 
University, which aspires to do its job well. They are absolutely es- 
sential and so far they are inadequate to the challenges we face. 
Even with existing Federal and foundation support, American uni- 
versities find it difficult to offer the training and to conduct the re- 
search the country needs. Our students knc*' the need; in fact, 
every class we offer at UNC is filled to capacity before registration 
closes. Nevertheless, our faculty strength is thin in key interna- 
tional areas. For example, we lack faculty to teach Asian lan- 
guages. We are developing exciting programs of business education 
in this region, as throughout the world. 

As our business leaders recognize, better knowledge of language 
and culture is essential if Americans are to work and compete suc- 
cessfully in countries from Korea and Thailand to Malaysia and 
Singapore. 

The rationale for improved international education is not only 
economic. We also face political and military challenges abroad. 
Culture is increasingly international and students who do not have 
some sense of language mid history, literature in society, religion 
and custom outside the United States are both personally impover- 
ished and at a competitive disadvantage. 

We are all familiar with the scandalously low level of geographic 
knowledge of most American college students. I would argue that 
this does not mean that we failed to teach geography. It means 
that international component of our educational system from kin- 
dergarten through universities is absolutely essential. If the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is to offer its students the international 
education they need, we absolutely have to have your support. 
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We seek to research and develop the knowledge on which future 
policy and understanding would rely. And we seek to make this 
knowledge available to the general public* I urge you to support 
the international dimensions of higher education to the fullest pos- 
sible extent It is an investment which will be repaid many times 
over. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Donald J. Raleigh follows:] 
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Tasr.iaosy hmton tie Sducacicn and Later coss&ittse 
U.S. House of aeprasAnmtivas , 
aai*±gli, SC 33 Jtme 

Donald J. Raleigh 
Professor cf Eiszcry 
UniTerairy cf Ncrrh Carolina at Chapal Sill 

taking cn ever acra inpor^anca in fcczh curlic affairs and 
scholarship. The challenges of Asian eccncnic csape-rizicn, tie 
cpcc:rzun.i-ies cffar^d by nna iioaraiira^icn in Easzam Eurrre, 
and -iha hazards of Eiddla lasr conflict ara jus- a snail sarxls 
cf ~e rzascrs why universities cannon affiri r.*ci*cr me 
innamaz ional conpcnen^ to zceir vcr.t. 




research nissim and cur public service to the snana, racien and 
ccunzry. we baiiove that only by giving international education 
a central place la our curricula can we prepare students 
adequately for the challenges cf global business relations, 
inuamaticnal political tensions, and the flew of culture and 
inf orsacicn across borders. These era basic issues which all 
Americans aeust face in the ccsir.g decade and century. Without 
strong tmiversity-hasad rasaaruh and education, wa will fail ta 
naet this challenge. 

Our University saintains substantial araa studies prcgrars 
in African Studies, last Asian Studies f Latir. American Studies, 
European Studias and Russian and Zzsz European Studies. These 
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pregraas aU cnndncr rssaarch of basic i^cnasca Is tba social 
scioncas and tia Inoanltiss. Faculty in aach of thsss prsgraas 
srs also active is feet* undergraduaca and gradcata adncation. la 
addition, our sajcr in Intaraaticnal Stadias is ens of our 
largasc, vith cvar 325 juniors and saaicrs, asd ens of tba acat 
acada&ically rigorous in tba Ufcivarsitj. ens of tba acst 
iaporranc of onr intarnaticnal activiiu,fls is to build string 
library collections of materials frca abroad* Thasa ara 
rascurcas net enly fcr our scholars but for rasaarcbara, pclicv- 
sa&ars and the ganaral public. But library fsnds bav* fcaccaa 
scarca, and alraady va harm bad to c«r»il purrbasas of works 
crucial to adaquata andar s tan dia ? cf the inzamaticnal issuas va 

filCS, 

Tvc cf cur area acudlas prcrrsss, ticsa in Larin a^arica^ 
Sndias asd Russian and 2ast Surspsaa Studias, ara currarrZ/r 
supporcad by fadsral funds administarad undar Ticla 71 cf tba 
Siffesr Education Act. otbars ara approaching litis 71 standards 
of aapesliapcs, Xbis finding is vital to tbair affactiva 
p arf ora a ncs of tbair missions. 

Sbasa araa stadias progra m ara not siaply davoted to arcana 
or aactaric f ialds of scholarship . Tbay addrass vital 
contaapcrirj chaliangass Crngraas has bafsrs ir vha quasticn of 
bow a Forth Asarican Fraa frads Sons will affact our sconcoy, an 
isaua asplorad by scholar's in TSHC's latitats of Latin tearican 
Stadias. Tba quastion of bow democracy can ba bailt in tba 
Soviat tn&ien avmn in tba faca cf scoconic catastropbs Is a 
pressing cencarn to averyena whe bepaa tba cold war has truly 
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andsd* scholars In BBC's Cntar for B anian and last Bnropa aa 
Stadias hav* addsd vitally to our tacsladga both of cottditioas in 
ths Sovist Obion and of tha options span to the U.S. la both 
caaaa— and nny others— these aaaa scholar* have playad a vital 
rola In educating *tr undergraduates and yradusta students for 
ftstsr* laadership, c=Iy as spec/jOist* in intarsatisnel 

affairs, tat as educated citizans capaJ^e of i nfoaed public 
choices. Wa effar students sot only iataraattrmal courses la 
Chapel Kill, but tha opportunity to study abroad. This is 
crucial for their understanding of diffsraxrt cultarae, for th eir 
acquisition of the linguistic skills needed for international 
business and cultural raiaticns, and for the completion of as 
education vtich allcvs than to grasp America's place in a larger 
wcrld- 

In davelepisg international stadias, OTC has placad spscial 
emphasis on developing the capacity to address substantive 
research problems and practical policy issues shich cross-cat 
cultural or geographic areas, this capacity is provided not only 
by the araa stadias prccraas, but also by the C antar for World 
Enviroraent and Sustainable Development, the Carolina Population 
Cantar, the Davelcpaent Stadias Program, the Csrriculun in 
Xntarnational Stadias, and tha progran in Social Theory and 
Cress-Cultural Stadias* Cloee relations ara also aaintainad 
between tha Oraduata School and Ccllsgs of Arts and S c ia ncas , on 
tha ona hand, and international prcgxa aa in profassiosal schools 
on tha other. UKC's School of Public Health, for eacasple, is 
both toerica'a moat highly ranted and ona cf tha country's most 
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International, Faculty Ssz* tbe Division of Health Affairs, li3ce 
thoaa from the College of Arts and Sciences, ara active in 
research and/or training an every continent. Their worls la vital 
la improving- aataraal and cnild health, prssarring and increasing 
access to clean watar supplies, and ccnfcating the izrcamaticnal 
transaisaicn ox? infectious diseases. 

International education and research, la shcrt, ar» net 
optional extras for tha traireraity of Sfcrth Carolina or an? ether 
taerican university which aspiras to do its job vail. They era 
vital? they ara central; a^c sc -ar ztsy ara inadequate to tha 
challenges ve fac3. 2v«n vizi ♦ziscir.g fadaral and foundatics 
aujxcrtr Aaerioan universities r^d it difficult to offer the 
tT3 iring and cenduct ~* riseir-n zz+ country r.sads. cur 
students Krxv zae ne*d; every clas3 va of far in International 
Stadias is filled to capac-ty hafcra ragistratisn closes. But 
our faculty strength is chin in key international arsas. At EHC, 
have an urgent need Ssr faculty to taach Asian languages, 
Including S outcast Asian languages. We ara developing exciting 
new programs of business education in this ragicn, as throughout 
tha world. 3ut aa cur business loaders racccnizs r batter 
Knowledge cf language and culture is vital if Americans ara to 
work successfully in countries froa Korea and Thailand tz 
Malaya ia and Singapore 

The rationale for inpruved international education is not 
only economic. We also fsca political and military challanges 
abroad. Cuir^ra is increasingly international, and students who 
do not have some sense of language and literature, religion and 
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custom outsida the tJuitad Statu art tooth personally iapovarished 
at a competitive disadvantage. Wa ara all familiar with the 
scandalously low level of geographic knowledge of nost taarican 
college students* 

In sicn, the University of North Carolina saaJcs M offer 
its students the international education they need, tout ve need 
your support. We sack through rasa arch to develop the knowledge 
on which fatara policy and understanding will rely. And wa seek 
to sake this knowledge available to the general public. But for 
this t=c we naad your help. I urge ycu to supper; the 
intama^ienal dimensions of higher education to the fullest 
errrarzt pcssiiia. St is an i^veszzen- which will he repaid many 
tiaes ever. 
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Chairman Sawyer, Thanks, gentlemen. 

David just suggested that I begin because I do have to go. 1 am 
not sure that 1 have questions, so it is just a few comments. 

First of all, I have to go in a few minutes, but David has to go in 
a few hours. He is on his way to the Soviet Union. I just got back 
from Dartmouth 7*h**9 I engaged in my 9th meeting with members 
of the European Parliament delegation and it has teen conducting 
meetings with the rest of the delegation now for nearly 17 years in 
preparation for the events that are not coming to an end but really 
a beginning next year in Europe* 

I met my wife when she lived in Mexico and her father worked 
at a plant that RCA had there, because they had to go there in 
order to serve the Mexican market to overcome trade barriers at 
the time. And today, we are afraid of lowering those barriers be* 
cause of the vacuum that exists in terms of teacher training in the 
President's and Governor's proposal for education goals by the end 
of this century. And that vacuum is the absence of the mention of 
foreign language. 

We are just deeply handicapped by the dominance of English 
throughout much of the world. It is not an asset at all. It is a terri- 
ble handicap from my point of view. 

Just let me say in conclusion that not only can we not count on 
innovation occurring only here, but it may not occur here at all if 
we don't get beyond our installations to the rest of the world. 

That term "innocence" was marvelous* We just have got to un- 
derstand that we are in a time of change more extraordin* r> than 
any we have been through in perhaps this century in tecimology 
and in demographics, We are seeing change not only here but glob- 
ally we are seeing people move not only within ana across a conti- 
nent but literally around the world with an ease never before con- 
templated. 

It is truly not nation centered but global in its scope. And we 
find ourselves superseded unless we are able to come to grips with 
that in virtually every one of the disciplines that you mentioned. 

I can sit here and say I support you in what you do and argue 
that we cannot only afford not to reauthorize but we need to find a 
way to elevate this whole discussion so that the room is as full this 
afternoon as we talk about this as it was this morning when we 
talked about other matters of equally great concern. 

Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Let me add mv thanks for your very interesting testimony, and I 
would like to ask you to elaborate in several respects by any one of 
you who wants to chime in* Simply do so. 

We talked a lot about the price that our country pays for our in- 
nocence or our ignorance or our hubris in these ares. I wonder if 
you could be a little more specific about that. I think that kind of 
generalization is often made, by Dr. Goodwin, especially, in writing 
this book but by the others as well. 

Are there specific areas of international endeavors, economic, po- 
litical, specific public policy decisions that you would pinpoint as 
examples of the effects of our failure in this regard? Are there spe- 
cific failures that have hurt the national int jrest that you can help 
us identify? 
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Mr. Goodwin. I can perhaps mention a couple of incidents in 
traveling around and preparing to write this book. We heard any 
number of anecdotes. 

It is awfully hard to quantify these things, but I was most im- 
pressed perhaps by what was happening in some of the technologi- 
cal areas of education and the way in which the assumption that is 
held in many of these arras that somehow we are miles ahead of 
the rest of the world is suddenly being challenged and swept away. 

To give you an example, in South Carolina, we talked to marine 
laboratories at the university and they said they had always as- 
sumed that the rest of the world was somewhere back in the dark 
ages. Suddenly, they discovered that East Asia had all sorts of agri- 
culture techniques that they hadn't heard about So they suddenly 
tried to find out what they were, and they said they would sort of 
air drop in speaking English and they discovered that the science 
was being conducted more or less behind closed doors in languages 
they didn't understand with all sorts of dimensions to the activity 
and they couldn't make any sense of it. 

So, they have precluded there that in order to maintain their po- 
sition in agriculture, they have to learn something about the 
Korean culture and the Japanese culture, learn the language, have 
their students present, have a regular trade program, because no 
longer the old assumptions about their advance and the communi- 
cation of English. 

Now, arguably, in a field like this group may have learned in 
time that it is important to understand the rest of the world, but in 
other areas, it may not be the case. I have probably seen already in 
microelectronics, in mining engineering, the Colorado School of 
Mines, we hear the same sort of thing, Suddenly, they found that 
mining technology had just swept ahead of them, and they were 
unable very quickly to catch up. And things move so quickly. 

Mr. Price, In that case, who was the international? 

Mr. Goonwn*. It was Latin America Chile, and they said that 
suddenly they found that — there was a well-reported case the other 
day about highway construction in Europe. It was in the New York 
Times where we found that they were building highways with a 
new kind of materials that was 25 percent more efficient than 
what we are using and none of our engineers had noticed it They 
didn't read the journals or speak the language. My sense is that 
national sciences are ones most filled with hubris. If you talk with 
chemists, they have a sense that everything that goes on outside of 
the country is not worth doing, not worth listening to. 

Anybody who goes abroad is essentially for vacation and I have a 
strong feeling that there may be something of a recognition that is 
similar to what we have seen in the technological fields occurring 
there, but it may be very costly to us. It is very difficult to catch 
up. 

Mr. Price. Anyone else? 

Mr. Raleigh. Well, I can't really cite specific examples like that, 
which I think were very illustrative, but I would just say this. That 
certainly all knowledge is international, I mean I opened this 
mornings newspaper and there was a discussion of aging, of prob- 
lems with Yugoslavia, a reminder that World War I broke out in 
that part of the world. We seriously considered dropping second 
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year—because the financial problems, discussion of AIDS research, 
Things that are required, AIDS research is a perfect example, I 
think, of how specialists from throughout the world are pulling to- 
gether resources off and on in a friendly manner in order to try to 
solve this 20th century plague. 

This fashion of banking in the United States and the fact that so 
few American banks are among the largest in the world, et cetera. 
My point here is the hubris in all of these issues, of course, under- 
scores the fact that information and knowledge isn't even interna- 
tional but that the economy is global. It is a fact that there has 
been a revolution in communications and information access with- 
out the United States. The role of the United States was not to 
play a central part in all this, then 1 guess we could conclude they 
could even be concerned, but I would underscore the fact that 
indeed in many of these critical areas, we find ourselves not occu- 
pying the sort of role we felt that we once did or that we should. 
And this is underscored either the fact that we slipped or perhaps 
other areas have been developed, and we just weren't aware of 
them. 

Mr, Price. Is it a safe assumption that the degree of our igno- 
rance and our insulation varies a good deal from area to area and 
from discipline to discipline? I assume that the culture and linguis- 
tic barriers are much more serious, for example, with respect to 
the Far East. How many people have access to the Korean lan- 
guage? Or could be reasonably expected to have access? 

My impression is, correct me if this is wrong, my impression is 
with respect to European languages and cultures we have made 
some progress at least from observing my own children's education. 
When I was teaching at Duke, it seemed to me that more students 
were engaged in those fields of study and certainly the level of un- 
derstanding in social sciences was somewhat superior to what I re- 
member as when I was a student last. But with regard to certain 
areas of the world, it seems that we have made very little headway 
at all. 

Of course, the barriers are linguistic and cultural. The under- 
standing of the Arab world in cultural terms, for example, we cer- 
tainly seemed to be disadvantaged severely in that regard. Are 
there any generalizations you could make? Are there particular 
problems, particular areas that you think we have just not come 
to? 

Mr. Haot. I would like to make a generalization. Let's look at 
geographic areas in components of the university because I think 
that is a very important point to emphasize. I think the assump- 
tion being that for the last half century in this country, foreign 
area studies are important mostly for cultural reasons and that 
takes place in Europe. 

Those are the roots of so many people in this country and nation- 
al security. You study their slides because you could be fighting 
him some dav and Asia and African Latin America, it is much less 
important. Maybe for developmental purposes, but the small socie- 
ty doesn't worry about that. 

So we have large segments of the university that really never see 
any clear reason why they should know the rest of the world. 
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I think that the Title VI program suddenly reflect* this tradition. 
You set up a unit which will study Korea, or you s^t up one that 
will study latin America and that would involve thirty or forty 
people on campus, and the assumption is that that sort of takes 
care of Latin America and Korea. 

I think the critical point is that it's important for the entire in* 
stitution to be involved with there regions of the world and know 
something about their language and nature. Most everybody has a 
stake in it now. 

We keep on with the kind of generalization of international stud- 
ies, these little units, we are going to be perpetuating a system that 
may work reasonably well for some decades, but really is not per* 
feet any more That is why I think serious attention should be 
made to somehow using Title VI as a mechanism for challenging 
institutions across their breast to internationalize. I am not saying 
cut out the area programs, but to move on from that. 

Mr. Prigs. I would like to return to some specifics of Title VI, 
but Dr. Hart had a comment 

Mr. Hart, Well, I was just going to make a simple comment that 
I think one of the things that we nave got to do is to get people out 
of their laboratories in the universities and get them in the labora- 
tories of otter colleagues all over. We have far too little of that 
going on. We have a program here in North Carolina, which is a 
cooperative agreement with which Duke and Carolina and NC 
State all participated in this program, And I can tell you from lis- 
tening to that accord that the colleagues of our professors, we set 
as much out of that collaboration as we give and so it is a very fine 
arrangement for our own faculty and the faculty of the other uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Prick* You referred several times to manpower shortages 
relevant to international areas. 

Could vou elaborate on that a bit? How would you identify these 
shortage? To what extent are we able to attract students even 
when programs are there? Do we have a broader problem in terms 
of levels of student interest? Or is the demand there if we simply 
respond to it and encourage this kind of study? 

Mr, Hart. Can I make a comment on that? One of the things 
that I find most appealing and one of the things I found most ap- 
pealing and one of the things I found that you made a very good 
point early on is to associate undergraduate programs with an 
international flavor and we have that availability and emphasis u* 
all of our curriculum and that is one of the things that appeals to 
roe about what is contained in the reauthorization of this Title VI 
It does at least give us the opportunity if it is fulfilled to compete 
for some of those funds and stimulate that broad effect on the un- 
dergraduate programs. 

Mr. Price. Well, yes, but refer to the undergraduate education 
and most particularly to the more specialized fields. What are we 
training people for? That's my point, I suppose. What kind of man- 
power pool are we attempting to create? Where do you see the 
pressure points, the needs, the gaps? What are these people going 
to do for our courtry and what kind of needs does our country nave 
in terms of manpower or woman power that these programs are re- 
sponding to? 
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Mr. Raleigh. Well, it is a really complicated question, as you 
well know. It vanes among regions of the world. It varies among 
disciplines, for example. In some disciplines, like my own, econom- 
ics, we are training remarkably few peonl© with any sort of inter- 
3SS^S < f? PB, ^ Se Sjy™ 6 Partly 1» . of the way in which the 
discipline * gomg jf you want to hL „ good Soviet economist spe- 
cialist on the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe now, you have got 
maybe four or five graduates a year to choose from. 

Mr. Price. Do every one of those immediately get grabbed up? 

Mr. Raleigh. Yes, m my experience. 

Mr. Price. There is a demand out there? 

Mr. Ralbioh There is a thin market on both sides. My sense is 
that if, in fact, we accomplish the internationalization of the 
higl^education system, which is desperately needed, then the 
demand for these people is going to be very great. We can't do it if 

AwSS, ro fa ? ul fr to . «w?«aUy extend knowledge of the world 
throughout our institutions. I mean the business schools, the law 
schools, which are so insular at the moment, if they are going to 

feS^vf^' th6y ^ ** to take advant *£ of 

♦ ^ e mome A most of , ****** do find jobs. To my knowledge, 
£2?" Tf 17 htUe unemployment of graduates of those centers, 
now much more we need in the future depends on the way our so- 
ciety moves. 

Mr. Price. The business community isn't exactly banging your 
iS?J°\ pednates. There needs to be some conscious- 
^iTTSuk^ weU, you are saying. What about the 

supply of PhJXs to simply teach and do research in these areas? 

n^SSS^FSf^S^s. **** wants to hire a Japanese eco- 
nomic specialist find that person? 

^L^f lJ^ 9 ? oal y one university in this country, 

maybe two, that teach economists specializing in Japanese. It is m 
Mich i gan . 

Mr.gucx. I simply used that as an example. 
-J^L?^. 81 "®- Tbat \f «ood example. It is such a thin— there 
are two or three a year. My department hardly talks about hiring 
S^JE+SmV" wefarow ^ exigt You picked 0 ^ 

of the most difficult cases, in feet, because as the people say in that 
mstance, you have the problem of two languages. You have mathe- 

M^^fllf^f 8 !^ ham K be learned by an economist. 
A*I?J!ri!5 »e Rood example, as a matter of fact, in 
teat it does demonstrate just the kind of investment we are talking 
about We are talking about far more than making a few morelan- 
f^gl^u^avaaable to undergraduates. The amount of training 
toproduoe a full-fledged specialist in Japanese economics in this 
very difficult language m this very Asian culture would be years 
and years of mvestment and travel. It is a formidable challenge. 

Mr. UooDwm . The temptation is so great to jump off the train 
before you get there. If you get your Ph.D. in simple economics, 
^^ M 8^teach^8omewhere but to maintain your skills in Japa- 

Mr. Price. What about international students coining here? We 
^^^^S^t^ today and it is not really within the 
purview of Title VI, particularly, but do you have anything else to 
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say about it? First of all, what would your institutions like to do in 
that area in terms of attracting and training foreign nationals and 
the kind of support you have in doing that? 

Mr. Hart. First of all, in our institution! we have and in most of 
our colleges, those have roughly one-third State students, one-third 
out-of-State and one-third from foreign countries. I think that the 
diversity that vou get there is very important, things that they 
learn outside of the classroom. 

Mr* Puce. I am sorry. One-third foreign students in what setting 
now? 

Mr. Hart. This is in the graduate program. These are goals that 
many colleges and departments have. Many of them come on their 
own and support themselves. There are limited number of research 
assistantships that they can compete for. 

Some of our programs exclude sports programs, exclude foreign 
graduate students, out from my own view, this country has reaped 
tremendous benefits from the very talented students that we get 
from foreign countries, Asia or wherever and there is likely to be 
an increasing source of talent to help in the engineering areas and 
technology areas that we have to compete within this country. 

Mr. Goodwin. If I could say a word or two about that? 1 have 
done some work on the foreign student question. And I think it is a 
much unappreciated area of American economic activities. It is one 
of our nuyor export industries. We probably have a contribution to 
our amounts of payments each year of something like $5 billion 
from our training in foreign students. We had something probably 
over $400,000 foreign students in this country along. The data is 
not good because it was collected in a way that makes possible 
errors. That is probably the order of magnitude. 

TVpicallv, I think we benefit in three ways. One is the source of 
income. Most of these students are paying their own way, and so 
they bring in lots of foreign exchange to pay for that. 

Secondly, they essentially supply the low price labor in our 
teaching system programs across this country. They fill out gradu- 
ate cards, which probably would not be there in many instances. 

And thirdly, I think it is something that is hard to quantify but 
it is just enormously important. We develop friendships with lead- 
ers of foreign countries, which have enormous payoffs in subse- 
quent years. 

Political leaders, academic leaders, business leaders who forever 
more after they leave their education here think of the United 
States as their second home. I go and interview these people 
abroad and I think we very easily forget this enormous national 
benefit. 

Mr. Hart. It is something I think even the people in the univer- 
sities aren't fully aware of. 1 remember when I was the Director of 
Graduate Students in Political Science, we admitted 1 think the 
first Ph.D. candidate of political science, I think, from mainland 
China and that was a considerable breakthrough. We were very ex- 
cited about it. I had occasion to notice at the time of the Tianan- 
men Square tragedy a couple of years ago how many Chinese stu- 
dents are now a few years later studying in our universities here. I 
think well over 100 mainland Chinese students are at NC State, if I 
am not mistaken. A similar situation at Chapel Hill and only a few 
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less than that at hundreds of institutes from all over the world in 
this area. There are so many people on the university campuses, 
they are not fully aware of that presence. 

Mr. GwpwiN. I would like to add here that 2 years ago, I worked 
with Fulbnght s College and already in the late 1970's, it was clear 
that a large number of former Fulbrighters were occupying impor- 
tant government positions throughout Eastern Europe. What did 
that mean? Well, at the time, not much. Now we see many of these 
people play leading roles in the reforms of their country. The same 
is true to some extent in the Soviet scene. 

Mr. Price. Have you observed in your experience with this any 
failures that trouble you? I think, for example, of the quality of ex- 
perience that some foreign students seem to have had here. Occa- 
sionally, you get reports of foreign leaders who were terribly un- 
happy here, terribly alienated and who have enduring animosities 
against this country. I remember in my own graduate student days, 
how so many of these foreign students seem to be just scraping by 
and living in incredibly deprived circumstances, really having a 
very negative experience and not seeming to have anywhere to 
turn for adequate support You talked about the number of people 
who come in paying their own way, but a number of these students 
are considerably more marginal, are they not? 

Mr. Goodwin. If I could respond to that point? I wrote a little 
book, called "Absence of Decision" in 1981, which essentially dealt 
with the American campus' approach to the foreign student. And 
our conclusion was that it was really quite outrageous at times how 
little we attended to their special needs and we called for a self- 
study. 

Over the decade of the 1980's, there was much more attention by 
colleges and universities to the kinds of problems that they did 
have there. But by and large, the American system is not planned 
very much, things just happen. I am afraid that is the way it will 
always be, but at the same time, I think the Federal Government 
may be able to do some things at very low cost which will improve 
their planning and the information level. 

Frequently, students come to this country having no conception 
°i wnat they are going to find when they get here. Just making 
av »2 « informat «M» » something that would help the situation. 

Mr. Raleigh. The flip side of that question is the experience our 
own students have abroad and many had mixed experiences. We at 
one point had a goal in mind of having 3 percent of our undergrad- 
uate bodies spend time abroad taking part in studies of broad pro- 
grams. That number has actually declined. 

Mr. Price. Your goal or the actual number? 

Mr. Raleigh. The number of last year in reaching that goal part 
because of the events in the Middle East certainly and few of 
travel, et cetera, et cetera. But the very alarming trend, and I 
think this would substantiate the finding of my colleague, Dr. 
Goodwin here, and that was there clearly is an effort to reach out 
from the area studies programs, which are doing a very fine job 
■™ yo»J» yourself said at this point, the success over the years of 
Title VI and other Federal funds but area studies are not enough. 
It is really a basic ouilding block from which you need to spend all 
sorts of contact with professional schools in particular. 
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The lowest percentage of students expressing interest in pro- 
grams came precisely from the professional schools and we are 
groping for answers for what this means and also trying to encour- 
age them to expand to areas that to us seem fairly obvious. 

Mr. Price. Professional schools as opposed to more traditional 

gI Mrj£SiGH. ^'esfYam referring to business schools, law schools, 
journalism, public health. _ 
Mr. Price Are you familiar with the MBA Enterprise Venture 

that has been „„ . , , 

Mr. Raleigh. Yes, I am. As a matter of fact, we received a phone 
call last year from someone from the program asking us which 
East European language is easier to learn. Which one could we 
teach them in 6 weeks during the summer? We reported that we 
couldn't teach any of them in 6 weeks in the summer. We basically 
dismissed it. Mayb? vvvj were doing something incorrect. In other 
words, our expend. underscored what we, ourselves, felt all 
along. And that was hubris, myopia, lack of real knowledge or con- 
cern of the outside world. , _ . 

Mr. Price. It does seem to be though an interest and enthusiasm 
here that we ought to take advantage of, don't you think? It may 
mean a good deal more investment in training and preparation, 
but it is impressive to me the level of interest that the business 
schools and these top-flight universities have demonstrated in 
making a difference in Eastern Europe in learning about the situa- 
tion and being of some help. We were pleased that in the current 
foreign operations appropriations bill, we have secured a ringing 
endorsement of that program and the merging of the appropriate 
agencies to give them support. But you are suggesting that people 
may be getting into a lot more than they bargained for. 
Mr. Ralkioh. Oh, I think it is a great deal of tape to translate. 
Mr. Goodwin. My observation is that in the case of the Profes- 
sional schools, the pressures on them come from two places, from 
the alumni and the community practitioners in the case of business 
schools, businessman and in the case of law schools, people in prac- 
tice and also from the students. The faculty are the most conserva- 
tive. They are the ones who say the rest of the world doesnt 
matter. . . , , _. . 

Mr. Price. Well, in conclusion, let me just bring us back to Title 
VI a little more specifically. . A . 

Dr. Raleigh, you talked about the specific support that the 
Chapel Hill campus has received in two area studies programs, I 
believe, Latin America and Russia. 

Mr. Ralkioh. That is together with Duke university. In both 
cases, the applications were submitted as a consortium arrange- 
ment. _ , 

Mr. Price. Latin America, Russian and European study is cur- 
rently supported under Title VI. Does the specific program support 
at NC State or Duke go beyond this? Could you fill us in on that? 
The specific ways that the institutions have draw on Title VI/ 

Mr. Raleigh. Well, I am sorry to tell you that our institution has 
not really been involved a great deal with Title VI, and that is 
something that we are trying to correct, of course, with this new 
strategic plan that we have developed. 
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When this happens, of course, you have an institution which 
learns or hopefully learns form pest mistakes and gets into trying 
to compete with funds under Title VI, you work from a point of 
some distance. I don't believe, however, that as has been mentioned 
earlier, I don t believe that the programs in the country should be 
under funded or not funded because another institution, for exam- 
ple, such as ours is playing catch-up. I think what we would like to 
see is an opportunity not the closing out in some of the seating 
area that are part of both of the new provisions and given the op- 
portunity we will compete under Title VI and let me just stop 
there. 

Mr. Hart. In our case, our fortunes have risen and fallen over 
the years. At the moment, they are rather high. We have four cen- 
ters in addition to the two collaborative ones that we have men- 
tioned. We have one Canadian study which has been in existence 
for 25 years. 

Mr. Price. That has received Title VI? 

Mr. Hart. Yes. Right from the beginning. We have the first Title 
VI Canadian Center, and I think uninterrupted support We also 
have an international studies, sort of general world affairs one, 
that supports an undergraduate comparative area studies major. 
So, we have these four. Let me say that I think that the pressure 
that was exerted just on the two institutions to collaborate in the 
areas of Latin America and Soviet and East Europe have been very 
salutary. I think that it has really shown the two institutions that 
they can accomplish more together than they can apart 

Mr. Prick. What is the source of this pressure? 

Mr. Hast. Well, I think they simply realized that if they got to- 
gether, that they would have in each case a critical mass that 
would be very hard to equal across the country, and they found 
that that was the case. And they are not enjoying working togeth- 
er. They are accomplishing a great deal. 

Mr. Prick. Has the budget process rewarded that kind of collabo- 
ration? Is that a consideration? 

Mr. Hast. Yes. These two institutions are perhaps the most suc- 
cessful in this country in collaborating. It is very striking. More so 
than urban institutions of Chicago, New York or San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Price. Well, to anyone who knows the history of Duke versus 
Chapel Hill, that is remarkable news. It used to be very bad form 
for someone teaching in one place to live in the other town and so 
forth. I think your suggestion that we get beyond the area studies 
approach, which has a kind of isolated quality about it as impor- 
tant as these programs are, and figure out some way for Title VI to 
encourage the broader internationalizing of the university is a very 
good idea. 

Mr. Goodwin. Without frittering the money away, the problem 
you have obviously is you have $1,500 institutions of higher educa- 
tion and you have to be very selective, you have to only support 
those who have demonstrated a real commitment to accomplishing 
this international data. Our institution at the moment m going 
through a considerable self study, we hope, leading to something 
new and exciting. 
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Mr. Price. Well, thank you. This was a very productive discus- 
skTand this fa ^ aspect of this. reauthorizatU ^^aerjes 
probably more discussion than it is getting. We undenrtand tite 
focus^nust be on student assistance, which » terribly important} 
orally important But we did want to schedule tins panel and 
bringaome attention to bear on this critical aspect of international 
education and you have helped us do that very, very well. 

This concludes our hearirg, and as the last member here, as ev- 
eryone else has caught their pUmesJl want to convey our U«nta to 
a number of people who helped us with this hearing. Tom Wolanin, 
the chief counsel of the Postsecondary Education Subcommittee 
was very helpful in working with my staff and myself m Planning 
this hearing, figuring out how we should approach tins rather diffi- 
cult subject maW^luaureen Long, Gloria Gray-Wateon are with 
us here today and we appreciate their and hwp- 

The McKimmon Center has been a most hospitable location for 
our hearings today. We are grateful to Dennis Jackson, the Direc- 
tor, Betty Owen, Martha O r Quinn, Edgar ^rehton members of 
the maintenance staff, others who have helped us bmng thta i off. 
We appreciate your hospitality, your generosity m hosti^usandl, 
of course, don't want to neglect to thank ^^.^.^^ 
Ewing, John Maron, Nancy Paxton here in the 2«tnct office^Faul 
Feldman, Gene Conti, Rachel Perry of the Washington Office, 
others who have pitched in and I think organized a very productive 
day of discussion on a critical issue. 

We don't reauthorize the Higher Education Act every year. In 
fact, it comes up only periodically and a lot of what we have heard 
today, I think, indicates that we are dealing with a changingenvv 
nmment, an environment that is not what it was the last tune we 
reauthorized these programs, let alone what it was when tins act 
wasfSrt^rttten inth?mid-1960's. So it is very important for us to 
get this kind of input and to look very hard at the problems we are 
trying to address and the priorities we are trying to set. 
Sol thank all of you for your part in that and with that, we will 

adjourn here. 
[Whereupon, the hearing was concluded.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows. J 
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TESTIMONY FOR THS CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 



I represent the Coalition for Cooperative Education In providing this 
testimony at the Congressional Hearing on the Reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. The Coalition Is comprised of the three large national 
cooperative education organizations: The Cooperative Education Association, 
Inc., The National Commission for cooperative Education, and The 
Cooperative Education Division of the American Society for Engineering 
Education. North Carolina state university has institutional membership in 
the first two oi these; I hold individual membership in the CED/ASSE. 

I speak in support of the reauthorization of Title VIII of the Higher 
Education Act , which provides funding for campus-based cooperative 
education programs. North Carolina State University has used these funds in 
the past to initiate and improve cooperative education programs in all 
colleges. The North Carolina State university Program w .as grown by over 
90* in student participation since Title VIII funding. There is a possibility 
that future Title VIII funding could be obtained to further expand the 
program to provide access for a greater number of students. 

WHO BENEFITS FROM COOPERATIVE EDUCATION? Given today's 
multi-cultural work force, rapidly changing economic conditions, and the 
increasing need to educate college students for a career in a global economy, 
cooperative education is beneficial to the following populations-. 

1. LOW AND MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES. As restrictions for financial 
aid increase, cooperative education becomes a safety net for students from 
middle income families who find themselves ineligible for federal financial aid 
programs and consequently priced out of a college education. Cooperative 
educaucn (co-op) is open to any student regardless cf financial status. 
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2. MINOR n «wS, WONEN, AND THE DISABLED, cooperative education 
has become an excellent vehicle for introducing minorities, women, and the 
disabled into the work force. 

3. VETERANS. Cooperative Education can assist many new veterans in 
Faying for college when they find themselves Ineligible for financial aid. 

On a broader scope, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION BENEFITS; 

1. STUDENTS, by reinforcing classroom learning, instilling a work 
ethic, developing confidence and maturity, improving career skills and 
awareness, and enhancing employment opportunities at graduation, studies 
consistently shew that co-ope complete more courses, semesters, and degrees 
with better grades than do non-co-op students. For many students, 
cooperative education can provide a global awareness through valuable work 
experience with international companies, of the 2,253 North Carolina state 
University co-op student placements last year, 41% worked at foreign owned 
firms. That percentage increases to 67% when U. s. parent companies with 
foreign holdings aie included. 

2. INSTITUTIONS, by attracting new students, increasing student 
graduation xatt-s lover 90% for co-ops at North Carolina state University 
versus about 60*i for non-co-op students), motivating employers to invest 
money and expertise in the educational process, helping keep curricula 
current, and offering career -relevant, state-of-the-art work experience. 

3. EMPLOYERS, by providing a cost effective means of training 
potential career employees to meet future human resource needs. More than 
60'. of en, player-student co-op relationships continue after graduation, 

4. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, by providing financial assistance paid 
by employers ratfter than the government. Money earned by the more than 
250,000 co-op students, estimated to be in excess of $1.87 billion annually 
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1*8.6 million earned last year by North Carolina state University co-ope), 
reduces the pressure on federal financial aid programs and the amount of 
money students must borrow for education expenses. Co-op student* pay an 
estimated S225 million in Income and social security taxes, which Is more than 
a 1,600% return on the government's Title VIII Investment. Co-op also helps 
the government better compete with private industry to attract gifted 
students from targeted populations and technical fields, with over if ,000 
co-op students recruited in FY '90, No other program offers Title VHI'e 
phenomenal rate of return. 

IMPACT OF TITLE VIII REAUTHORIZATION. The cost effectiveness of 
this program, and its value to students, institutions, employers, and the 
federal government are extraordinary* However, two thirds of the colleges 
and universities m the country, representing about 13,000,000 students, have 
yet to develop cooperative education programs, in light of the jscalating cost 
ot nigfcet education, fiscal constraint in institution finances, and the growing 
student debt and default rates, cooperative education should be available to a 
tar create- r number cf students. Interest m co-op has increased greatly 
during the past five years of the Ad Council's national ad campaign for 
coope* -stjvt Mu^tion, Since the beginning of the campaign, the number of 
students ir. co-op pr^r^ms hds increased by 48*, 

In order fox cooperative education to be available to more students, the 
federal government must continue - n d expand Title vin funding to allow 
institution* t. develop strong programs and increase outreach to traditionally 
underrepresented groups. Recognizing the importance of cooperative 
education, the Administration has included fanduig for Title VIII in the FY 
'92 budget request for the first time in over 10 years. The Congressional 
support whirr, has maintained Title VIII funding since its inception is crucial 
to th* expansion of student access to this vital program. 

For these several reasons, I urge your support for the reauthorization 
of Title VIll of the Higher Education Act. 
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Statement to the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Representatives 
By G wen A. Pearson 
Doctoral Candidate in Entomology. Nonh Carolina State University 

Member* of the Subcommittee: I would like to add to the commems of those testifying from my 
University, NCSU. First. I add my support io Chancellor Monteilh's for Mr. Price's House Bill 
549, which would restore the tax exempt status of graduate stipends and sc v 'shrps. As a Doctoral 
student in the sciences at NCSU. I can testify first-hand to the hardship* ± jie siudcnts endure. 
Graduate stipends range between $300Q-$10,(XX)/H7- ytw--before taxes. JSW graduate students 
work at least 30-40 hours/week on their classes and research. Often stipends have teaching or 
research duties assigned, which may take an additional 20-25 hours/week, For most students 
stipends are their only source of income, because of restrictions imposed by the university- outside 
employment is prohibited by the terms of my stipend Because of Jow stipends, a graduate degree h 
rapidly becoming only available to children of the wealthy. Students who are not from wealthy 
families resort to one of three strategies to survive < 1 ) borrowing money; (2) doing without, mainly 
without health insurance, car insurance, and adequate housing; and (3) the most common strategy, 
dropping out. 

The average GSL indebtedness of the graduate siudcnts 1 know is about $16,00(1 Given the 
prevalence of postdoctoral positions as extended indentures in the scientific professions, many of 
these students will be in relatively low paying jobs <$17-lo,0fXyyr) trying to make payments on 
loans. PhD students can expect to get tenure long before they pay off their loans. As other 
witnesses today have stated, this indebtedness profoundly influences the choice of research careers 

As tor doing without: I was relieved that no one was in the parking lot before this hearing started. 
Hopefully, none of the participants saw me climbing out the window of my car-thc doors are 
broken and I can t afford to fix them. 1 know students who have lived in their cars or slept m 
university buildings, hiding from janitorial staff, because of an inability to pay rent. Most of my 
friends routinely go without medical and denial care because of an inability to pay. 

I have seen many students drop out, and nearly dropped out myself several times as a masters 
student, living on $4(XXVyr (S5M0 minus $1500 for tuition and insurance). These dropouts were 
some of the brightest of the students, hut were unable to cope with ihe financial or time demands of 
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graduate school. Often these students, both male and female, were trying to support a family and 
could not do it Is being childless the price of an education? 

Universities, Industry, and the Nation reap vast profits and benefits from these future scholars' 
work, for a very small individual price. Without graduate student labor, university research would 
come to a grinding halt-as well as many fields of undergraduate education. The cost of tax 
exemption in lost income to the government is small-about $1000 dollars per student -compared to 
the potential contributions by these students. The cost to the students of this lost income is 
cnormous-that $1000 represents a years tuition, or a health policy, adequate child care, or almost 
3/2 a years rent 

Secondly, 1 would lifcc to adda>s a question Mr. Price dirrcted at Ms ! ia^oni Andrews, also ot 
NCSU, He asked her opinion of the suggestion to make a 2,0 CPA a prerequisite for maintaining 
GSL support. Ms. An drews was not in support of this idea, and neither am I. In fact, I can't think 
of a worse idea. Personally, as a freshman, I had a 1. 3 CPA my firs! semester. 1 had difficulty 
adjusting to the stressful transition from home to university life. My Masters' CPA was and my 
Doctoral CPA should be a 3.6 1 have received an award from the Entomological Society of 
America, and was named NCSl! Outstanding Woman in 19m In short, I am an excellent siudent 
doing important agricultural research-and 1 certainly never would have finished school if this rule 
were in effect. 

Not only does this rule ignore tht realities of freshman experiences, it will unfairly disadvantage 
poorer students. V/hile teaching introductory freshman biology, 1 clearly saw that students from 
low-income school districts were least prepared for college. Should we penalize these students, who 
are quite capable, simply because their high school was inadequate? It goes without saying that 
restrictions which impact low income students will impact minorities and women disproportionately. 

Lastly, as a teacher, ! know that grades arc arfciawy. Abominable u^Jici* c*i*t th*u ioMtim*t> 
flunk their students, not for lack of knowledge hut an inability to teach. My sophomore chemistry 
professor gave 200 point tests, the average score on which was usually a AO, Were v-e stupid? No, 
he was a bad teacher, 1 can name at least 6 similar teachers at NCSL 1 . 

I hope that the Suhcommitree will resist alt efforts to link CPA to any grunt or lo;m programs. 

Thank -you for the opportunity to present my views on the Higher Education Act Reauthorization. 
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